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PREFACE 


THE AIM of this volume is to present a concise record of the 
participation of the United States in international affairs dur- 
ing the calendar year 1954. In no previous year in the au- 
thor’s experience has the need for such a record seemed more 
evident. The mention of a few of the year’s outstanding oc- 
currences—the Berlin and Geneva conferences, the Commu- 
nist victories in Indochina, the revolution in Guatemala, the 
shipwreck of the European Defense Community, the decision 
to admit Western Germany to NATO —sufliciently recalls the 
extent of American involvement in the history of this trou- 
bled period. Recollections of the thermonuclear explosion at 
Bikini, the discovery of radioactive fall-out, and the develop- 
ing condition of “nuclear stalemate” suggest the magnitude 
of certain problems which 1954 brought into focus and for 
which adequate solutions are still being sought. 

’ It would have been desirable in many ways that this vol- 
ume should appear more closely on the heels of the events it 
describes; and readers who depend on these annual surveys 
for immediate reference may be assured that the current de- 
lays in their appearance are in the process of being overcome. 
In the meantime, I have tried to make a virtue of necessity 
by taking full advantage both of subsequent disclosures re- 
lating to the year’s history and of the lengthened perspective 
that goes with hindsight. While no credit is claimed for being 
wise after the event, the reader confronted with events as 
momentous as those here under consideration is plainly en- 
titled to any additional insight that may have been afforded 
by the passage of time. 

Regular readers of these volumes will note a more pro- 
nounced emphasis on a topical as opposed to a chronologi- 
cal presentation of the great mass of data that had somehow 
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to be fitted between two covers. A brief introductory chap- 
ter, suggesting a broad interpretation of the year as a whole, 
is followed by detailed accounts of pertinent developments 
in the United States itself and in Europe, the Far East, the 
“Near East, South Asian and African” region, the Western 
Hemisphere, and the United Nations. Of necessity the larg- 
est space is allotted to European and Far Eastern develop- 
ments, the complexities of which seemed to require more 
detailed elucidation than the more straightforward if 
equally significant happenings in other areas. 

A further innovation is the replacement of the formal bib- 
liography by a more copious use of bibliographical footnotes 
at appropriate points in the text. Aside from permitting a 
limited expansion of the narrative, it is hoped that this de- 
vice will be helpful in drawing the reader’s attention to those 
documents and secondary studies which the author has found 
especially useful. The student in search of original texts is 
directed in the first instance to the annual volumes of Docu- 
ments on American Foreign Relations, currently issued by 
the Council on Foreign Relations, but supplementary mate- 
rials are also cited wherever appropriate. In view of the am- 
ple coverage of official statements and speeches in the daily 
press, verbatim quotations are frequently identified only by 
date but can be readily verified by reference to such stand- 
ard sources as the New York Times, the Department of State 
Bulletin, and the official records of the various national par- 
liamentary bodies and the United Nations. Where there is a 
discrepancy between official and unofficial versions of the 
same statement, the official text has been used wherever 
possible. It is perhaps superfluous to add that terms like 
“France,” “the U.S.S.R.,” and “the United States,” when 
used to designate national positions on international issues, 
tefer to the views of competent governmental authorities and 
do not necessarily reflect the full range of national opinion. 

Any survey of American world policy must necessarily 
touch on some issues which have occasioned differences of 
opinion both domestically and internationally; and in deal- 
ing with the more controversial aspects of our recent foreign 
relations I have done my best to live up to the Council's es- 
tablished principle of nonpartisanship. While certain fea- 
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tures of American policy during 1954 were undeniably sub- 
ject to widespread criticism, it has seemed to me that many of 
the manifestations to which most vigorous exception was 
taken belonged to a transitory phase from which the na- 
tion had already begun to emerge before the year closed. 
Throughout the free world, political action during 1954 was 
influenced by emotional currents that proved largely beyond 
the control of conventional statesmanship. Yet as Secretary 
Dulles was able to point out in a year-end statement, ““The 
danger of general war recedes. . .. Where there has been ad- 
versity, the free world has shown a capacity to react to it.” It 
is this recuperative power of free societies that suggests the 
most heartening of the conclusions which might be drawn 
from the experience of this particularly difficult year. It 
is primarily thanks to this factor that the present story can 
have a sequel even if it cannot be said unequivocally to pos- 
sess a happy ending. 
Ri P. 3. 

New York, May 29, 1956. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
INTRODUCING 1954 


THE YEAR 1954 marked a vital turning point in interna- 
tional affairs and the beginning of a far-reaching readjust- 
ment to new conditions on the part of the principal world 
powers. The stirring events that culminated in the Geneva 
conference on the Far East and the armistice in Indochina 
(July 21) rounded off one major historical phase of the East- 
West conflict; subsequent occurrences belong more properly 
to a new phase whose origins may be said to date from the 
experimental detonation of a thermonuclear weapon in the 
Soviet Union on August 12, 1953. In the course of the 12 
crowded months of 1954, amid a clash of contradictory in- 
terests which more than once seemed likely to explode in 
major hostilities, the era of “cold war” as men had known 
it in the years since 1945 gave place to something quite new 
and unfamiliar which was grimly called the age of ‘‘atomic 
plenty”—an age whose distinguishing characteristic was to 
lie in the almost unimaginable potentialities for creation or 
annihilation which were now available to the leading protag- 
onists on both sides of the East-West struggle. 


Toward “Nuclear Stalemate” 


Since the deep-rooted incompatibility between Soviet and 
democratic societies seemed likely to continue as the domi- 
nant influence on international life in the years ahead, it 
was the destructive—specifically, the military—aspect of cur- 
rent atomic developments that implied the most immediate 
and fateful consequences. Thus far, the safety of the United 
States and its allies in face of the military power of the 
Communist bloc had rested primarily on a clear-cut Ameri- 
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can superiority over the Soviet Union in atomic weapons and 
the means for their delivery. This advantage had gone far 
to offset the superiority of the Communist group in military 
manpower and to compensate for the weakness of the vari- 
ous local arrangements set up in the free world for the con- 
tainment of Communist expansionism. Now, however, the 
Soviet success in developing a hydrogen bomb and a long- 
range air force threatened to deprive the free world of what 
had been its principal margin of superiority over its enemies. 
Although the United States retained its quantitative and 
qualitative lead in these departments and was developing a 
highly versatile “family” of atomic weapons suited to both 
strategic and tactical uses, the growing Soviet potential in 
similar fields already went far to neutralize the advantages 
this country had hitherto enjoyed. As the U.S.S.R. increased 
its Own capacity to strike heavy atomic blows outside its 
borders, popular opposition to war likewise increased 
throughout the free world and laid the United States under 
growing inhibition in regard to the very weapons on which 
its own defense and that of the other free nations depended 
most heavily. Before long, it was understood on high author- 
ity, Moscow would be in a position to order devastating 
nuclear attacks on the United States itself. 

As 1954 went on, there was thus increasing talk of an 
approaching condition of “nuclear stalemate” in which, 
supposedly, the United States and the U.S.S.R. would each 
possess the capacity to destroy the other—with the result that 
both might be deterred from resorting to nuclear hostilities 
at all. To some this seemed a promising development 
that opened the way to a more peaceful era. To others it 
seemed doubtful that any good could come from a mere 
increase in the relative power of the Soviet Union, un- 
checked by moral restraints and accompanied by an appar- 
ently undiminished determination to promote the triumph 
of Soviet Communism throughout the world. If the West, 
in the last resort, no longer felt free to use the full weight 
of its military power in defense of its own cause, how was 
it to protect itself against the many-pronged Communist as- 
sault on its own liberties and those of other independent 
nations? 
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The East-West Struggle 


5 This rapid growth in the nuclear striking power of the 
principal “cold war” antagonists provides the background 
against which the complex political events of 1954 can be 
most readily understood. Fear of nuclear war, crystallized by 
the results of a well-publicized series of hydrogen bomb 
tests carried out early in the year by the United States at 
its Pacific proving ground, dominated popular psychology 
the world over and contributed to a mounting reaction 
against some essential features of current Western policy. 
This trend was shrewdly exploited by Stalin’s successors in 
the Soviet Union, who were engaged in promoting a specious 
“relaxation of international tensions” with the apparent aim 
of undermining the resolution of their opponents and pro- 
tecting themselves against any outbreak of general hostilities 
at a time when their own readiness to wage atomic or 
thermonuclear warfare was still far from complete. This 
combination of influences—the fear of war, the distrust of 
official Western leadership, and the deceptively conciliatory 
air of the Soviet Government—produced a definitely de- 
moralizing effect in the free world. It particularly impaired 
the effectiveness of the Western coalition in its attempts to 
cope with the spectacular expansionist drive which was be- 
ing carried forward by Communist China in conjunction 
with the Communist-dominated Vietminh movement in 
Indochina. 

The influence of these factors was unmistakably evident 
in the critical spring weeks that preceded the collapse of 
French and indigenous military resistance in Indochina and 
paved the way for the important Communist gains registered 
at the Geneva conference. In the hope of saving a position 
considered crucially important to the defense of Southeast 
Asia, the United States attempted without success to rally 
its allies to some form of emergency “united action” which 
might have involved the use of atomic weapons against 
selected targets inside Communist China. Whether public 
opinion in the United States itself would have supported 
such a course is uncertain. In any event the attempt was 
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frustrated by the unwillingness of other governments, not- 
ably Great Britain, to consider military action in the Far 
East at a time when hope was entertained for a satisfactory 
settlement of current issues through negotiation with the 
Communist governments. Profiting by the irresolution of 
their opponents, the Communists pressed their military ad- 
vantage in Indochina to a point where they could insist on 
being given full control of the northern half of the state 
of Vietnam—the first net territorial gain for Communism 
since the Chinese Communist seizure of Tibet in 1950-51. 
That the Communists did not gain even more was attributed 
‘ by some to a calculation that the United States might still 
intervene to limit their expansion. 

While the Geneva conference was still in session, a second 
threat of Communist intrusion within the free world was 
successfully warded off with the overthrow of a Communist- 
infiltrated government in Guatemala through a local anti- 
Communist revolution, backed by the United States under 
a mandate from the Organization of American States. From 
the point of view of the American republics, this episode 
ranked with the setback in Indochina as a major landmark 
in the East-West struggle. It removed a potential threat to 
the peace and security of the Americas, vindicated the new 
principle that Communist domination or control of any 
American state would constitute a threat to the sovereignty 
and independence of all the American republics, and 
strengthened the position of the inter-American organization 
as a regional agency under the United Nations Charter. Less 
gratifying was the widespread criticism incurred by the 
United States on this occasion for its open support of a mili- 
tary insurrection which was thought to set a bad precedent 
in inter-American relations and which, moreover, was al- 
leged in some otherwise friendly quarters to bear an uncom- 
fortable resemblance to methods which had been used by 
the Communists themselves in Indochina and elsewhere. To 
such objections the United States replied in effect that the 
choice of methods had been dictated by the nature of the 
evil to be eliminated. 

In other parts of the world the balance between Commu- 
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nist and anti-Communist forces remained at least superfi- 
cially unchanged through 1954. Despite the hopes they had 
contrived to encourage in the West, neither Stalin’s succes- 
sors in Moscow nor the leaders of the Communist “Chinese 
People’s Republic” in Peking showed readiness to yield any 
practical advantage for the sake of East-West accommoda- 
tion. A conference of the “Big Four” Foreign Ministers in 
Berlin—the first since 1949—adjourned in February after the 
U.S.S.R. had made clear that it would neither sign a treaty 
restoring the independence of Austria nor agree to free elec- 
tions looking toward the reunification of Germany. Negoti- 
ations on Korea at the Geneva conference broke down four 
months later over a parallel Communist refusal to sanction 
United Nations-supervised elections which would have 
spelled an end of Communist control in North Korea. Thus 
Austria remained under four-power occupation and Ger- 
many and Korea remained divided, while the sovereignty 
of China itself remained in dispute between the Communist 
regime in Peking and the anti-Communist government of 
the Republic of China on Formosa. Far from deferring to 
the views of the West and the desires of the peoples involved, 
the Communist governments appeared primarily concerned 
with two quite different objectives: (a) to fortify their con- 
trol in the extensive areas they already held, and (b) to bring 
about the gradual elimination of American influence from 
both Europe and Asia, thus ensuring themselves a prepon- 
derant position in both continents. 


Divisions in the Free World 


In the pursuit of this broad strategy the Communists could 
profit by the existence within the free world of an under- 
current of discontent with some features of U.S. policy which 
by 1954 was expressing itself in a definite drift away from 
American leadership. A variety of factors contributed to this 
tendency, which Communist propaganda had done much 
to encourage while the United States itself had thus far done 
relatively little to combat it. Almost everywhere this country 
was considered too preoccupied with the military aspects of 
the East-West struggle, and too ready to risk war in pursuit 
of objectives which were not always fully shared or under- 
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stood within the free world. In Asia it was felt that the 
United States was too closely aligned with the European 
“colonial” powers and therefore opposed to Asian freedom 
and progress. In Europe there was criticism of this country’s 
reluctance to negotiate with the Communist states, its un- 
compromising support of Nationalist China, its current ob- 
session with “internal security,” and its reluctance to adopt 
a more liberal trade policy. The Arab states resented our 
friendship for Israel; Israel considered our friendship much 
too half-hearted. Latin-American countries deplored our 
supposed partiality for Europe and our presumed indiffer- 
ence to their economic and social problems. Beneficiaries of 
the Mutual Security Program, and others, were often discon- 
tented with the conditions attached to American military 
and economic aid. Sometimes the tone of American state- 
ments and actions gave offense abroad even when their sub- 
stance was welcomed. 

In combination with the numerous differences prevailing 
among other non-Communist governments, this general dis- 
content with the United States contributed to a loosening of 
solidarity in the free world at the very time when solidarity 
was most needed to confront the new Communist tactics and 
new developments in military affairs. Equally important, an 
open breach was now developing between those countries 
throughout the world which still considered their interests 
identified with those of the United States and those which 
insisted on “noncommitment” or “‘nonalignment”’ as between 
East and West. Centering upon India and other newly inde- 
pendent countries of South and Southeast Asia, this latter 
group had begun to emerge as a major factor in world af- 
fairs, unaffiliated with either power bloc and primarily con- 
cerned with questions of political and economic indepen- 
dence, promotion of self-government for dependent peoples, 
and the establishment of a so-called ‘“‘peace area’ free from 
the influence of great-power rivalries. 

To this desire of the “nonaligned” countries to promote 
the cause of national independence, the United States and 
the other Western powers could have no valid objection if 
it was based on a correct appraisal of those forces in the 
world situation which were actually inimical to the cause 
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in question. The safeguarding of their own and other 
peoples’ independence against the insidious threat of inter- 
national Communism was the supreme objective of all of 
the Western powers. Unfortunately from the Western point 
of view, the devotees of “nonalignment” showed compara- 
tively little concern with the Communist threat but devoted 
most of their energies to attacking the position of the West- 
ern powers, both on matters relating to “colonialism” and 
dependent territories and on larger issues of East-West rela- 
tions. In this one-sided emphasis they were strongly encour- 
aged by the U.S.S.R. and especially by Communist China, 
which was beginning to make conspicuous and largely suc- 
cessful efforts to identify itself publicly with their viewpoint 
and to put itself forward as a champion of Asian interests. 
The brand of “neutrality” espoused by the “nonaligned” 
countries was thus very different from that of traditionally 
neutral countries like Switzerland and Sweden, which were 
thoroughly Western in outlook even though they avoided 
close ties with the Western coalition. The concept of “‘non- 
alignment” proved quite attractive to governments like those 
of the Arab states and Yugoslavia, which were unsympathetic 
to Soviet Communism but nevertheless considered their in- 
terests to be distinct from and in some respects antithetic 
to those of the West. To the extent that the “nonalignment”’ 
principle engaged the interest of these and other countries 
which the Western powers had hoped to incorporate into 
their own defensive system, its growth represented a net loss 
to the Western cause. To the extent that its adherents in- 
clined toward the Communist position on specific issues of 


international policy, it represented a net gain for the op- 
posite camp. 


New Collective Security Arrangements 


Among the governments that continued to stake their for- 
tunes on the Western coalition, primary emphasis was still 
being laid in 1954 on the development of a system of regional 
defense pacts to reinforce the deterrent of American air- 
atomic power as a safeguard against Communist military 
aggression. Considerable progress was made along these lines 
despite the diversionary effects of the Indochina crisis, the 
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hostility of the Communist and “nonaligned” governments, 
and the serious impairment of the Western position which 
resulted from French weakness in Indochina, North 
Africa, and Europe. An important new collective security 
arrangement, the Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty, 
was signed at Manila on September 8, in the wake of the 
Indochina crisis, by the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Australia, New Zealand, the Philippines, Thailand, and 
Pakistan. The United States also concluded a bilateral mu- 
tual defense treaty with the Republic of China, supplement- 
ing those concluded previously with Japan and the Republic 
of Korea. This raised to 42 the number of governments with 
which the United States had assumed special mutual secur- 
ity obligations over and above those contained in the U.N. 
Charter. 

In the Middle East, elements of a “northern tier’ defense 
system embracing Turkey, Pakistan, Iran, and Iraq had 
meanwhile begun to emerge under American encouragement, 
and American diplomacy was also active in promoting the 
settlement of the Anglo-Iranian oil controversy and the 
Anglo-Egyptian disagreement on the future of the Suez Canal 
zone. The latter controversy was resolved through an agree- 
ment to hand over the British military base in the Canal 
zone to Egypt, subject to a carefully circumscribed right of 
reentry in the event of external aggression. Hopes that Egypt 
and other Arab states could subsequently be included in a 
regional defense plan were dampened, however, by mani- 
festations of the Arabs’ continued suspicion of the West and 
their preoccupation with the unresolved Arab-Israel conflict. 

Regional security prospects in Western Europe passed 
through a severe crisis and for a time appeared to have been 
seriously impaired by France’s rejection on August 30 of the 
three-year-old plan to set up a European Defense Community 
with a European army including West German contingents. 
Because continued American participation in the local 
defense of Western Europe had been made to appear de- 
pendent on prompt implementation of this plan, its collapse 
was widely felt to involve a threat to future cooperation 
between the United States and its allies. The situation was 
saved by the prompt development of alternative arrange- 
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ments under which the German Federal Republic was ex- 
pected to raise its own army and become a full member of 
NATO, France being propitiated by various expedients in- 
cluding restrictions on the scope of German rearmament and 
new Anglo-American pledges of military support on the Con- 
tinent. In southeastern Europe, meanwhile, a tripartite mu- 
tual defense treaty was concluded between Greece, Turkey, 
and Yugoslavia, and an important obstacle to Yugoslav par- 
ticipation in Western defense was removed by the conclusion 
under Anglo-American patronage of a Yugoslav-Italian agree- 
ment on the future of Trieste. These gains were offset, 
however, by Yugoslavia’s subsequent drift toward “nonalign- 
ment” and by the development of serious friction between 
Greece and Great Britain over the island of Cyprus. 


Enter the “Good Partner” 


Despite such setbacks, the Western coalition survived the 
threat of imminent disruption which had seemed to over- 
hang it earlier in the year when its principal members had 
gone through the Far Eastern crisis in a state of more or less 
open disagreement. Beginning about the middle of June, 
several of the Western governments embarked upon an 
uncoordinated but far-reaching review of aims and commit- 
ments which resulted in some limitation of immediate ob- 
jectives and made it possible to reestablish allied unity on 
a somewhat firmer basis. The strain on France as a pivotal 
member of the Western coalition was momentarily re- 
lieved by the drastic action of a new Premier, Pierre Mendés- 
France, in negotiating a quick armistice in Indochina, prom- 
ising self-government to Tunisia and Morocco, and shelving 
the European Defense Community in favor of an arrange- 
ment more acceptable to French opinion. The concurrent 
strain on Anglo-American relations was eased by a visit 
of Prime Minister Sir Winston Churchill to Washington for 
conferences with President Eisenhower (June 25-29) which 
extended beyond current issues to embrace some of the 
broader problems of the atomic age. The subsequent process 
of readjustment was made easier by a distinct change in the 
tone of American foreign policy, which from this time on- 
ward appeared to reflect an increased sensitivity to foreign 
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opinion as well as a fuller realization of the meaning of 
thermonuclear warfare for the Western peoples. 

This changing emphasis was epitomized by President 
Eisenhower’s newly defined concept of the “good partner” 
(August 4) and by several statements in which the President 
appeared to take the position that the destructive character 
of nuclear war justified an effort toward improved relations 
with the Soviet Union. On several occasions during the 
autumn and early winter the United States displayed marked 
self-restraint in the face of provocation by one or another 
of the Communist governments. Various tenets of American 
policy were reformulated in more cautious terms; efforts 
were made to promote a stabilization of the Far Eastern situ- 
ation by guaranteeing the Republic of China on Formosa 
against attack, but discouraging its leaders from attempting 
operations against the mainland; hopes were held out to our 
allies in Europe for a new round of negotiations with the 
U.S.S.R. once the pending arrangements for a German de- 
fense contribution were completed. Increased emphasis was 
laid on satisfying some of the nonmilitary wants of the free 
world, notably through President Eisenhower’s plan for in- 
ternational cooperation in developing the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. Largely as the result of these new tendencies, 
mistrust and criticism of the United States declined ap- 
preciably and a considerable measure of solidarity was re- 
established within the Western family even though the “non- 
committed” countries remained aloof and skeptical. 


Problems for the Future 


This process of readaptation was still quite incomplete at 
the end of the year, and its motives and implications had not 
yet been made known to the public in any systematic way. 
To some observers it looked like a conscious adjustment to 
a developing condition of “nuclear stalemate.” This inter- 
pretation was encouraged to some degree by intimations from 
the President and others that the danger of large-scale war 
had diminished, even though there was no sign as yet of 
any change in the basically aggressive aims of the Communist 
states. How long the current state of affairs would last was 
quite uncertain, however; nor was it by any means clear 
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as yet whether the Soviet leaders had in fact determined that 
major war would under no circumstances serve their aims. 
Like the United States, they were continuing to build up 
their air-atomic capability; they were also maintaining their 
huge conventional forces in a state of readiness; and they 
had given no clear sign that they would be willing to engage 
in serious disarmament negotiations. 

Even if the balance of air and thermonuclear power had 
become such that a full-scale resort to arms was now too 
risky for either side to contemplate except in the direst emer- 
gency, there was always a possibility that the balance might 
be upset at some future date when one side or the other 
achieved a momentary technological advantage—perhaps 
through the development of an intercontinental ballistic 
missile or some other weapon against which no defense was 
currently foreseeable. And meanwhile there remained the 
thorny problem of Communist China, which had followed 
up its successes in Indochina by unleashing a violent propa- 
ganda campaign for the “liberation” of Formosa and was 
enlarging the scope of its military activities in the Formosa 
Straits. Far from manifesting a peaceful disposition, the Chi- 
nese Communists seemed almost to be seeking a collision 
with the U.S. forces assigned to protect Formosa. 

If the Communist governments did in fact intend in fu- 
ture to take special precautions against the outbreak of gen- 
eral war, they might nevertheless intend to pursue their aims 
by the less drastic methods for which they had already shown 
aptitude—by “limited” or “‘brushfire” wars on the Indochina 
pattern, by intensified political and economic infiltration 
directed at weak spots in the free world, or by some combi- 
nation of the two. At the moment the free world could not 
be described as especially well prepared to deal with this 
possibility. The defense policies of the United States and its 
major allies had been focused for so long on deterring major 
aggression that they had had little attention to spare for 
alternative dangers in the military field, still less for the 
important political and economic aspects of the East-West 
struggle. 

In meeting these new conditions, special responsibilities 
would no doubt continue to rest on the United States, as the 
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strongest member of the free world; and various aspects of 
American policy in both the military and the nonmilitary 
areas would presumably require redefinition before they 
could be considered adequate to the period of “‘competitive 
coexistence” into which we seemed to be moving. Aside 
from the matter of political and economic relations with our 
own allies, there was evident need for clarification in those 
broad areas of foreign policy that affected our relations with 
the new nations of Asia, the Middle East, and Africa—our 
attitude on the burning question of “colonialism,” our readi- 
ness to assist more largely in the economic advancement of 
underdeveloped areas, and our ability to enter into a more 
wholesome psychological relationship with peoples of radi- 
cally different backgrounds. 

In none of these fields had the United States taken more 
than the first steps toward a reappraisal as 1954 closed. Such 
problems, no doubt, would engage its attention more fully 
in 1955 and subsequently. For 1954 it was perhaps enough 
that the United States and its friends of the free world had 
avoided the graver perils that had appeared to threaten 
them and had emerged into a new phase which might be 
even more perilous, but which also held unprecedented op- 
portunities for constructive achievement. The “atoms-for- 
peace” plan approved late in the year by the U.N. General 
Assembly typified the promise of the new age as plainly as 
the thermonuclear explosions in March had typified its 
darker possibilities. In putting forward his “good partner” 
concept President Eisenhower had indicated a path which, 
rightly followed, might yet lead in due time toward peace 
and security for all mankind. 











CHAPTER TWO 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY: POLITICAL, 
MILITARY, ECONOMIC 


Mucu oF the confusion that has surrounded the develop- 
ment of American foreign policy in recent years can be traced 
to a difficulty in distinguishing between two quite different 
kinds of foreign policy objectives: (a) those that are desirable 
in terms of national interests and ideals, and (b) those that 
are practically attainable at any given time in the light of 
national capabilities and surrounding conditions. A disre- 
gard of this distinction—and of the related distinction be- 
tween what is said about foreign affairs and what is actually 
done about them—goes far to explain why some Americans 
in the period around 1954 were taking so little satisfaction 
in their nation’s postwar foreign policy record and mani- 
festing such discomfort in relation to various unfavorable 
aspects of the world situation. The basic characteristic of 
that situation as it had developed through the postwar years 
was the subjection of most of the Eurasian land mass to 
a group of totalitarian governments hostile to the United 
States and its allies, ambitious to extend their system and 
domination to still further areas of Europe and Asia, and 
possessed of military power sufficient to visit horrible devas- 
tation on many of the centers of the free world. Whether 
the United States could have done more than it did to pre- 
vent the development of these conditions is a matter of opin- 
ion. Once established, however, they necessarily imposed 
severe limitations on the range and effectiveness of American 
world policy. 

A notable change in the American response to -this state 
of affairs was one of the outstanding developments of 1954. 
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At the beginning of the year, the United States appeared to 
many observers to be wholly unreconciled to the continu- 
ance of these unfavorable conditions and insistent that they 
be remedied, however drastic the means. There were in fact 
a number of moments during 1954 when it seemed, in Secre- 
tary Dulles’ words (September 23), that “the scales between 
general war and peace” were “precariously balanced.” Yet 
by year’s end this psychological phase had largely passed. 
Most Americans appeared to have accepted the existing divi- 
sion of the world as something more or less inevitable, at 
least for the time being, and to have subordinated any ex- 
pectation of large-scale war to the notion of indefinite co- 
existence—‘‘peaceful” or “competitive”—with the Communist 
world. 

This change in temper did not in itself eliminate the pos- 
sibility of future crises, or guarantee the safety of a world 
still faced by the life-and-death challenge of international 
Communism. So far as the public at large was concerned, it 
did not seem to be motivated in any recognizable way by 
the awesome new developments that were taking place in the 
field of weapons technology. It did, however, suggest a clearer 
public recognition of the inherent limitations on the conduct 
of U.S. foreign policy. Thus it might be of assistance in mak- 
ing more effective use of the special advantages and oppor- 
tunities that fell to this country as the strongest individual 
member of the free world. 


1. THE SPIRIT OF AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS 


It would be a bold writer who undertook to analyze in any 
detail the complex and shifting national moods of 1954 and 
to relate them in any specific way to the development of 
American foreign policy. That there was such a correlation 
between mood and act is none the less indisputable. During 
1954 the national outlook of the United States began to re- 
cover its balance after what had unquestionably been a 
period of severe nervous strain. Concurrently, the national 
foreign policy began to emerge from a phase which many 
friends of the United States had found disturbingly peremp- 
tory, and to regain the more equable temper that normally 
characterized it. 
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Beneath a surface of extraordinary vitality and self-confi- 
dence, it had seemed to many as 1954 began that the Amer- 
ican nation was deeply troubled. The somewhat self-contra- 
dictory tendencies that dominated the national mind were 
nowhere more sympathetically and authoritatively reflected 
than in the statements of President Eisenhower during this 
period. It was the optimistic view that prevailed in his off- 
cial State of the Union message, delivered on January 7.1 


“Slowly but surely the free world gathers strength,” the Pres- 
ident declared. “. . . There has been in fact a great strategic 
change in the world during the past year. That precious intangi- 
ble, the initiative, is becoming ours. 

“As we maintain our military strength during the coming 
year and draw closer the bonds with our allies, we shall be in 
an improved position to discuss outstanding issues with the So- 
viet Union. . . . The international and defense policies which I 
have outlined will enable us to negotiate from a position of 
strength as we hold our resolute course toward a peaceful world.” 


But some of the difficulties in applying this conception 
were suggested by the President himself in a press conference 
a couple of months later (March 17). “There is too much 
hysteria,” he complained: 


“You know, the world is suffering from a multiplicity of fears. 
We fear the men in the Kremlin, we fear what they will do to 
our friends around them; we are fearing what unwise investiga- 
tors will do to us here at home as they try to combat subversion 
or bribery or deceit within. 

“We fear depression, we fear the loss of jobs. All of these with 
their impact on the human mind make us act almost hysterically, 
and you find hysterical reaction.” 


That such tendencies had an unfavorable impact on the 
national foreign relations was also suggested by the Presi- 
dent on a number of occasions, notably in an address of 
April 22: 


“It is always disconcerting to hear foreign friends speak dis- 
paragingly of the American civilization as a collection of shiny 
gadgets. It is alarming to know that we are considered so imma- 
ture in world politics as to be ready to provoke a war needlessly 


1Excerpts in Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1954, pp. 1-7. 
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and recklessly. It is even worse to learn that we are often judged 
as power-hungry as the men in the Kremlin. 

“Because of a tragic failure to understand us and our pur- 
poses, the citizen of Western Europe frequently looks upon 
America and the U.S.S.R. as two great power complexes, each 
seeking only the most propitious moment in which to crush the 
other by force. He believes also that, in the meantime, each 
seeks alliances with nations throughout Europe with the sole 


purpose of using them as pawns when the moment of crisis 
arrives.” 


The President did not consider these difficulties to be so 
serious as to invalidate the aims and principles of American 
action on the world stage. In the same address he spoke of 
“a tremendous spiritual energy” which he believed to be 
adequate to every test, and which he felt to be growing from 
day to day ‘‘as our people become more aware of the deadly 
nature of the world’s struggle.” ““We do not have to be hys- 
terical,” he said on another occasion (April 5): 





“We can be vigilant. We can be Americans. We can stand up 
and hold up our heads and say ‘America is the greatest force 
that God has ever allowed to exist on His Footstool.’ 


“As such it is up to us to lead this world to a peaceful and 
secure existence. 


“And I assure you we can do it.” 


Still, the President would have been the last to deny that 
the exercise of American leadership for peace was rendered 
more difficult by the preoccupied state of the national mind 
and the mistrust of American purposes which was undeni- 
ably increasing in other countries of the free world. 


Security and Politics 


The most obvious of the emotional symptoms to which 
the President referred was the intense anxiety prevailing at 
the time with regard to the possibility of Communist infil- 
tration within the United States. Contrary to the hopes ex- 
pressed months earlier by the President himself, public at- 
tention was still absorbed to an almost morbid degree by the 
status of prominent persons accused or convicted of Com- 
munist association; by disputes about the number of Com- 
munists or “‘subversives” being removed from government; 
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by legislative enactments designed to outlaw the Communist 
party and deprive its members of American citizenship; and 
by the vicissitudes of Senator Joseph R. McCarthy and his 
associates in their conflicts with the administration and the 
Senate. 

This somewhat obsessive preoccupation with Communism 
and disloyalty at home had an importance for foreign policy 
which went beyond its distracting effect on the public mind 
and its widely unfavorable impact on foreign opinion. In 
both psychological and individual terms, it was related to a 
broader movement of dissent against the whole trend of 
American world policy as it had developed in response to 
the growing influence of the United States and the interna- 
tionalist convictions of the nation’s accredited leaders. To 
persons of this outlook, the moderate internationalism of 
President Eisenhower and his advisers was almost as objec- 
tionable as that of the Democratic administrations whose 
record was currently being characterized by such phrases as 
“Twenty Years of Treason.” Their ideal in foreign policy 
would have combined intensified opposition to the U.S.S.R. 
and international Communism with (a) a reversal of the 
internationalist policies of past years, as reflected in such 
institutions as those of the United Nations and the North 
Atlantic Treaty; (b) reliance on air power and atomic 
weapons as the one most effective and economical form of 
national defense; (c) far-reaching disengagement from mili- 
tary, economic, and political commitments abroad; and (d) 
insistence on the adoption of parallel foreign policies by 
other friendly nations as the price of any American support. 
Naturally, not all these aims were espoused with equal fervor 
by all critics of the foreign policy which President Truman 
had shaped and President Eisenhower was now carrying for- 
ward. Many of the views in question were shared to a con- 
siderable degree by partisans of the administration in office. 
In their extreme form, however, they added up to a distinct 
philosophy of world affairs, and one which exerted more 
sway over the public mind during several months of 1954 
than would have been conceivable at most other times. 

Because such views were especially influential with a sec- 
tion of the dominant Republican party, the administration 
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felt compelled to take them seriously into account even when 
they collided with its own preferences. Through the greater 
part of 1954, indeed, official policy and action relating to 
foreign affairs appeared to reflect a continuing process of 
compromise between the moderate tendencies embodied by 
the President, Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, and 
others in or near the administration and the more drastic 
approach which was in the ascendant among certain right- 
wing Republican leaders. 

The net effect was a perceptible tendency toward lessened 
reliance on international cooperation within the free world 
and increased reliance on the intrinsic strength of the United 
States to safeguard and secure the national interest. This 
tendency was clearly apparent in the strengthened emphasis 
of American strategic policy on the concept of a central strik- 
ing force capable of unilateral, “massive” retaliation against 
any aggressor. It was scarcely less evident in the urge to 
reduce foreign expenditure while trying to fortify the Amer- 
ican economy by methods which in some instances directly 
conflicted with the interests of friendly countries. Similar 
tendencies could be discerned in the field of American diplo- 
matic action and foreign affairs management. Not until the 
second half of the year, and then only gradually, did the 
administration begin to shake off these limitations and strike 
out a line of policy more in keeping with its natural pro- 
pensities and those of the free world generally. 


State Department and Foreign Service 


The influence of the right-wing, quasi-isolationist tend- 
ency just described had for some years been especially evi- 
dent in attacks on the management and direction of the 
nation’s foreign affairs through the executive branch of the 
government. Wholesale mistrust of the personnel of the De- 
partment of State, the Foreign Service, the U.S. Information 
Agency, and other government units concerned with foreign 
affairs was one of the most characteristic features of the re- 
vulsion against an “‘internationalist” foreign policy. The 
diplomat, as one State Department official put it, was “a 
tangible symbol of an outside world which has become both 
demanding and menacing’”—‘‘an unpleasant reminder of our | 
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transition from an era of relative security to an era of danger 
and insecurity.” ? In this position he had been an easy target 
for the calculated charges of disloyalty brought forward in 
recent years, and substantiated in some minds by the dis- 
closure of isolated cases of actual misconduct. 

Because the loyalty and fitness of government servants had 
become a political issue between Republicans and Demo- 
crats, it was exceedingly difficult to ascertain the extent to 
which the State Department or other agencies might actually 
have been infiltrated by Communist, subversive, or other- 
wise undesirable influences. Examination of official figures 
released during 1954 and subsequently would suggest, 
however, that such penetration had been considerably less 
extensive than was frequently alleged, and that the State 
Department, in particular, far from being “thoroughly in- 
fested” with “card-carrying Communists,” had actually har- 
bored fewer persons who could be classified as “loyalty” or 
“security” risks than a number of other agencies. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission figures for the period May 28, 1953—Septem- 
ber 30, 1954 listed only five dismissals from the Department 
involving security factors and 228 resignations of persons 
whose files contained security information of an unfavorable 
character; included in this total were 78 cases involving in- 
dications of possible subversive activities or associations and 
106 involving indications of sex perversion. Out of 3,885 per- 
manent employees investigated during the entire year 1954, 
only three were discharged as security risks, two of them hav- 
ing been charged with Communist affiliations.* Proof of such 
charges was not required under the applicable regulations. 

Most prominent of the individual cases disposed of by the 
State Department during the year was that of John P. 
Davies, a veteran Foreign Service officer repeatedly cleared 
by official loyalty-security boards but dismissed by Secretary 
Dulles on November 5, after a new board, applying new cri- 
teria as required under the Eisenhower loyalty program, 
had recommended his severance on grounds of “lack of 


2 Livingston T. Merchant, “The New Environment of American Diplomacy,” 
Department of State Bulletin, v. 31 (November 22, 1954), p. 764. 
8 New York Times, January 4, March 12, and April 6, 1955. 
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judgment, discretion, and reliability” even though it made 
no finding of disloyalty or Communist affinity.* 

The procedure resorted to in this case was widely crit- 
icized in some circles where it had long been felt that the 
security program in the State Department was operating in a 
manner that not only worked injustice to individuals but was 
impairing the morale and effectiveness of the nation’s foreign 
affairs personnel as a whole. One group of five senior dip- 
lomats had gone so far as to ask whether we were not “laying 
the foundations of a Foreign Service competent to serve 
a totalitarian government rather than the Government of 
the United States as we have hitherto known it.” > Though 
Secretary Dulles had deprecated the notion that any Foreign 
Service officer need apprehend the employment of any “ruth- 
less process” or could be inhibited in his reporting by the 
possibility of subsequent reprisals (January 19), others who 
did not lack direct knowledge were not so sure. So prominent 
a diplomat as the recently retired George F. Kennan declared 
on February 22 that as things stood in regard to security and 
other factors, he ‘“‘could not in good conscience take the re- 
sponsibility of encouraging any young man to attempt to 
enter the Foreign Service at the bottom and make it a career.” 

The completion of security screening operations and the 
general improvement in the national atmosphere in late 
1954 were to reduce this particular problem to more man- 
ageable proportions. Meanwhile important steps were being 
taken toward a long-range reorganization of the entire career 
service, aimed at increasing its effectiveness in coping with 
the nation’s expanded international responsibilities. A Pub- 
lic Committee on Personnel, appointed by Secretary Dulles 
and headed by Dr. Henry M. Wriston, had reaffirmed a 
long-standing recommendation that personnel of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign Service who were per- 
forming similar functions should be amalgamated into a 
single group whose members would be available for service 
either at home or abroad; also, that recruitment methods 
be broadened and improved so as to provide a steady inflow 


4 Department of State Bulletin, v. 28 (January 19, 1953), p. 121; v. 30 (April 
5» 1954), P- 528; v. 31 (November 15, 1954), pp. 752-754- 
5 Letter of Norman Armour and others in New York Times, January 17, 1954. 
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of qualified young Americans at the base of the structure.® 
Prompt steps were taken to implement these recommenda- 
tions through large-scale ‘lateral entry” from the State De- 
partment into the Foreign Service, and about 1,400 Depart- 
mental and 2,250 overseas positions were designated as ‘‘For- 
eign Service” positions which would in due course be staffed 
entirely by Foreign Service officers.? 

Mistrust of the State Department had also played a part 
in the approval by Congress of a decision taken in 1953 to 
set up two separate agencies, the U.S. Information Agency 
(U.S.I.A.) and the Foreign Operations Administration 
(F.O.A.), to carry on the government’s foreign information 
and foreign economic activities on an autonomous basis, 
though under the general policy guidance of the Secretary 
of State. Through 1954 the personnel of both agencies op- 
erated under similar pressures and hazards to those that af- 
fected the State Department and Foreign Service, the de- 
moralizing effects of hostile attention from congressional 
committees being particularly remarked in the case of the 
Information Agency.® It was characteristic of the mutability 
of government affairs, however, that Congress decided in 
1954 to terminate the F.O.A. after one more year and hand 
back its remaining functions to the Department of State (see 
below). 


The Bricker Amendment 


As an expression of dissent from the “internationalist” 
tendency of recent American foreign policy, the so-called 
Bricker Amendment was even more revealing than the at- 
tacks on the loyalty of government employees. These, at most, 
were concerned with individual officials or agencies; whereas 
the resolution named for Republican Senator John W. 
Bricker of Ohio was apparently aimed at tying the hands of 
6 Department of State Bulletin, v. 30 (March 15, 1954), pp. 413-414; ibid. 
(June 28, 1954), p. 1004; Toward a Stronger Foreign Service: Report of the 
Secretary of State’s Public Committee on Personnel, June 1954 (Department 
of State Publication 5458, Washington, G.P.O., 1954). 

7 Department of State Bulletin, v. 30 (June 28, 1954), pp. 1002-1004; Vv. 31 
(September 27, 1954), pp. 436-446. 

8 Cf. Ninth Semiannual Report of the U.S. Advisory Commission on Infor- 
mation (H. Doc. 311, 83d Cong., Washington, G.P.O., February 1954). 
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the entire executive branch, from the President down, in the 
conduct of the national foreign relations. Its nominal pur- 
pose was to define the powers of the President and Congress 
in regard to treaties and executive agreements, a matter 
which many constitutional lawyers felt to be in need of 
clarification. But under its ostensible concern for constitu- 
tional relationships it appeared to reflect a deep disquiet 
over the substance of foreign policy. To judge from the 
statements of its supporters, its true motive force was a fear 
that the United States was abandoning its sovereignty, 
its freedom of international action, and perhaps even its 
control over its domestic affairs, to international bodies like 
the United Nations. To protect our threatened independ- 
ence, it was argued, it had become necessary to amend the 
Constitution in a manner that would restrict the freedom 
of the executive branch to enter into international treaties 
and agreements and would transfer final authority in this 
field to the legislature. 

A proposed constitutional amendment along these lines, 
embodied in a resolution submitted for the consideration of 
the Senate, had failed to come to a vote in 1953 but was 
reintroduced in revised form at the beginning of the 1954 
session notwithstanding the known opposition of President 
Eisenhower and his administration. The principal focus of 
controversy was the so-called ‘‘which” clause of the resolu- 
tion, stipulating that ‘‘a treaty shall become effective as in- 
ternal law in the United States only through legislation 
which would be valid in the absence of treaty.” ® This - 
meant, apparently, that some treaties entered into by the 
United States would not be fully valid unless subsequently 
endorsed by both houses of Congress and by all of the State 
legislatures. In the opinion of President Eisenhower (Jan- 
uary 25), such a requirement (in combination with other 
features of the proposed amendment, such as those giving 
Congress power to regulate executive agreements) would 
“make it impossible for us to deal effectively with friendly 
nations for our mutual defense and common interests.” It 
would constitute “notice to our friends as well as our en- 


9S. J. Res. 1, 83d Cong., in Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1953, 
p. 102. Subsequent texts ibid., 1954, pp. 55-57- 
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emies abroad that our country intends to withdraw from its 
leadership in world affairs.” 

In view of the widespread support of the amendment in 
and outside of Congress, the President’s adherents in the 
Senate did not attempt to repudiate it outright but concen- 
trated on looking for substitute language which might be 
more acceptable to the White House and State Department. 
There was some little confusion on the Senate floor as suc- 
cessive formulas were put forward during debate in a man- 
ner that suggested to one observer that the Constitution 
might end up by being “rewritten on some Senator’s knee 
with a stub pencil.” © Eventually Democratic Senator Walter 
F. George of Georgia proposed to replace the “which” clause 
by a simple statement that “‘an international agreement other 
than a treaty shall become effective as internal law in the 
United States only by an act of Congress.” This stipulation 
the administration found almost as unsatisfactory as the 
Bricker version. Nevertheless the Senate proceeded on Febru- 
ary 26 to approve it by a vote of 61 to go. But on the really 
decisive vote which would have sent the amendment to the 
States for approval or rejection, the favorable vote was only 
60 to 31—one short of a two-thirds majority. The “yea” votes 
included 32 Republicans and 28 Democrats; voting “nay” 
were 14 Republicans, 16 Democrats, and one Independent. 


The U.N. and “Red China” 


Another crucial issue in this struggle between conflicting 
foreign policy principles concerned the relationship between 
the United States and the United Nations, chief embodi- 
ment of the internationalist ideals of the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury. Despite the manifest shortcomings of its nine-year 
record and some sporadic fears that it might be tending in 
the direction of “‘world government,” the basic feeling of the 
American people remained decidedly favorable to the United 
Nations. This fact was established afresh during 1954 by a 
Senate subcommittee which held extensive hearings in 
Washington and other centers in connection with the pro- 


10 Roscoe Drummond in Washington Post, March 1, 1954. 
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posed decennial review of the U.N. Charter (Chapter VII). 
Nevertheless, relations with the United Nations had been 
powerfully affected by the undercurrent of reaction against 
too much “internationalism” and the related tendency to 
equate internationalism with subversion. 

In recent years, the problem of the United Nations for 
many Americans had resolved itself into a question of how 
far the world organization and its specialized agencies had 
been penetrated by Communist or other “subversive” influ- 
ences. By 1954 this particular issue had lost some of its force. 
Americans working for international organizations were 
being carefully screened for security by their own govern- 
ment, and Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., U.S. Rep- 
resentative to the United Nations, had pointed out that the 
United Nations was not, after all, ‘a nest of Communist 
spies, because there is nothing to spy on. . .. There isn’t any 
secret information here” (January 28, March 18). 

In the meantime, however, a question had arisen which to 
most Americans seemed even more critical. Ever since 1949, 
the Communist government of the “People’s Republic of 
China” had been demanding acknowledgment by the United 
Nations as the legitimate representative of the people 
of China, replacing the Chinese Nationalist regime which 
had taken refuge on the island of Formosa but was still 
recognized as the government of China by the United States 
and a majority of the other U.N. members. So long as the 
Peking regime had been engaged in fighting the United 
Nations in Korea, action on its claim had been put off in 
deference to the widespread opinion that no government 
should be allowed to “shoot its way into the United Na- 
tions.” But the cessation of active hostilities in Korea in July 
1953 had reopened old differences between the United 
States, which was opposed to Peking’s admission to the 
United Nations under any circumstances, and a large num- 
ber of European and Asian countries which tended to favor 
the granting of Peking’s demands in the hope of creating a 
11 Review of the United Nations Charter: Hearings before a subcommittee of 


the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 83d Cong., 2d Sess., January 18- 
July 10, 1954 (Washington, G.P.O., 1954, 7 parts). 
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better atmosphere for the solution of other Far Eastern prob- 
lems. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance which 
most Americans attached to the continued exclusion of the 
Peking government from any voice in the United Nations, 
notwithstanding the obvious strain it placed on our rela- 
tions with Great Britain, India, and numerous other gov- 
ernments that took a contrary view. This attitude, Sec- 
retary Dulles said (March 29), was not the product of any 
“strange emotionalism”; it was based on “‘soberly rational’ 
consideration of Peking’s consistent hostility to the United 
States, aggressive record and behavior, proved duplicity, and 
known ambition to effect the “bloody liquidation” of the 
“free Chinese on Formosa.” The argument frequently made 
that Peking’s admission would have only limited practical 
significance and would remove an important source of fric- 
tion between East and West (and between members of the 
free world) had few open adherents in the United States. 
President Eisenhower expressed the opinion (July 7) that 
“95 per cent” of the American people would share his unal- 
terable opposition to admiting ‘“‘“Red China” to the United 
Nations “under the present situation.” As the Far Eastern 
crisis and the Geneva conference approached their climax, 
the United States repeatedly made clear that it would not be 
a party to any settlement of Far Eastern issues that involved 
a change in Chinese representation. Casting aside the legal- 
istic doubts that had hitherto prevailed in the State Depart- 
ment, Ambassador Lodge (March 18, April 19, May 25) and 
Secretary Dulles (July 8) declared that the United States not 
only could but would “if necessary” invoke its veto power 
to prevent the seating of a Chinese Communist delegate on 
the Security Council. 

Congressional attitudes were equally unequivocal. Sen- 
ator William F. Knowland of California declared (July 1) 
that on the day Communist China was voted into the United 
Nations he would resign as Senate majority leader in order 
to devote his full efforts “to terminate United States mem- 
bership in that organization and our financial support to 
it.” Senator Lyndon Johnson, the minority leader, declared 
that the American people would “‘refuse to support the 
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United Nations if Communist China becomes a member.” 
A rider was prepared for attachment to the Mutual Security 
Act whereby the United States would withhold financial sup- 
port of the United Nations if Communist China were ad- 
mitted. 

Against this unusually drastic procedure President Eisen- 
hower undertook to sound a warning in his news confer- 
ence of July 7. Though “completely and unalterably op- 
posed, under the present situation, to the admission of Red 
China into the United Nations,” the President felt that if 
the Peking government were nevertheless admitted by action 
of other nations we should have to study “whether we could 
advance the cause of peace and decency better by going out 
than by staying in,” and whether we wanted to “repudiate 
solemn treaty obligations.” Ultimately Senator Knowland’s 
plan took the form of a declaration, included in the Mutual 
Security Act (Section 101, Public Law 665), reiterating the 
opposition of Congress to the seating of Communist China 
and calling on the President to make a special report on the 
implications of such action if it were to take place. Mean- 
while the House unanimously adopted a resolution (H.Res. 
627, July 15) reiterating its own opposition to the seating 
of Communist China and promising support to the Presi- 
dent “in his expressed determination to use all means to 
prevent such representation.” 

The uncompromising tone of these expressions helped to 
sustain an impression, already widespread in foreign quar- 
ters, that in addition to denying Communist political claims 
the United States hoped ultimately to effect the overthrow 
of the Communist government in China itself. While this 
impression was industriously cultivated by the Communists 
for their own purposes, it had not been entirely disavowed 
by highly placed authorities in the United States.1* During 
the spring crisis over Indochina it was widely believed 
in Europe that persons high in the American Government 
were urging military action designed to end the threat 


12 Cf. the testimony of Walter S. Robertson, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Far Eastern Affairs, in Departments of State, Justice, and Commerce Appropria- 
tions for 1955: Hearings before a subcommittee of the House Appropriations 
Committee, 83d Cong., 2d Sess——Department of State, U.S. Information 
Agency (Washington, G.P.O., 1954), p. 125. 
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of Chinese Communism once and for all—a belief which 
had much to do with the resistance to Secretary Dulles’ 
plans for “united action” at the time of the siege of Dien- 
bienphu (Chapter IV). Even within the United States there 
was talk of divisions among the administration “between 
a war party and a peace party’—“between those who want 
to end the war in Indochina and those who want to enlarge 
it to a war against China.” 1% 

Secretary Dulles in an important speech of June 11 went 
out of his way to correct this impression: 


“There are some, particularly abroad, who seem to assume 
that the attitude of the United States flows from a desire for a 
general war with Communist China. That is clearly false... . 


Your Government wants peace, and the American people want 
peace.” 


At the same time, Mr. Dulles did not exclude the possi- 
bility that peace with Communist China might prove un- 
attainable at a price Americans would be willing to pay: 


“But should there ever be openly launched an attack that the 
American people would clearly recognize as a threat to our own 
security, then the right of self-preservation would demand that 
we—regardless of any other country—meet the issue squarely. 

“It is the task of statesmanship to seek peace and deter war, 
while at the same time preserving vital national interests. Under 
present conditions that dual result is not easy to achieve, and it 
cannot be achieved at all unless your Government is backed by 
a people who are willing, if need be, to sacrifice to preserve 
their vital interests.” 


Relations with the Soviet Bloc 


It was typical of the changing emphasis of international 
affairs in 1954 that discussion of the possibility of war almost 
invariably centered on the position of Communist China 
rather than that of the Soviet Union and its European satel- 
lites. Undoubtedly it was Communist China’s activities that 
appeared at the moment to constitute the greater immediate 
threat to world peace, whereas the U.S.S.R. was exploiting 
with some success the themes of “relaxation of tensions” and 
“peaceful coexistence.” Nevertheless the United States had 
13 Walter Lippmann in New York Herald-Tribune, May 25 and June 10, 1954. 
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suffered and continued to suffer from plenty of direct provo- 
cation on the part of the Soviet and satellite governments, 
including continuous propaganda attacks, consistent flouting 
of its legal rights, gross mistreatment of its nationals, restric- 
tion of its diplomatic representatives, and even the destruc- 
tion of its aircraft flying near the borders of the Communist 
world. Under such circumstances the question often arose 
why the United States, despite a settled policy of refusing 
diplomatic recognition to Communist China, continued to 
maintain diplomatic relations with the U.S.S.R. and most 
of its European satellites instead of withdrawing its repre- 
sentatives from all the Communist countries as it had from 
Albania in 1946 and Bulgaria in 1950. 

In the opinion of the State Department, such a step would 
have offered fewer advantages than did the maintenance of 
the limited diplomatic facilities that the various Communist 
governments were disposed to allow. In the existing state of 
East-West relations, a diplomatic position within the Iron 
Curtain was of some value for purposes of observation even 
though direct contact with the Communist governments was 
limited in the main to the exchange of protests on a wide 
variety of contentious issues. Despite the mitigation of the 
East-West climate since the death of Stalin, there was no 
amelioration of this situation during 1954, a year distin- 
guished by the closure on American insistence of the Polish 
consulates general in New York, Chicago, and Detroit; by mu- 
tual expulsions of Soviet and American embassy personnel 
accused of improper activities; and by constant harassment 
of members of the American diplomatic colony in Moscow 
and the satellite capitals.’ 

Almost the only U.S.-Soviet issue which moved toward so- 
lution during 1954 was the long-standing question of a set- 
tlement of Moscow’s debt to the United States for wartime 
lend-lease assistance. Out of a group of 186 naval vessels on 
loan from the United States which the U.S.S.R. had under- 
taken to return as far back as 1948, 38 were actually returned 


14Cf. especially Department of State Bulletin, v. go (March 8, 1954), Pp. 3523 


Vv. 31 (July 19, 1954), pp. 90-91; ibid. (August 23, 1954), p. 274; New York 
Times, October 29 and go, 1954. 
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during the year and agreement was reached on the return of 
27 others.?® 

With both the Soviet and satellite governments there were 
frequent exchanges regarding the status of persons who had 
disappeared Eastward or Westward across the Iron Curtain. 
In 1954 the United States managed to obtain the release of 
one of its nationals (John Hvasta) from Czechoslovakia 1* 
and two noncitizen children (Constantin and Peter Geor- 
gescu) from Rumania.’ Three other Americans (Hermann, 
Noel, and Herta Field) were released from detention in 
Hungary and Poland following diplomatic inquiries based 
on new information.’* Repeated inquiries as to the fate of 
other Americans reported to be in Soviet prison camps or 
elsewhere in the Soviet Union were unsuccessful,’® but sev- 
eral angry communications were exchanged with Moscow in 
connection with the defection to the West of two Soviet 
secret agents (Yuri A. Rastvorov *° and Nikolai E. Khokh- 
lov) 4 who had placed themselves at the disposition of Amer- 
ican authorities in Japan and Germany respectively. 

In addition to recurrent incidents along the border be- 
tween Czechoslovakia and the American zone of Germany,” 
an important issue with the satellite governments arose out 
of the propaganda activities of the American-financed Cru- 
sade for Freedom and Radio Free Europe, particularly the 
launching in Germany of leaflet-carrying balloons which 
came down in Czechoslovakia and Hungary and occasioned 
vehement protests by the governments of those countries.** 
The Communist governments, on their side, had developed 
a new type of diplomatic issue with obvious propagandistic 
15 Department of State Bulletin, v. 30 (January 11, 1954), pp. 45-47; ibid. 
(April 12, 1954), p. 563; v. 32 (January 10, 1955), p. 52. 

16 [bid., v. 30 (February 15, 1954), Pp. 251. 

17 New York Times, April 13, 1954. 

18 Department of State Bulletin, v. 31 (October 18, 1954), pp. 586-588. 

19 Ibid., v. 30 (May 24, 1954), p- 785; New York Times, September 19, 1954. 
20 Ibid., March 5, April 14, and August 25, 1954; Department of State Bulle- 
tin, v. 31 (August 23, 1954), pp. 271-273. 

21 Ibid., v. 30 (May 3, 1954), p. 671; ibid. (May 10, 1954), p. 715. 

22 Ibid., v. 30 (March 1, 1954), pp. 319-320; ibid. (April 12, 1954), pp. 563- 
564; ibid., v. 31 (July 19, 1954), p- 91; New York Times, April 25, July 16, 
October 3 and 5, 1954. 


23 Department of State Bulletin, v. 30 (June 7, 1954), p. 881; v. 32 (January 3, 
1955)» PP. 14-16. 
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aims in connection with the occasional seizure by Chinese 
Nationalist warships of Communist vessels bound for ports 
in mainland China. Ignoring the fact that Nationalist China 
had long maintained a naval blockade of the Chinese coast, 
the Communist governments took the position that the Na- 
tionalist territory in Formosa was actually under American 
military occupation. Accordingly they made frequent pro- 
tests to the United States despite Washington’s disclaimer of 
all responsibility. In addition to lengthy correspondence re- 
garding the Polish tanker Praca (seized October 1, 1953),** 
the Polish merchant vessel Gottwald (seized May 13, 1954),”* 
and the Soviet tanker Tuapse (seized June 23, 1954),”* there 
were complaints of alleged harassment of Communist vessels 
by American aircraft.27 In the autumn Moscow even carried 
the issue before the U.N. General Assembly (Chapter VII), 
while Poland made supplementary protests to this country 
over its action in granting asylum to some of the crewmen 
from the Praca and Gottwald.*® 

A much more serious class of incidents were the recurrent 
Soviet and satellite attacks on American military aircraft 
proceeding on their normal business in areas close to the 
Iron Curtain but alleged by the attacking states to have vio- 
lated their frontiers or territorial waters. Beginning with the 
Soviet attack on a U.S. patrol plane over the Baltic in 1950, 
Soviet aircraft had been responsible for six such incidents 
entailing the loss of 44 American servicemen. Other free 
world countries had also been affected by these tactics, 
though to a lesser degree. The diplomatic aftermath of such 
incidents fell into a well-defined and wholly unsatisfactory 
sequence which normally involved (1) the exchange of mu- 
tually contradictory versions of the facts; (2) presentation 
by the United States of damage claims covering the loss of 
the aircraft and compensation to the victims or their fam- 
ilies; (3) rejection of these claims by the Communist gov- 


24 Tbid., v. 29 (November 9, 1953), Pp. 640. 
25 Ibid., v. 30 (May 31, 1954), pp. 824-825. 
26 Ibid., v. 31 (July 12, 1954), p. 51; #bid. (July 26, 1954), p. 131; New York 
Times, July 20, 1954. 

27 Department of State Bulletin, v. 31 (August 16, 1954), p. 241; ibid. (Decem- 
ber 13, 1954), P- goo. 

28 Ibid. (November 1, 1954), p. 653; ibid. (December 27, 1954), pp. 982-984. 
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ernment or governments involved; (4) referral of the case by 
the United States to the International Court of Justice; (5) 
Communist refusal to recognize the Court’s jurisdiction; and 
(6) elimination of the case from the Court calendar. Four 
cases of this kind were in the mill during 1954, involving 
respectively a C-47 military transport plane forced down in 
Hungary by a Soviet fighter on November 19, 1951; 7° a B-29 
aircraft shot down by Soviet fighters off northern Japan on 
October 7, 1952; °° an RB-50 training plane likewise de- 
stroyed by Soviet fighters over the Sea of Japan on July 29, 
1953; *4 and an American fighter aircraft destroyed by 
Czechoslovak fighter planes over German territory on March 
10, 1953.52 Two more such incidents were to occur in the 
latter part of 1954 (see below). 

The constant frustrations encountered in relations with 
the Communist states added to the strain occasioned by the 
general East-West struggle in Indochina and elsewhere. 
There were recurring demands in some American quarters 
for a “‘new look” at the whole problem of relations with the 
Communist world. General Mark W. Clark appeared before 
a Senate committee (August 10) to urge a rupture of rela- 
tions with the U.S.S.R. and its satellites and a conversion of 
the United Nations from a Communist “sounding board” 
into a vigorously anti-Soviet political and military force. A 
comparable state of feeling was voiced the same day by ex- 
President Herbert Hoover: 


“Our dangers from the Communist source of gigantic evil in 
the world are unending. All of the peace agencies we have cre- 
ated and all of the repeated conferences we have held have failed 
to find even a whisper of real peace. . . . Sooner or later a new 
line of action will become imperative.” 


The President Speaks 


Natural as such expressions might seem to Americans, they 
invariably caused dismay in allied countries where the un- 
compromising tendency of American foreign policy and 
29 Tbid., v. 30 (March 22, 1954), pp. 449-451; V. 31 (July 26, 1954), pp. 130-131. 


30 Ibid. (October 18, 1954), pp. 579-586; v. 33 (July 11, 1955), pp. 67-69. 


81 Ibid., v. 30 (March 15, 1954), Pp. 409-410; v. 31 (December 6, 1954), pp- 
857-862. 


32 Ibid. (August 30, 1954), pp. 302-309. 
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opinion during these months had been watched with grow- 
ing apprehension. Typical of many European comments dur- 
ing the summer of 1954 was an article in the English Man- 
chester Guardian of July 7. The Republican leaders in Con- 
gress, it said, 


“, . . have almost closed the door on intelligent policies either 
in Europe or in Asia. No negotiation with Communists, no ad- 
mission of China to the United Nations, and no more help for 
Western Europe unless the European Defense Community is 
ratified—such is their approach. . . . Can we still compromise 
with American policy? It is hard to see how, unless the President 
takes a stronger part. ... The divergence opens appalling pos- 
sibilities—among them the dissolution of N.A.T.O.,—but it has 
to be faced.” 


Continuation of present trends, in the Guardian’s view, 
would mean the loss of all American military bases in Eu- 
rope except in Spain, the forcing of Western Europe and 
Great Britain into a reluctant neutralism, and “the aliena- 
tion of every ‘uncommitted’ country in the world.” 

If these dire eventualities failed to come to pass, it was not 


because such apprehensions were not widely shared but be- 
cause the danger signals had also been perceived in Washing- 
ton. The President, in the Guardian’s words, was in fact be- 
ginning to “take a stronger part.” From the end of June on- 
ward, there were frequent indications that Mr. Eisenhower 
intended to place increased emphasis on solidarity within 
the free world even if some modification in policy toward 
the Communist states was also involved. 

If there is an identifiable turning point in the evolution 
of American foreign policy during 1954, it would seem to 
have occurred at about the time of Prime Minister Church- 
ill’s and Foreign Secretary Eden’s visit to Washington on 
June 25-29. Not only did this meeting serve to restore the 
badly shaken harmony of the British and American govern- 
ments, but the desire of the President to adhere to a line 
of policy consistent both with thermonuclear realities and 
with the hopes and fears of other free nations appears to 
have been significantly encouraged. It was a realization of 
the overwhelming destructive power of the new weapons 
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that had first impelled the British Prime Minister to under- 
take his trip to Washington, and there is no doubt that he 
labored to imbue the President with his own sense of the 
urgency of finding a new basis for relations with the Com- 
munist world. 

The President was not prepared at this time to asso- 
ciate himself with Sir Winston’s renewed attempts to es- 
tablish personal contact with the Soviet leaders (Chapter 
III). But he did tell his press conference on June go that 
while he opposed “appeasement” and would not “‘be a party 
to any treaty that makes anybody a slave,’ he nevertheless 
considered that “‘peaceful coexistence’ was “the hope of the 
world.” “Certainly,” said Mr. Eisenhower, ‘‘we didn’t ex- 
pect to be eliminated, and certainly, he thought, it would 
be silly to say you could eliminate the other instantly. We 
had got to find ways of living together.” To Sir Winston, 
fresh from his conversations with the President, this state- 
ment amounted to nothing less than “a recognition of the 
appalling character which war has now assumed and that its 
fearful consequences go even beyond the difficulties and 
dangers of dwelling side by side with Communist States” 
(July 12). 

The new spirit which now began to animate American 
foreign policy received firmer definition at the President’s 
news conference of August 4, when he made the much- 
quoted statement: “I think we should talk less about Amer- 
ican leadership in the world, because we are trying to be a 
good partner.” Leadership, as exercised in recent months in 
the Far East and other places, had clearly not produced very 
satisfactory results. Partnership, the President seemed to 
think, might prove psychologically more effective, especially 
if we were “more imaginative” and “less niggardly” in our 
attempts to combat the Communist challenge. It might help 
to convince the world of what we ourselves already knew— 
that all we wanted for other people were “merely the rights 
that we enjoy ourselves”: above all, that we had “‘no desire 
to start the great cataclysm of war.” To reinforce the point, 
the President took occasion at his next news conference 
(August 11) to emphasize his disagreement with the demands 
for a “tougher” foreign policy, spoke of “preventive war’ as 
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something “unthinkable in today’s conditions,” and pointed 
to recent improvements in such countries as Egypt, Iran, and 
Guatemala to illustrate the broad possibilities available for 
constructive action within the free world. 

This new approach required no formal redefinition of 
U.S. foreign policy as enshrined in policy papers of the Na- 
tional Security Council. It did involve a considerable modi- 
fication of the spirit in which accepted principles were being 
applied in the day-to-day operations of the government. To 
judge from the series of presidential statements in which the 
new attitude was expounded, two main elements were in- 
volved. One was a better relationship with our ‘cold war’ 
enemies, reflecting the hope that we ‘could begin to talk 
decently and intelligently and constructively, rather than 
finding it necessary always to stand up and call names and 
create further division in the world” (August 4). Behind this 
hope, no doubt, lay a heightened appreciation of what might 
happen if the East-West rivalry continued unchecked. “Since 
the advent of nuclear weapons,” the President now re- 
marked (October 19), “it seems clear there is no longer any 
alternative to peace if there is to be a happy and well world.” 
War in the atomic age no longer presented “the possibility 
of victory or defeat,” but “only the alternatives in degrees 
of destruction” (October 20). 

To some attentive observers of the Washington scene, this 
sounded like an acknowledgment that a “nuclear stale- 
mate” was now in effect. There had to be peace, the Pres- 
ident seemed to be saying, because neither side could any 
longer engage in war without incurring intolerable losses. 
According to some accounts, the President had formally laid 
down the principle that nothing should be done to involve 
the United States in a nuclear war. Although we must re- 
main strong enough to fight such a war if it was forced upon 
us, the main problem henceforth would be to find a basis 
for “coexistence” with the Soviet Union during what might 
be a long period of uneasy peace.** The United States was 


33 See especially Chalmers M. Roberts, “Battle on “The Rim of Hell’: Presi- 
dent vs. Warhawks,” Reporter, v. 11, no. 11 (December 16, 1954), pp. 11-14. 
The clearest analysis of the military factors involved is Sir John C, Slessor, 
Strategy for the West (New York, Morrow, 1954). 
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clearly not prepared on this account to renounce such major 
foreign policy objectives as the inclusion of Western Ger- 
many in the Western alliance system, unpalatable though 
this might be to the men in the Kremlin. It was prepared, 
apparently, to go to somewhat increased lengths in consid- 
ering the Kremlin’s point of view and exploring any possi- 
bilities for peaceful resolution of East-West antagonisms. 

The other and equally significant aspect of the new ap- 
proach was the cultivation of a better relationship with our 
own friends of the free world, animated by a spirit of “good 
partnership” and a determination to make good use of our 
common advantages. It would be inaccurate to suggest that 
this was in any sense a “new” concept for the President or 
his administration. But the time was evidently considered 
ripe for a reaffirmation of principles which had at times ap- 
peared to be falling into neglect. “As I see it,” said the Pres- 
ident (August 11), 


“the free world has a better chance than before to use its brains, 
its intelligence, its understanding and, indeed, its wealth, to 
build up a structure that will really be impervious to the Com- 
munist assault, whether that assault takes its usual form of sub- 
version and bribery and infiltration or whether, in the long run, 
it might include force.” 


Here, in a nutshell, was a theory of “competitive coexist- 
ence,” based not on tame surrender to Communist threat 
and pressure but on active promotion of the cause of free- 
dom on a world-wide scale. 


Aircraft Incidents 


The new approach in American foreign policy was to be 
severely tested from various directions before the year was 
out. The import of the President’s recent statements had 
barely begun to sink in before another American aircraft was 
destroyed in the Far East under conditions that seemed oddly 
out of keeping with Moscow’s “conciliatory” line, but which 
gave the United States an excellent opportunity to prove its 
capacity for national self-restraint. On September 4, 1954 
(local time), a Navy “Neptune” PeV patrol plane on weather 
and anti-submarine duty over international waters in the Sea 
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of Japan was attacked without warning by two Soviet MIG 
fighters and shot down with the loss of one crewman. Both 
governments lodged immediate protests, the U.S.S.R. claim- 
ing as usual that the plane had violated Soviet territory and 
opened fire on the Soviet fighters, while the United States in- 
sisted that it had not been within 43 miles of the Siberian 
coast and had not fired until attacked.* 

Rather than confine itself to the usual diplomatic protests, 
the United States decided on this occasion to lay the in- 
cident before the U.N. Security Council as being “of a 
type which might endanger the maintenance of international 
peace and security.” Meeting on September 10, the Council 
heard Ambassador Lodge contrast the Russians’ “continuing 
disregard for the generally accepted standards of interna- 
tional conduct” with this country’s meticulous observance 
of its international obligations and insistence on legal 
methods of adjudication. No specific action was requested of 
the Security Council, and none was taken in face of a threat 
by Soviet delegate A. Y. Vyshinsky to veto any resolution 
unacceptable to the U.S.S.R. Most delegates expressed sym- 
pathy with the U.S. position, commended Mr. Lodge for his 
moderate stand, and agreed that it was difficult to reconcile 
such attacks with the professed Soviet desire to relax inter- 
national tensions. 

A second and potentially more serious incident occurred 
on November 7 when a U.S. Air Force RB-29 photo-recon- 
naissance plane was shot down by two MIG-type Soviet fight- 
ers off northern Japan, again with one fatality among the 
crew of 11. According to the Air Force, the plane had been 
on a “photo-mapping mission” near Japan’s northern ex- 
tremity and within sight of the Soviet-held Habomai Islands, 
although at no time within ten to 15 miles of Soviet-occupied 
territory. (The Habomai Islands, an extension of the Kurile 
chain, had been occupied by the U.S.S.R. at the close of the 
war but were regarded by the United States and Japan as an 
integral part of Japanese territory, illegally occupied by 
Soviet forces.) The usual protests were exchanged, the 
34 Department of State Bulletin, v. 31 (September 13, 1954), pp. 364-365. 


Errors in the U.S. note regarding the location of the incident and the return 
of fire were corrected in the light of later information. 
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U.S.S.R. claiming that the American plane had violated its 
“state boundary” and opened fire, while the United States 
averred that the aircraft had been shot down “over Japanese 
territory’ and demanded “moral and material repara- 
tions.” 35 

Although public reaction to this renewed provocation was 
sharp, the administration was clearly unwilling to precip- 
itate a crisis. The President at his news conference on No- 
vember 10 observed that the details of the attack were not 
clear-cut, stressed the disputed sovereignty of the Habomai 
Islands, and professed to discern a change for the better in 
the general Soviet attitude. In a second protest note deliv- 
ered November 17 the United States warned that unless all 
possible steps were taken to prevent the recurrence of such 
incidents, it would be “impelled to provide the necessary de- 
fensive protection for United States aircraft engaging in 
these legitimate and peaceful missions.” Moscow retorted on 
December 11 that the way to prevent further incidents was 
to prevent “future violations by American military aircraft 
of the Soviet state frontier,” and that defensive measures 
could only increase the risk of incidents as well as running 


counter to “the requirements of easing international ten- 
sion.” 6 


Coexistence or Surrender? 


On November 8, the day after this second Soviet attack, 
the President declared in a speech that “the possibility of 
permanent peace is more promising than in any time in 
recent years... . All of us are profoundly thankful that the 
terrible specter of war looms less threateningly over man- 
kind.” There could be no doubt of the acceptability of such 
a view to the broad mass of the American public, which had 
begun to display increasing weariness with the alarums and 
excursions so prevalent in recent months. The congressional 
elections of November 2, conducted with comparative free- 
dom from partisan excesses, had produced Democratic ma- 
jorities in both houses of Congress and in so doing had less- 


85 Ibid. (November 29, 1954), pp. 811-812. 
86 Ibid., v. 31 (November 29, 1954), pp. 811-812; New York Times, December 
12, 1954. 
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ened the President’s dependence on right-wing elements in 
his own party, thus opening the way for a revival of bipar- 
tisan cooperation on a moderate internationalist basis. ‘The 
attitudes associated with “McCarthyism” in foreign as well 
as domestic policy were falling into discredit in anticipation 
of the motion of censure on Senator McCarthy’s conduct 
which was under consideration by the Senate. 

What worried some Americans about the new trend in 
foreign policy was the difficulty of maintaining what the 
President had once called the “steady course . . . between 
an assertion of strength that is truculent and a confession of 
helplessness that is cowardly” (February 2, 1953). If we re- 
fused to be provoked by such actions as the shooting down of 
our planes, were we not in danger of making the opposite 
mistake and abdicating our undoubted rights? What was the 
purpose of our nuclear supremacy and our strategic air force 
if not to protect us against harassment by our enemies? By 
failing to make a vigorous stand when our interests were 
tampered with, might we not in the long run expose our- 
selves to total defeat in the ‘“‘cold war’? 

It was Senator Knowland who made himself the spokes- 
man of those who experienced such misgivings. Interrupting 
a Senate debate on November 15, he demanded a full in- 
quiry by the State and Defense Departments and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff “into our foreign and defense policy to find 
out where in their judgment it will take us and whether this 
clear and present danger which appears to me to exist is 
such that a basic change in the direction of our policy is 
warranted.” In what appeared to be a direct challenge of the 
President’s recent policy, Mr. Knowland warned against the 
“Trojan horse of coexistence” as the prelude to a later 
“atomic stalemate”—in which, he predicted, the United 
States would have lost its present atomic superiority, the 
nations now “toying with neutralism” would have openly 
adopted it, and the Kremlin would be in a position to begin 
“operation nibbling” and “seek to take over the peripheral 
nations bite by bite.” This situation, said Senator Knowland, 
would “inevitably result in our country becoming a con- 
tinental Dien Bien Phu in a Communist totalitarian world,” 
and would enable the Russians to “make an all-out challenge 
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to us wherein we would be allowed the choice to surrender 
or die.” 

Under questioning from his Senate colleagues, Mr. Know- 
land disclaimed any desire for “preventive war” against Rus- 
sia, but seemed to imply that any further Communist aggres- 
sion, open or covert, should be met by an immediate resort 
to (or threat of) “massive retaliation”: 


“I think the alternative is for this country to make it clear 
that we cannot and will not stand for any further Communist 
expansion, and if Russia makes the challenge of expansion, then 
I think we must face up to the full repercussions of deciding 
whether we should merely try to stop Russia on a purely local 


basis, or whether the body of the octopus should be brought 
under attack.” 


For Mr. Knowland, the chief danger in the notion of 
“peaceful coexistence” apparently lay in the possibility that 
it might be confused with “peace at any price” or progres- 
sive surrender to Soviet demands.3? The President, however, 
had said nothing about surrendering; on the contrary, he 
had frequently pointed out that a lessening in the danger of 
war implied no diminution in the necessity for strength and 
unity in the free world, both to protect our freedoms and 
to be prepared for any “diminution of the intractability of 
the other side’s position’”’ (October 27). 

What administration leaders had not yet explained so 
clearly was how our freedoms were to be adequately pro- 
tected under the new conditions if the intractability of the 
other side failed to diminish. Secretary Dulles, observing 
that “coexistence” was an extremely abstract philosophical 
concept, said he saw no immediate emergency requiring a 
full-scale foreign policy review, adding that he failed to dis- 
cern “any particular change in the actions, the conduct, the 
deeds of the Soviet Communists and their associates” (No- 
vember 16). The President continued to plead for better un- 
derstanding between the peoples of the United States and 
the U.S.S.R., insisting that a “modus vivendi’” must be 
reached if the world was to avert destruction, and that Amer- 


37 For a further exposition of Mr. Knowland’s views, cf. New York Times 
Magazine, December 5, 1954, pp. 13 ff. 
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icans must seek and share a “grass roots” understanding with 
the peoples of the Soviet Union (November 16). 


“The Courage to be Patient” 


How far the projected “modus vivendi” might be con- 
sidered applicable to Communist China as well as the Soviet 
Union had also not yet been made clear; and it was the 
actions of the Peking government, as Secretary Dulles 
pointed out (November 16), that currently seemed to in- 
volve the greatest danger of a “new war erupting.” Yet it 
was Communist China’s action of November 23 in sentenc- 
ing 11 American airmen and two civilians on patently 
trumped-up espionage charges (Chapter IV) that produced 
the clearest affirmation yet of this country’s determination to 
relegate war to the bottom of its list of policy alternatives. 
While Senator Knowland urged a naval blockade of the Chi- 
nese mainland and averred that the United States had a 
“moral obligation” to “use more than words” to protect its 
citizens abroad, Secretary Dulles declared (November 29) 
that our “first duty’ was “to exhaust peaceful means of sus- 
taining our international rights and those of our citizens.” 

This view was fully supported by the President at his news 
conference on December 2: 


“The great hope of mankind is that we can find methods and 
means of progressing a little bit, even if by little steps, toward 
a true or real peace and that we do not go progressively toward 
war. 

“Now, on our side we must make certain that our efforts to 
promote peace are not interpreted as appeasement or any pur- 
chase of immediate favor at the cost of principle. We must, on 
the other hand, be — and refuse to be goats into actions 
that would be unwise. 

“Let us recognize that we owe it to ourselves and the world 
to explore every possible peaceable means of settling differences 
before we even think of such a thing as war. 

“And the hard way is to have the courage to be patient, tire- 
lessly to seek out every single avenue open to us in the hope even 
finally of leading the other side to a little better understanding 
of the honesty of our intentions. And there is no question, they 
honestly, in certain instances, do question our intentions. They 
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do not believe always, or at least universally, that we are peace- 
ably inclined... .” 


The decision to refer the problem of the captive fliers to 
the United Nations (Chapter VII) was one of several actions 
which would make it less easy to misconstrue our peaceful 
intentions, either in the Communist world or elsewhere. 
Meanwhile Secretary Dulles, in a speech at Chicago on No- 
vember 29,°* reviewed American foreign policy in terms 
considerably milder than had sometimes been used in the 
past. That policy, he made clear, still rested on the belief 
that “the greatest contribution that we can make to peace 
is to be ready to fight if need be, and to have the resources 
and the allies to assure that an aggressor would surely be de- 
feated.”” But, he cautioned, “that does not mean being trucu- 
lent or provocative or militaristic. It does mean seeking 
peace not only with the heart but also with the mind.” 
Though “effective retaliatory power” remained the chief re- 
liance of the free nations, this did not mean “that any local 
war would automatically be turned into a general war with 
atomic bombs being dropped all over the map,” nor did it 
mean “that the aggressor has to be totally destroyed.” As for 
the American interest in the liberation of captive peoples, 
which had been a source of some uneasiness to our allies, 
Mr. Dulles reminded his audience that “liberation normally 
comes from within’”—although, he added, it was “more apt 
to come from within if hope is constantly sustained from 
without,” as we were “doing in many ways.” It was to in- 
ternal developments within the Soviet sphere itself, more 
than to any action on our part, that we apparently looked 
to bring about “the change at some time of the absolute 
rule which international Communism asserts over the once 
free nations of Europe and Asia.” 


Toward a New Sirategy of Foreign Relations 


A shift of this magnitude in the general emphasis of our 
foreign policy implied adjustments in various fields of in- 
ternational action and in the agencies responsible for them. 
Even within the government the new tendencies were not 


88 Excerpts in Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1954, pp. 15-23. 
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yet fully understood, and a considerable effort of coordina- 
tion would clearly be needed if the various strands of our 
foreign policy, military, economic, and psychological, were 
to be brought into harmony with the new concept. It was 
apparently with these needs in mind that the President on 
December 16 appointed Nelson A. Rockefeller as a special 
presidential assistant, with responsibilities that centered in 
the field of “psychological strategy” but involved broad co- 
ordinating responsibility in regard to Mutual Security, tech- 
nical assistance, and other fields. Emphasizing the changing 
orientation of the national policy, the President said in his 
letter of appointment: * 


“In keeping with our heritage we seek to join with all peoples 
and in a common effort to achieve and sustain the basic essen- 
tials of human dignity. 

“It is time for all of us to renew our faith in ourselves and i in 
our fellow men. The whole world has been far too preoccupied 
with fears. It is time for people throughout the world to think 
again of hopes, of the progress that is within reach.” 


One field that was plainly in need of attention was that of 
international information—the telling of “America’s story” 
abroad through the radio, press, and other media of com- 
munication. President Eisenhower had spoken earlier in the 
year (April 22) of a “tragic failure to understand us and our 
purposes” which had grossly distorted the image of the 
United States in European minds. In later months he fre- 
quently reverted to this theme, notably in an important 
speech to the American Legion on August go: 


“There is a dangerous disproportion between our country’s 
efforts to tell the truth about freedom and our Nation’s objec- 
tives on the one hand and the propaganda of the Red dictator- 
ship on the other. For every spokesman of freedom that we as- 
sign to the struggle for men’s minds and hearts, the Communists 
assign scores; for every dollar we spend for informational pur- 
poses, they spend 50 in opposition; for every word we utter in 
the cause of liberty and faith, they utter thousands to extol 
their system and to degrade and defame the values of the free. 

‘“.. . We must preach, demonstrate, and tirelessly sell the 
vitality and value of freedom in the world. Nothing is more 


89 Department of State Bulletin, v. 32 (January 3, 1955), p. 16. 
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dangerous to our cause than to expect America’s message to be 
heard if we don’t bother to tell it.” 


Action along these lines would evidently involve not 
merely an increased appropriation for the U.S. Information 
Agency but also some reappraisal of its basic directives. In 
keeping with what had been the predominant emphasis of 
current foreign policy, the U.S.I.A. had been devoting most 
of its limited resources to pointing up the deceptions of 
Communism, principally in countries behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, while giving only secondary weight to the promotion of 
U.S. objectives in friendly and neutral countries. The Voice 
of America, though broadcasting to all parts of the world 
in 38 different languages, was devoting three-quarters of its 
total programs and two-thirds of its budget to broadcasts 
aimed behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains.‘ This em- 
phasis, powerfully reinforced by nongovernmental under- 
takings such as Radio Free Europe, was consistent with the 
national concern for the fate of the “captive peoples’ but 
had offered less resistance to the prevalent anti-American 
tendencies within the free world.* 


Immigration and Cultural Exchange 


Another aspect of American policy that directly affected the 
understanding and cooperation of peoples and “the basic 
essentials of human dignity’ was the restrictive approach to 
immigration which had recently found expression in the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act of 1952, enacted over President 
Truman’s veto and widely criticized on the score of undue 
limitations on immigration, invidious distinctions among 
peoples of different national origins, and a degree of security 
consciousness which was felt to be burdensome, humiliating, 
and frequently unjust in its impact on the individual po- 
tential immigrant or naturalized citizen. At the outset of his 
administration President Eisenhower had promised that this 
legislation would be referred to Congress for review and for 
enactment of a statute that would “guard our legitimate na- 


40 Tbid., v. 31 (December 20, 1954), pp. 963-964. 

41For detailed discussion cf. Richard D. Lambert, ed., “America Through 
Foreign Eyes,” Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, v. 295 (September 1954), pp. 1-145. 
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tional interests and be faithful to our basic ideas of freedom 
and fairness to all.” His subsequent recommendations along 
these lines had been disregarded by Congress, however, and 
were not repeated in 1954. Persons dissatisfied with the exist- 
ing immigration law had to content themselves with assur- 
ances that every effort was being made to administer it in a 
humane spirit. 

Serious difficulties had also arisen in the administration of 
the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, an emergency measure pro- 
viding for the admission to the United States by December 
31, 1956 of 214,000 immigrants (including 5,000 already here 
on a temporary basis) outside the regular immigration quota. 
The main purpose had been to provide a permanent home 
for 186,000 refugees of various types, including escapees from 
behind the Iron Curtain; but its realization was impeded by 
administrative and security requirements of so rigorous a 
character that the time required for processing each individ- 
ual applicant was officially estimated at 162 working days.*? 
Thus the program moved very slowly, and such visas as were 
issued went mostly to relatives of persons already in the United 
States. Total admissions by the end of the year numbered 
only 13,056, while an additional 3,994 had received visas and 
41,997 cases were pending.** The growing prospect that the 
intentions of the act would not be fulfilled caused bitter re- 
crimination at home, threatened the migration targets set by 
the Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration,** 
and deprived the program of much of its psychological 
benefit. 

A similar concern for security inhibited the United States 
in the field of cultural exchange. True, individual Amer- 
icans were traveling abroad in unprecedented numbers, and 
thousands of foreign students and others visited this country, 
absorbing impressions of American life which would undoubt- 
edly have an impact on world opinion in years to come. 
But many individuals prominent in intellectual and scientific 


42.New York Times, January 14, 1955; for details cf. Department of State 
Bulletin, v. 31 (September 27, 1954), pp. 452-458. 

43 Ibid. (August 16, 1954), pp. 239-240; New York Times, January 14, 1955. 
44 Ibid., December 5, 1954 and July 30, 1955. For details see especially Inter- 
governmental Committee for European Migration and Immigration to the 
United States (H. Rept. 1570, 84th Cong., Washington, G.P.O., 1955). 
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pursuits were deterred from visiting the United States by our 
stringent immigration requirements and by uncertainty about 
the climate of public opinion. Scientific bodies often preferred 
to hold their international congresses abroad to avoid embar- 
rassing incidents. With the Communist world, in particular, 
cultural interchange was no longer welcome—a marked con- 
trast to the official attitude of a few years earlier, when 
Washington had pressed for a broad exchange of persons and 
ideas in the confidence that such activities could only benefit 
the forces of freedom. A group of Soviet editors who requested 
visas to visit the United States in July * were still await- 
ing a reply at the end of the year. Even the admission of 
11 Czechoslovak and Hungarian churchmen to attend a series 
of Protestant meetings aroused considerable anxiety, despite 
the State Department’s assurance that “the spiritual founda- 
tion on which this country rests is too strong to be adversely 
affected by any pro-Communist activities in which this small 
group of delegates from Communist-dominated areas might 
attempt to engage.”’ *® 

Such manifestations of insecurity would become less fre- 
quent as the nation regained its normal self-confidence. Within 
another year the United States would again be pressing for 
wider exchanges in a manner obviously embarrassing to the 
Soviet leaders, whose concern for the maintenance of an insu- 
lated society seemed fundamental rather than transitory. The 
waning of doubt and self-distrust in the United States would 
be an important contribution to that “increased understand- 
ing and cooperation among all peoples” which the President 
and others considered so vital to the survival of the free world. 


2. WORLD STRATEGY AND MILITARY POLICY 


The national defense policies of the United States under- 
went no radical change in response to the new conditions 
which affected our general approach to international affairs 
in the course of 1954. The so-called “new look” military 
policy developed in the autumn of 1953 had been specifically 
designed for the “‘long haul” and was thus intended to remain 


45 Ibid., July 27, 1954. 
46 Department of State Bulletin, v. 31 (July 26, 1954), pp. 129-130. 
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valid over a period of years, rather than being subjected to 
what the President had called “inefficient and expensive starts 
and stops’ in response to transitory changes in the interna- 
tional climate. 

The main result of the “new look” at the nation’s military 
problems undertaken by the Joint Chiefs of Staff had been 
a decision to place increased reliance on air power and atomic 
weapons and to reduce proportionately the share of the 
available resources devoted to more conventional forms of 
preparedness. This shift of emphasis had not been governed 
exclusively by military considerations but had also taken into 
account “‘a wider range of political and economic factors.” 47 
Politically, the exploitation of our special advantages in the 
field of air power and atomic weapons seemed the obvious 
way to achieve national objectives at minimum risk and sac- 
rifice. Economically, it offered a solution to the thorny prob- 
lems of national finance and a balanced budget—one that 
should make it possible, as Secretary Dulles said (January 12), 
“to get, and share, more basic security at less cost.” In keep- 
ing with these preferences, the “new look” envisaged the 
withdrawal wherever possible of American forces stationed 
abroad. While we still intended, as in the past, to participate 
fully in the common defense of the free world, our contribu- 
tion would be of a quite specialized nature. According to Ad- 
miral Arthur W. Radford, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff (April 14), our task was to supply “complex technical 
weapons and equipment, modern air and naval power, and 
highly mobile offensive combat forces backed up by ready 
reserves.” It would be up to the “other free nations” to pro- 
vide “the bulk of the defensive ground forces” as well as 
“local naval and air power.” 


The Budget and Defense Policy 


The decisive influence of fiscal policy in shaping the defense 
program was frankly acknowledged in the President’s budget 
message for the fiscal year 1955, transmitted on January 21, 
1954. Reiterating views which he had often expressed before, 


47 Statement of Admiral Arthur W. Radford, December 14, 1953, in Docu-™ re 
ments on American Foreign Relations, 1953, p. 64. For a full discussion cf. ; , 


E. Raymond Platig, “The ‘New Look’ Raises Old Problems,” Review of Poli- J 
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General Eisenhower declared that our basic objective was “the 
continued maintenance of a strong military force which is 
within the financial capacity of a sound economy. We can- 
not afford to build military strength by sacrificing economic 
strength.” In line with this concept, expenditures and appro- 
priations (or new obligational authority) were to be curtailed 
in the next fiscal year throughout the entire area of “na- 
tional security,” which for budgetary purposes included na- 
tional defense, foreign military aid, atomic energy, and stock- 
piling. The extent of the proposed reductions may be seen 
from the following figures (in billions): 


(Fiscal years) 1953 1954 1955 
Expenditure (including funds previously 

appropriated) $50.3 $48.7 $44.9 
New obligational authority 57-2 39-3 34.9 


The justification for this retrenchment, according to the 
President, lay not in any diminution of the dangers to which 
the nation was exposed but rather in the development of our 
own military capability—specifically, in “our great and grow- 
ing number of nuclear weapons.” The usefulness of these new 
weapons, he said, was such as to create “new relationships 
between men and materials” and thus permit “economies in 
the use of men as we build forces suited to our situation in 
the world today.” ** In keeping with this advantage, and in 
accordance with ‘‘a new military program unanimously rec- 
ommended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff,” our whole defense 
strategy was being reoriented toward “‘the creation, mainte- 
nance, and full exploitation of modern air power.” This “shift 
in emphasis to the full exploitation of air power and modern 
weapons” had put us “in a position to support strong national 
security programs over an indefinite period with less of a 
strain on our manpower, material, and financial resources.” *® 

The scope of the proposed economies in the armed forces 
was considerable. Total military personnel under arms, which 
had grown from 1.5 million at the outbreak of the Korean 
war to 3.7 million in mid-1952 and had since fallen back to 


48 State of the Union Message, January 7, in Documents on American Foreign 
Relations, 1954, p. 5. 
49 Budget Message, January 21, 1954. 
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somewhat more than 3.4 million, was to be further reduced 
to 3.3 million in mid-1954 and a little over 3 million by mid- 
1955. Concurrently, expenditure on both the Army and the 
Navy was to be substantially cut back, whereas expenditure 
for air power (including Naval and Marine aviation) was to 
be larger than in any fiscal year since World War II. The fol- 
lowing figures give an indication of the trend (in billions): 


(Fiscal Years) 1953 1954 1955 
Army $16.2 $14.2 $10.2 
Navy 11.9 11.3 10.5, 
Air Force 15.1 15.6  &©#=16.2 


ae 41°. 7 
Over the next three years, the thtal active ‘aircraft inventory 


of the three services was to increase from 33,000 to 40,000 and 
the Air Force would expand to a total strength of 137 wings, 
including 126 combat wings. Atomic energy expenditures, 
principally for military purposes, would also rise “to the 
highest point in our history,” from $1.8 billion in 1953 to 
$2.2 billion in 1954 and $2.4 billion in 1955. Consistent with 
the emphasis on technological advance, the mobility and fire 
power of the ground forces were also to be increased; two 
more atomic submarines were to follow the U.S.S. Nautilus, 
now practically ready for launching; research on atomic- 
powered aircraft would continue; and the Navy was planning 
to start work on a third giant aircraft carrier of the 65,000- 
ton Forrestal class, described as the ‘‘most versatile and most 
dispersable weapon in our nuclear arsenal.” °° Likewise in- 
cluded in the budget was an inconspicuous item of $68 million 
for civil defense expenditure, designed to “hold our civilian 
losses from possible enemy attack to a minimum.” 


The Pattern of Global Defense 


The strategic thinking which underlay these allocations had 
been summed up by the President in the declaration that 
although we would not be aggressors, we and our allies had 
and would maintain “a massive capability to strike back” with 


50 Statement of Secretary of the Navy Charles A. Thomas, December 11, 1954. 
For a detailed statement on the defense program by Secretary of Defense 
Charles E. Wilson (February 1) see Documents on American Foreign Rela- 
tions, 1954, pp. 24-32. A much more critical analysis appears in Soldier: The 
Memoirs of Matthew B. Ridgway (New York, Harper, 1956), pp. 286-332. 
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nuclear weapons. In considerably greater detail the new 
philosophy was expounded by Secretary Dulles in his famous 
address of January 12 to the Council on Foreign Relations. 
The theme of this important statement was the relationship 
between “local defensive power” and “deterrent” or “mas- 
sive retaliatory power” in a world situation featured by 
Communist domination of the great land masses of Europe 
and Asia. There was “no local defense,’ said Mr. Dulles, 
“which alone will contain the mighty landpower of the 
Communist world. Local defenses must be reinforced by the 
further deterrent of massive retaliatory power.” Since there 
was need for “‘a maximum deterrent at a bearable cost,” secu- 
rity should be organized internationally as it was in local com- 
munities—not by keeping an armed guard in every home, but 
by relying principally on “a community security system so 
well equipped to punish any who break in and steal... that 
... would-be aggressors are generally deterred.” “The way to 
deter aggression,” Mr. Dulles declared, “is for the free com- 
munity to be willing and able to respond vigorously at places 
and with means of its own choosing.” 

A basic policy decision, Mr. Dulles reported, had thus been 


taken by the President on recommendation of the National 
Security Council: 


“The basic decision was to depend primarily upon a great 
capacity to retaliate, instantly, by means and at places of our 
choosing. Now the Department of Defense and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff can shape our military establishment to fit what is our 
policy, instead of having to try to be ready to meet the enemy’s 
many choices. That permits of a selection of military means 
instead of a multiplication of means. As a result, it is now pos- 
sible to get, and share, more basic security at less cost.” 


This policy, the Secretary pointed out, was already being 
applied, particularly in the Far East. The cessation of hostili- 
ties in Korea had enabled us to commence a redeployment of 
our ground forces in that theater and begin creating a stra- 
tegic reserve. From now on, our forces in the Far East would 
feature “highly mobile naval, air and amphibious units” which 
would enable us to oppose aggression, as the President had 


51 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1954, pp. 7-15. 
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said, “with even greater effect than heretofore.” The Japanese 
island of Okinawa was being retained under United States 
control in order “to insure adequate striking power to imple- 
ment the collective security concept.” In Europe, the appli- 
cation of the new policy took a different form, since, as the 
Secretary pointed out, the United States was still pressing 
vigorously for the formation of the European Defense Com- 
munity with a European army. But the NATO powers, he 
recalled, had recently agreed on a new concept for their de- 
fense build-up. As in our own case, it called for develop- 
ing their defensive strength at a reduced rate which would 
“preserve and not exhaust” their and our economic strength. 
These efforts were being reinforced, moreover, “by the strik- 
ing power of a strategic air force based on internationally 
agreed positions.” 


New Nuclear Developments 


This important policy pronouncement was shortly followed 
by a series of sensational events that served to give Mr. Dulles’ 
phrase “massive retaliation” a more lurid meaning than had 
perhaps been intended. In February there were some startling 
revelations about the thermonuclear explosion carried out by 
the United States at Eniwetok Atoll on November 1, 1952, the 
five-megaton force of which was said to have torn a mile-wide 
crater in the floor of the ocean and spread ‘“‘complete devasta- 
tion” over an area six miles in diameter.5? While the world 
gasped at these disclosures, the Atomic Energy Commission on 
March 1 initiated a new test series at the Pacific proving ground 
by detonating another thermonuclear weapon approximately 
four times as powerful. The impetus for this experiment had 
come from the successful Soviet test of a thermonuclear 
weapon in August 1953. Its unlooked-for results included the 
exposure of some 300 persons to atomic radiation, among 
them the 23-man crew of a Japanese fishing vessel which had 
failed to keep clear of the danger zone. The force of the de- 
tonation plainly exceeded the expectations of the scientists 
who prepared it, and later disclosures and speculation re- 
garding the phenomena of lethal radioactive fall-out and at- 


52 Statement of Representative W. Sterling Cole, in New York Times, Febru- 
ary 18, 1954. 
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mospheric contamination were to add a new dimension to 
the awesome capabilities of the new weapons now being de- 
veloped. 

From a military point of view, the results of the test were 
described as eminently satisfactory. Admiral Lewis L. Strauss, 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, assured the 
nation that “enormous potential [had] been added to our 
military posture” by what we had learned in this test and a 
second one conducted on March 26. Among other effects, he 
said, was a prospect of considerably increased emphasis on 
the peaceful uses of atomic power both at home and abroad.* 
But he also made plain on the same occasion that hydrogen 
bombs—on which the United States admittedly possessed no 
monopoly—could be made large enough to “destroy a city” 
the size of metropolitan New York. Inevitably, it was this 
aspect of the March 1 explosion that most powerfully affected 
public imagination, producing sharp criticisms of U.S. policy 
abroad and a more searching examination of the “massive 
retaliation” doctrine at home. 


“Massive Retaliation’ Under Fire 


The reaction to these developments in foreign countries 
was almost universally unfavorable. The very idea of atomic 
or thermonuclear warfare was wholly repellent to European 
and Asian minds. Apart from the humanitarian aspect, Euro- 
peans felt themselves directly threatened by Soviet air-atomic 
power; Asians recalled that it was an Asian country, Japan, 
that had been selected to taste the horrors of actual nuclear 
bombardment. To be told that the United States now intended 
to rely “primarily” upon its capacity for this type of warfare 
sent a shudder down millions of spines—an extra shudder in 
Great Britain, which was providing many of the air bases from 
which American atomic bombers would take off in case of war, 
and which would presumably be marked for immediate Soviet 
reprisals. Even the testing of nuclear weapons, particularly in 
areas where other nations could be directly affected, caused 
intense resentment. ‘““Do you imagine that because these ex- 
periments are taking place in the Pacific that we in Asia are 
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; safe?” asked India’s Prime Minister, Jawaharlal Nehru (March 
31). “How do we know what effects the second explosion 
planned for mid-April will have? How can we be sure that our 
children may not go gradually blind or contract some internal 
disease?” 

For countries allied with the United States there was a 
further unpleasant implication. Development of a “central 
striking force” equipped with nuclear weapons was intended 
to make possible a reduction of U.S. manpower and a with- 
drawal from overseas positions. Carried to its logical conclu- 
sion, this would mean that the only form of U.S. aid on which 
allied countries could rely in case they were attacked in future 
would be retaliation against the aggressor—which might hurt 
the aggressor but would not spare our friends the horrors of in- 
vasion. In Korea, where Americans and Koreans had hitherto 
stood shoulder to shoulder, this policy was already being car- 
ried out despite agonized protests from President Syngman 
Rhee. In Europe, too, there were fears that the United States 
might now feel able to withdraw its NATO contingents and 
simply fall back on its “great capacity to retaliate” in the un- 
happy event that Western Europe was attacked. Much as they 
sometimes resented the presence of American forces in their 
midst, Europeans decidedly preferred that they remain there, 
both for their military value and because they offered a guar- 
antee that the United States would still be on hand if trouble 
broke out. 

In the United States the discussion developed along some- 
what different lines. Though precipitated by such Democratic 
party spokesmen as Chester Bowles, Adlai Stevenson, and 
Dean Acheson,‘ the debate raised issues which all acknowl- 
edged to have more than partisan importance. 

Of primary concern to most Americans was the bearing of S 
the new policies on the physical security of the United States, 
whose own territory, as our leaders had warned, was no longer 
immune from the possibility of atomic devastation. It was 
well known that the Soviet Union also possessed atomic bombs 


54See especially the articles by Messrs. Bowles and Acheson in New York 
Times Magazine, February 28 and March 28, 1954, and Mr. Stevenson’s ad- 
| dress of March 6, 1954. The definitive statement of the administration position 
’ is Secretary Dulles’ article, “Policy for Security and Peace,” Foreign Affairs, 


v. 32 (April 1954), pp. 353-364. 
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and had recently tested a hydrogen “weapon or device.” 
According to the Defense Department, Russia still lacked the 
ability to deliver such a weapon on the United States. The 
“new look” program, however, had been designed for a “long 
haul” of ten or 20 years, and Soviet aviation was not standing 
still. Already there were reports that the Russians had devel- 
oped a high-altitude heavy bomber with ranges up to 10,000 
miles; a prototype of such a bomber was to be exhibited in 
the May Day air parade over Moscow. Thomas K. Finletter, a 
former Secretary of the Air Force, calculated in a book pub- 
lished September go that the U.S.S.R. would have sufficient 
hydrogen weapons and bomber planes to destroy major Amer- 
ican cities and industrial establishments as early as 1956.55 
Under such circumstances, there was bound to be uneasiness 
about what would happen if the two powers should come to 
blows at any time in the future. Some, like Mr. Finletter, 
urged that we try to exclude this possibility primarily by 
maintaining overwhelming air-atomic power of our own. 
Others asked whether we were wise to put ourselves in a posi- 
tion where our defense might depend entirely on weapons 
that could also be used directly against us. 

xX A second question concerned the relationship between a 
strategy of “massive retaliation” and the general direction of 
American world policy, which had owed so much of its past 
effectiveness to our leaders’ obvious dedication to the search 
for world peace and disarmament. Would world opinion ac- 
cept the new strategy as being entirely compatible with these 
objectives? How much weight could we expect our peaceful 
professions to carry when punctuated by thermonuclear ex- 
plosions and official assurances that our bombs could now be 
made big enough to “take out a city’? Initial reports of the 
international reaction to Mr. Dulles’ speech and to the March 
1 explosion were not encouraging. 

Furthermore, there seemed to be a difficulty in reconciling 
the “new look” and “massive retaliation” with our general 
policy of promoting resistance to Communist expansionism 
through regional security arrangements and the creation of 
“situations of strength” in those areas that were threatened 
either by military attack or by the special types of indirect and 
55 Thomas K. Finletter, Power and Policy (New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1954). 
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disguised aggression in which the Communists had long spe- 
cialized. If the way to deter aggression was “for the free com- 
munity to be willing and able to respond vigorously at places 
and with means of its own choosing”—presumably with nu- 
clear weapons—it was not entirely clear why we were putting 
such stress on the creation of the European Defense Commu- 
nity with its 12 divisions of German ground forces. If the new 
weapons were so effective, why did we need the German divi- 
sions? And even if the prospect of nuclear response should 
suffice to deter open, all-out aggression, many asked how it 
applied to a situation like that now developing in Indochina, 
where local defense efforts were proving inadequate but where 
suitable targets for “retaliation” might be difficult to find un- 
less one went as far afield as Shanghai or Peking? “Will we 
turn brush fires and local hostilities into major conflicts?” 
Mr. Stevenson asked. If not, what was the alternative? “Are 
we, indeed, inviting Moscow and Peiping to nibble us to 
death?” 

A constitutional question was also involved, since Mr. Dulles 
had pointed out that we must be in a position to retaliate 
“instantly” if our response to aggression was to be effective. 
Orders for “instant” retaliation, it appeared, could properly 
come only from the President as Commander-in-Chief; but 
how did this affect the prerogative of Congress in the matter 
of declaring war? Legislators who for years had been endeav- 
oring to reassert the authority of Congress in the whole field 
of foreign and military affairs appeared bewildered by the ap- 
parent assumption that the President had authority to order 
the most drastic type of military action on his own responsi- 
bility. Uneasiness persisted even after President Eisenhower 
declared (March 10) that there was going to be “no involve- 
ment of America in war unless it is a result of the Constitu- 
tional process that is placed upon Congress to declare it.” 

A similar question arose in connection with the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, each of whose members was ob- 
ligated in the event of an armed attack to take “forthwith, 
individually and in concert with the other Parties, such action 
as it deems necessary, including the use of armed force, to 
restore and maintain the security of the North Atlantic area.” 
Other members of NATO who might be subjected to armed 
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attack had always been disinclined to regard the obligations 
of the United States to take action under this article as being 
subject to authorization by Congress. On the other hand, they 
were equally disinclined to see the United States resorting to 
“massive” or “instant” retaliatory action without their concur- 
rence. If the new method was to work, said Canada’s Lester B. 
Pearson (March 15), there must be agreement on “policies and 
tactics and timing.” “Collective action” must be based on 
“collective consultation,” of which he evidently felt there 
had been too little at the time the “new look” policy was be- 
ing formulated. 


The Administration Replies 


Confronted with these far-reaching reservations, adminis- 
tration spokesmen put forward a series of reinterpretations of 
the “new look” philosophy in which its more radical aspects 
were minimized. Admiral Radford decried the notion that we 
were “relying exclusively on one weapon, or one service, or 
... anticipating one kind of war.”” What we were doing, he 
said (March g), was “putting emphasis on our advantages— 
our long suit—in other words, on air power, on new weapons, 
and on a high state of combat operational readiness.” Presi- 
dent Eisenhower indicated (March 10) that the essence of the 
program lay in its long-term character. The free world was 
“picking up a burden that it might have to carry on indefi- 
nitely ...in such a way that it would not wreck the very con- 
cepts on which all free government was constituted.” 

The task of relating the new strategy to its legal, constitu- 
tional, and political context was undertaken by Secretary 
Dulles in a press conference (March 16) and an article pre- 
pared for Foreign Affairs ** in which he attempted to correct 
four major misapprehensions: 

1. The United States did not intend “to rely wholly on 
large-scale strategic bombing as the sole means to deter and 
counter aggression,” but would “retain a wide variety in the 
means and scope for responding to aggression.” 

2. The United States was not moving away from a concept 
of collective security, nor did we intend “to pull our forces 
out of Europe.” Free world security depended upon “the de- 
56 See note 54, above. 
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velopment of collective security and community power.” As 
to consultation with our allies, “there would certainly be con- 
sultation in most of the cases that I can conceive of,” if only 
because our air bases in foreign countries could generally not 
be used without the consent of the host countries. 

3. As to the President’s expressed determination to defer to 
Congress in regard to ‘“‘the involvement of America in war,” 
Mr. Dulles was sure the President had not meant to imply 
“that if the United States was attacked, and if Congress was 
not in session, that he would wait until Congress was called 
back into session and make a declaration of war before we 
would react to a bombing attack on New York City or Detroit 
or Washington.” Moreover, it was his personal view that under 
the North Atlantic Treaty and the Rio pact of 1947 the Presi- 
dent had the same authority to react to an attack on one of 
our allies that he would have in case of an attack on the United 
States. 

4. Finally, Mr. Dulles emphasized that the guiding aim of 
the new strategy was not to carry out “massive retaliation” but 
to deter aggression. “The point is that a prospective attacker 
is not likely to invade if he believes the probable hurt will 
outbalance the probable gain.” 

In a later statement (March 19), Mr. Dulles made the further 
points that (1) the “massive retaliation” policy had “no appli- 
cation” to Indochina, and (2) the possession of a capacity 
for “massive retaliation” did not “impose the necessity of using 
it in every instance of attack.” ‘It is not our intention to turn , 
every local war into a general war,” he said. But “if they at- 
tack the United States or the vital interests of the United 
States we will hit them with everything we have.” 

These assurances failed to quiet completely the apprehen- 
sions aroused by disclosures about the March 1 blast and sug- 
gestions that we might soon be fighting in Indochina (Chapter 
IV). On April 5 the President went on the air with a speech 
explicitly designed to calm the nation’s various fears, in which 
the hydrogen bomb was recognized as occupying a foremost 


place: 7 


“The H-bomb and the atomic age, they are not in themselves 
a great threat to us. Of course not. The H-bomb is a threat to 
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us only if a potential aggressor who also has the secrets of the 
H-bomb determines to use it against us. ... 

“As long as they know that we are in a position to act strongly 
and to retaliate, war is not a decision to be taken lightly. 

“Yet I admit, and we must all admit, that there remains a 
possibility they might do this in a fit of madness or through 
miscalculation. .. . 

“But we know with respect to that bomb we’re not going to 
start a war. It’s not even going to be used by our initiative. 
And I had just talked about the sobering effect of the risks of 
war upon the men in the Kremlin. Of all those sobering effects 
none is greater than the retaliation that would certainly be 
visited upon them if they were to attack any of our nations or 


any part of our vital interests aggressively and in order to con- 
quer us.” 


Two days later, Mr. Eisenhower stated that he knew “no 
military requirement that could lead us into the production 
of a bigger bomb than had already been produced.” 


Congressional Action 


In the midst of these discussions, Congress had begun work 
on the practical implementation of the “new look” through 
its consideration of the Defense Department appropriation re- 
quest for the fiscal year 1955. Whatever the military virtues 
of the “new look,” it proved quite effective in congressional 
and budgetary terms. Both the civilian Secretaries and the 
representatives of the Joint Chiefs of Staff declared themselves 
generally satisfied with the administration program, although 
General Matthew B. Ridgway on behalf of the Army took 
strong exception to the proposed reduction from 19 or 20 
divisions to 17. “Our capabilities will be lowered,” he said 
(March 15), “while our responsibilities for meeting the con- 
tinuing threat have yet to be correspondingly lessened”’; and he 
implied that new combat weapons such as the President had 
talked of would not be ready in time to offset the projected 
manpower cuts. A proposal by Senate Democrats to give the 
Army enough money to maintain 19 divisions was neverthe- 
less defeated; the final defense appropriation of $28.8 billion 
(approved June 30) fell somewhat below the administration 
estimate of $29.8 billion and would involve a further reduc- 
tion in Army expenditure. 
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By other enactments Congress authorized the appropriation 
of $837.4 million for construction or expansion of military, 
naval, and air facilities in the United States and abroad (much 
of which would go toward a $7.6 billion program of strategic 
air base construction) and appropriated $1.2 billion for the 
Atomic Energy Commission, which had meanwhile made 
known its intention to proceed with “greatly increased pro- 
duction of thermonuclear weapons.” The Atomic Energy Act 
was also revised and brought up to date (August 30) in line 
with presidential recommendations which would make possi- 
ble the exchange of certain types of atomic data with allied 
countries (Chapter III) and further the development of atoraic 
energy for peaceful purposes (Chapter VII). 


New Look at the “New Look” 


Long before the legislative program for fiscal year 1955 was 
out of the way, work had begun on the military budget for 
fiscal 1956, the second full year of the “long-haul” program. 
Meanwhile the world strategic and military situation had been 
affected by a number of new developments, including the 
Communist conquest of northern Vietnam; a further exten- 
sion of U.S. military commitments through the Manila pact 
(Chapter IV) and other mutual security arrangements, com- 
pleted or pending, with South Korea, Formosa, Japan, and 
Pakistan; and the growth of what seemed a new awareness in 
Washington of the awful potentialities of thermonuclear war. 
A nationwide civil defense exercise (June 14), featuring simu- 
lated atomic bomb attacks on major cities, had produced a 
theoretical toll of 13 million casualties. Secretary of Defense 
Charles E. Wilson had conceded (June 20) that Russia had 
“the capacity to do everything we have done here,” and indi- 
cated that our over-all lead in weapons technology amounted 
to only two or three years. President Eisenhower had begun 
to intimate that “we had got to find ways of living together” 
with the Russians, since although ‘“‘we didn’t expect to be 
eliminated ... it would be silly to say you could eliminate the 
other side instantly” (June 30). In unofficial quarters the sug- 
gestion was increasingly heard that the philosophy of “one- 
way” atomic deterrence as outlined in January was inapplica- 
ble to current conditions, and that the growth of the Soviet 
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air-atomic capability to a point where it threatened to neu- 
tralize our own would oblige us to devote more attention to 
our conventional forces as well as to civil and continental 
defense. 

Considerations such as these seemed likely to exert some 
influence on the new military budget. Presumably the next 
fiscal year might see a lessened emphasis on air-atomic power 
and increased stress on the all-round capability of the three 
services—particularly the Army, which was withdrawing five 
divisions from the Far East and would soon be left with 
only two divisions in Japan and two (plus one Marine divi- 
sion) in Korea to confront the still active threat of Chinese 
Communist aggression. But the economic and budgetary con- 
siderations which had basically determined the original “new 
look” had lost none of their force. If the prospect of all-out 
war was receding, as many believed, there could be little in- 
centive to revert to a more complex, cumbersome, and expen- 
sive form of military policy. By December the decision had 
been made to trim an extra $1 billion from the next defense 
budget, accelerate the reduction of active manpower, and press 
forward with the build-up of our air-atomic potential. 

The original “new look” program had contemplated a grad- 
ual reduction in total uniformed personnel from 3,330,000 in 
mid-1954 to 2,815,000 in mid-1957. But on December 20 it 
was disclosed that this process was to be brought to comple- 
tion a full year ahead of time. Total personnel was to be down 
to 2,815,000 by June 30, 1956, at which time there would be 
1,000,000 men in the Army, 650,000 in the Navy, 190,000 in 
the Marine Corps, and 975,000 in the Air Force; as compared 
with current levels, this would represent a gain of 14,000 for 
the Air Force and a loss of 417,000 for the other services. 

That these reductions and shifts were basically motivated 
by economic considerations had been made clear by the 
President in a lengthy discussion at his news conference on 
December 15. The problem, he explained, was not to meet 
an immediate situation this year but to be prepared for a 
period of armed tension in the world which might last as 
much as 50 years. What we needed, therefore, was a defense 
program “that was carried forward under a free enterprise 
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system, with the full support of a population that knew it had 
to bear the taxes to carry it on.” 

On the military aspects of this effort, the President’s remarks 
suggested a somewhat increased preoccupation with the na- 
tion’s physical vulnerability. For the first time in its history, 
he said, our country had reason to be particularly fearful of 
the possibility of direct attacks upon its own territory. Our 
greatest need, therefore, was to find ways of “blunting” any 
such attack—or, preferably, of deterring it by virtue of our 
power “‘‘to deliver more severe blows than we would get.” In 
addition to our particular defense interests, centering on con- 
tinental defense and deterrence or retaliation, we had also the 
problem of preventing the fall of vital overseas areas like 
Western Europe or Japan into the hands of someone who 
could exploit them against us. To this task our “immediately 
active” forces were largely committed. But, said the President, 
it was essential that we should also have “a proper reserve 
system .. . to prevent all of the disastrous occupations and at- 
tacks against these vital areas” and enable us “to bring our 
power to bear as rapidly as possible.” In seeking the greatest 
defense value for every dollar, Mr. Eisenhower went on, he 
felt that “we could cut back on personnel in the active forces 
as long as we kept our continental defense, our striking power 
and our reserve system operating at its maximum character.” 

Asked whether the program he outlined would affect our 
ability to fight so-called “little” or nonatomic wars, the Presi- 
dent said he thought the distinction rather artificial; never- 
theless, he continued: 


“He would rather improvise and resort to expedients in little 
wars than he would in big wars. He would rather cast and mold 
his security arrangements to meet the great threats to the United 
States, and take the others, as far as he could, in his stride... . 
If you could win a big one, you would certainly win a little 
one.” 


New Defense Activities 


Although it would clearly be some time before our conti- 
nental defense and reserve system could reach peak efficiency, 
new activity along these lines was under way. Arrangements 
had been completed with Canada for the construction of a 
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Distant Early Warning (DEW) line of radar posts across the 
top of the North American continent within the Arctic Circle, 
supplementing the radar systems in operation or under 
construction farther south and now being extended seaward 
from both coasts by radar-carrying aircraft, picket ships, and 
fixed installation (see Chapter VI). Responsibility for the air 
defense of the United States had recently been handed over 
to a new Continental Air Defense Command. All told, the 
Government was said to be spending up to $4 billion a year 
on measures to protect the nation against hostile air attack. 
In a related move, the Defense Department had adjusted its 
procurement policies in a manner that was expected to en- 
courage the development of a broader production base less 
vulnerable to atomic attack. Plans for a National Military 
Reserve, on which the President now laid increasing stress, 
and which he apparently thought of largely as a continental 
defense arm, were focused on the development of a reserve 
pool of 5 million men by 1959. 

The adequacy of such measures for “‘blunting” an attack 
on the continental United States was not universally ac- 
cepted. Secretary Dulles (November 29) quoted expert advice 
to the effect that the early warning and interceptor system 
“should enable us to knock down a very high percentage of 
any Red bombers engaged in hostile missions against the 
United States.’’ But even one or two Red bombers carrying 
atomic or hydrogen bombs could cause vast destruction, as 
the President among others had pointed out. The Conti- 
nental Air Defense Command was said to calculate that a 10 
percent success by an attacking force of 500 planes might do 
sufficient damage to paralyze the nation’s industrial machine 
and its will to resist.57 Field Marshal Montgomery, NATO’s 
outspoken Deputy Supreme Commander in Europe, asserted 
(November go) that warning systems and air defense were at 
best like “trying to keep back the tide with a picket fence.” 
And even if a highly developed continental air defense sys- 
tem should prove effective against current threats, few au- 
thorities believed it would be of much use against the inter- 
continental ballistic missiles which were expected to be 
available to the Russians within the next dozen years or less. 
51 New York Times, November 21, 1954. 
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Naturally this was no argument for doing nothing in the 
meantime, although it did emphasize the uncertainty of all 
defense planning at a period when military technology was 
developing so rapidly. It also emphasized another point made 
by Marshal Montgomery, among others—namely, that in the 
presence of weapons against which there was perhaps no ade- 
quate defense, victory might ultimately redound to the side 
which was best prepared to stand up under punishment, sur- 
vive and strike back. 


Global Aspects 


The relationship of these considerations to the global pic- 
ture of U.S. military commitments was not easily gauged. 
In stressing the fact that we did not wish to see areas like 
Western Europe and Japan overrun and used against us, the 
President had not appeared to contemplate any change in 
the basic arrangements set up for the defense of those areas. 
On the contrary, he had placed even less emphasis on the idea 
of “local defensive power” (as contrasted with ‘“‘massive re- 
taliatory power’) than Mr. Dulles had done in January. 
Whatever else the growth of the Soviet air-atomic potential 
might mean, it evidently did not mean that the United States 
had any intention of reversing the fundamental policies as- 
sociated with the ‘“‘new look.” The security of our allies and 
friends would depend, as before, on local defense efforts 
backed by the threat of ‘“‘massive retaliatory power.” No ex- 
press provision was made for the possibility that this last ele- 
ment might be devalued by the growth of a corresponding 
capability in the hands of the Soviet Union. 

In the case of Western Europe, as Mr. Dulles explained on 
his return from a meeting of the NATO Council (December 
21), the United States continued to take a lively interest in 
local defense arrangements because that area happened to be 
“a prize of such unique value that an aggressor might try to 
grab Western Europe even at the risk of very material losses 
to himself.” Thus in Europe we were “not relying exclusively 
by any means upon the deterrent of striking power but also 
on defense in being.” There was, he said, “‘no present inten- 
tion of taking any U.S. troops out of Europe”; furthermore, 
he considered the prospects for a successful defense of West- 
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ern Europe to be greatly enhanced as the result of the avail- 
ability of new “tactical” atomic weapons which had made 
possible a far-reaching revision of NATO strategic plans. 
(Cf. Chapter III.) But since there was “no comparable situa- 
tion elsewhere in the world,” it seemed to Mr. Dulles “in 
the main that the deterrent of mobile power would be 
sufficient.” 

Although our allies in areas like Southeast Asia would no 
doubt continue to urge an increased commitment of Amer- 
ican military power in their neighborhood, there could be 
no valid objection to this reliance on “mobile” or “deter- 
rent” or “retaliatory” or “striking” power if it in fact served 
to deter the Communist powers from extending their aggres- 
sive efforts (since few in Washington believed they had given 
up their aggressive aims). The only valid objection lay in the 
possibility that the Communist powers might sooner or later 
maneuver the United States into a position where its “long 
suit’’ would prove unusable or ineffective and it would have 
to regret not having prepared itself in time to meet the Com- 
munist threat over a broader front. It was for this reason 
that measures to strengthen the free world in the political, 
economic, and other nonmilitary fields assumed such extra- 


ordinary importance in the new conditions of the thermo- 
nuclear age. 


3. THE UNITED STATES AND THE WORLD ECONOMY 


In adjusting the national military program to what he con- 
sidered the realistic capacities of a free economy, President 
Eisenhower testified to his consistent belief in the vital role 
of economic factors in modern international life—a role 
second only to that of the spiritual factors to which he invari- 
ably attached preeminence. Both as Supreme Allied Com- 
mander in Europe and as President, this conviction had gov- 
erned his approach to international economic problems. 
Strong defenses, he had repeatedly pointed out, could exist 
only on the basis of strong economies. It was therefore in the 
plain interest of the United States to take such measures as 
were consistent with its own prosperity to foster maximum 
economic strength among its friends of the free world. The 
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Communists, we knew, stood ready to exploit depressed eco- 
nomic conditions wherever they appeared. Moscow itself had 
advertised its hopes of depression in the United States and 
its reliance on economic conflicts within the free world, par- 
ticularly between the United States and its major economic 
partners, to pave the way for the eventual triumph of Com- 
munism. 

This general view left room for various shades of opinion 
as to just what constructive actions the United States could 
take toward building economic strength abroad without 
jeopardizing its own economic position and thus subverting 
the economies of its allies and friends as well. Important seg- 
ments of the American public, to whose views the President 
was not insensitive, had always looked with misgivings on the 
various expedients, from grants and loans to tariff reduction 
and technical assistance, by which their government had 
sought to assist in repairing the ravages of war and building 
a flourishing free world economy. These misgivings had 
tended to strengthen as our European partners regained a 
measure of prosperity and once more began to compete vigor- 
ously with the United States in both American and foreign 
markets. Reservations about the recent trend of our foreign 
economic policy, accentuated by signs of recession in our 
own economy, played a part in the current reaction against 
undue “internationalism” in foreign relations, and would 
limit the scope of any measures that might be undertaken in 
future to deal with those economic problems that still awaited 
solution. 

Most of the specific economic problems bequeathed to the 
free world by World War II reflected in one way or another 
the influence of one preeminent fact of mid-century eco- 
nomic affairs: the superiority in size, strength, productivity, 
and world-wide influence of the American economy over 
those of other friendly countries, in industrialized Europe 
as well as in the underdeveloped areas of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. This superiority had made it comparatively 
easy for the United States to provide essential assistance to 
other countries in overcoming the immediate effects of the 
war; but it also made it extremely difficult for these same 
countries, once rehabilitated, to renew their footing in a 
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world where the economic power of the United States had 
become so all-pervasive. Partly because this favored economic 
position had come to be taken as a matter of course, Amer- 
icans had been rather slow to grasp the economic arguments 
in favor of a restored and expanding world economy, and 
tended to appraise any efforts in this direction primarily 
in terms of anti-Communist political requirements. In the 
mid-1950’s the anti-Communist argument still served as the 
major justification for our continuing military assistance 
program, for the limited economic assistance which was still 
made available to selected allies under the guise of “defense 
support,” and for the continuance of the “development as- 
sistance” and “technical cooperation” programs in under- 
developed countries. 

Arguments based on opposition to Communism were less 
readily accepted in the field of foreign trade and investment, 
which had increasingly become the preeminent issue of in- 
ternational economic policy in the years since the completion 
of the Marshall plan for European economic recovery. Par- 
ticularly unconvincing to many in the United States was the 
doctrine that even with the economic restoration of Western 
Europe virtually complete, we must still assist our Western 
European friends in balancing their dollar accounts by facili- 
tating their access to the American market in line with the 
““Trade not Aid” formula coined by British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer R. A. Butler. Measures to encourage the trade 
and promote the dollar earnings of foreign nations through 
the lowering of tariff barriers, simplifying of customs pro- 
cedures, and similar measures impinged directly on particu- 
lar economic interests in the United States, and generated 
sharp resistance irrespective of their possible utility in terms 
of over-all national policy. Already American agriculture, 
shipping, and manufacturing enterprises were feeling the 
sting of foreign competition. Far from desiring a further 
lowering of the barriers against foreign goods and services, 
such interests were urging increased protection, whatever the 
effects abroad in terms of economic dislocation and a widen- 
ing “dollar gap.” 

Even before the Eisenhower administration took office, 
there had been room for doubt as to the ability of the 
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United States to take the further steps toward liberalization 
of its trade policies which most economic specialists consid- 
ered desirable from an international and presumably a na- 
tional point of view. These uncertainties had been accentu- 
ated by the return to power of a party which included a 
frankly protectionist wing and whose leaders had hesitated 
to endorse the generally liberal economic policies of the 
previous administration. A further element of uncertainty 
as 1954 opened was the realization that economic activity in 
the United States itself had for some months been noticeably 
contracting—a development which if continued might soon 
reverse the generally favorable trend abroad and wipe out 
many of the gains achieved in the past few years. 

Happily the economic “readjustment” of 1953-54, associ- 
ated with the transition to a peace-time economic situation fol- 
lowing the Korean armistice, proved “comparatively mild 
and brief” and had no serious adverse impact in Europe and 
other parts of the non-Communist world. In part, at least, 
the potential ill effects were limited by the fact that economic 
recovery in Western Europe was continuing and thus helped 
“to augment our exports and to bolster the prices of inter- 
nationally traded raw materials.” 5° This experience tended 
to support the thesis that prosperity in Europe was of di- 
rect importance to the United States. It did not, however, 
lessen the feeling of the experts that European prosperity was 
still precarious and that wider and more assured access to 
the American market was urgently necessary if it was to be 
satisfactorily consolidated. 


Randall Report and Presidential Message 


Up to the beginning of 1954 the Eisenhower administra- 
tion had given few definite indications of its intentions in the 
field of international economics. The actions taken during 
its first year in office, including the continuation of foreign 
economic aid on a reduced basis and a one-year extension of 
the Trade Agreements Act, had been expressly labeled as 
interim measures, pending a “new look” at the entire field 
of international economic policy parallel to the “new look” 
at military problems being undertaken by the Joint Chiefs 
58 Economic Report of the President for 1956, released January 20, 1955. 
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of Staff. This new analysis had been entrusted to a specially 
appointed Commission on Foreign Economic Policy headed 
by Clarence B. Randall, a steel executive and an advocate of 
economic enlightenment, which included congressional mem- 
bers and on which the different shades of economic opinion 
were to be more fully represented than in any of the similar 
surveys undertaken for the Truman administration. 

That the President and the Secretary of State were firm 
believers in the ‘trade not aid” concept had nevertheless 
been apparent from the first, and was reaffirmed in major 
policy pronouncements at the beginning of 1954. “Military 
assistance must be continued,” said the President (January 
7). “Technical assistance must be maintained. Economic as- 
sistance can be reduced.” Mr. Dulles declared (January 12) 
that the new collective security policies adopted by the 
United States and its allies had reduced the latters’ military 
expenses and thus made it “desirable and practicable also to 
reduce economic aid.” There was a recognized need, he said, 
for “a more self-respecting relationship. . . . Trade, broader 
markets, and a flow of investments are far more healthy than 
intergovernmental grants-in-aid.” 

With the first part of this proposition few were disposed 
to quarrel. Already the United States had expended nearly 
$47 billion in postwar foreign aid, almost $35, billion of it 
for economic purposes. No one wanted to continue economic 
aid longer than necessary, and it was evident that in most 
countries which had been receiving economic aid on a large 
scale the need for it had now largely passed. The difficulty 
lay in the corollary idea that the flow of American wealth 
abroad must nevertheless be continued in other forms, no 
longer by giving goods or dollars to our friends but rather 
by enabling them to sell their goods to us on an expanded 
scale. 

The reluctance to face this shift was plainly mirrored in 
the report of the Randall Commission when it became avail- 
able to the press and public on January 23.°° “Economic aid 
on a grant basis,” the Commission felt, “should be termi- 
nated as soon as possible,” any further aid that proved neces- 


59 Commission on Foreign Economic Policy, Report to the President and the 
Congress (H. Doc. 290, 83d Cong., Washington, G.P.O., 1954). 
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sary being provided in the form of loans rather than grants. 
Concerning trade, on the other hand, the Commission was 
unable to submit an equally explicit view, largely because 
of differences among its members which resulted in the re- 
cording of numerous dissenting opinions as well as a formal 
minority report. ‘The key recommendation of the majority 
was a three-year extension of the President’s power to negoti- 
ate reciprocal tariff reductions under the Trade Agreements 
Act, subject to a number of limiting conditions. Other pro- 
posals which might in the aggregate have a substantial effect 
included (1) amendment of the “Buy American Act” so as to 
treat foreign bidders for government contracts on an equal 
basis with Americans; (2) clarification of tariff schedules and 
rate structures, and simplification of customs procedures; 
(3) measures to encourage tourism; (4) renegotiation of the 
organizational provisions of the General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade (GATT); and (5) direct subsidization of the 
American merchant marine, as a substitute for the existing 
legislative requirement that 50 percent of all foreign aid 
cargoes be carried by American vessels. 

On other controversial aspects of foreign economic policy, 
the Commission urged that we should “harmonize our agri- 
cultural and foreign economic policies without sacrificing 
the sound objectives of either’; expressed reservations about 
the International Wheat Agreement and similar commodity 
agreements; * urged the maintenance of existing security re- 
strictions on exports to Communist areas, together with some 
acquiescence in “more trade in peaceful goods between 
Western Europe and the Soviet bloc’; recommended con- 
tinuance of the technical assistance program, together with 


60 See part II of the Commission’s report, cited above. The personal views of 
the chairman are set forth in Clarence B. Randall, A Foreign Economic Pol- 
icy for the United States (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1954). 

61 The International Wheat Agreement concluded in 1947 had been renewed 
for a three-year period on April 13, 1953. Also negotiated in 1953 were an 
International Tin Agreement (Geneva, December) and an _ International 
Sugar Agreement (signed London, October 1), both designed to stabilize 
world markets by regulatory action on the part of producing and consuming 
countries. The U.S. announced on March 5, 1954 that it would not become a 
party to the International Tin Agreement but would hold its own tin stocks 
off the world market in order to prevent any disruptive effects. The Inter- 
national Sugar Agreement (S. Exec. B, 83d Cong., 2d sess.) was submitted to 
the Senate and with its approval ratified by the President on April 29, 1954. 
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further efforts to create a favorable climate for foreign in- 
vestment; and counseled against investment of public funds 
for economic development. 

Expressing confidence that these recommendations would 
make it possible “to develop a program that will advance the 
best interests of the United States and the free world” (Janu- 
ary 23), President Eisenhower incorporated them with little 
change in the basic message on foreign economic policy which 
he submitted to Congress on March 30 ® in the form of what 
he described as a four-point “minimum program”: 


“Aid—which we wish to curtail; 
“Investment—which we wish to encourage; 
“Convertibility—which we wish to facilitate; 
“Trade—which we wish to expand.” 


These four objectives, the President emphasized, were closely 
interlinked. ‘“‘As we curtail our aid, we must help to close 
the dollar gap by expanding our foreign investment and 
trade.” This in turn would encourage a return to currency 
convertibility and thus promote a still further expansion of 
trade and investment. 


The Mutual Security Program 


Of the four major segments of the presidential program, 
“Aid—which we wish to curtail” was by far the least contro- 
versial. Details of the proposed reductions were set forth in 
the special message on the Mutual Security Program for the 
fiscal year 1955 which the President transmitted to Congress 
on June 23.°° The request for new appropriations was lim- 
ited to $3.5 billion, a sharp reduction from the $4.5, billion 
appropriated the year before; and 79 percent of this amount, 
or about $2.7 billion, was to be allocated to programs “‘essen- 
tially of a military nature.” For the first time in the pro- 
gram’s history, the Far East and the Pacific topped the list 
of prospective recipient areas, with a proposed allocation of 
$1,770 million compared with $900 million for Europe, 
$570 million for the Near East, Africa, and South Asia, $47 
million for Latin America, and $165 million for nonregional 


62 Excerpts in Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1954, pp. 38-48. 
63 Ibid., pp. 48-52. 
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programs. In addition to the proposed new appropriations, 
the administration had available substantial funds left over 
from previous years, most of which, however, had been obli- 
gated for aid goods still in the process of manufacture or in 
transit. Since the foreign aid “pipelines” were full, the effect 

of the reduced appropriation now contemplated would not 
be felt directly for a couple of years. 

True to its invariable practice, Congress accentuated the 
downward trend in foreign aid by going substantially below 
the President’s estimate, despite his warning (August 4) that 
this suggested “some lack of comprehension of what the 
people on the other side of the curtain, the people in the 
Kremlin, were doing.” The reduction, as usual, took place in 
two stages. Where the President had recommended an ap- 
propriation of $3,500,000,000, Congress by the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1954 (Public Law 665, 83d Cong., approved 
August 26) authorized a total appropriation of $3,252,868,- 
000; by the Mutual Security Appropriation Act (Public Law 
778, approved September 3), it appropriated a definitive to- 
tal of $2,781,499,816, together with a carry-over of $2,462,- 
075,979 in unobligated funds from previous appropriations. 

Of the new money appropriated, $2,393.8 million or 86 
percent was assigned to “mutual defense assistance” (includ- 
ing $1,193 million for “military assistance’ and smaller 
amounts for “direct forces support” and “defense support’). 
For “development assistance,” the appropriation was $184.5 
million; for “technical cooperation,” $116.5 million; and for 
various nonregional programs and administrative expenses, 
$86.7 million. Items of special interest included $700 million 
for “direct forces support” in Southeast Asia and the West- 
ern Pacific; $205 million for “defense support’? and other 
assistance in Korea; $115 million for “development assist- 
ance” in the Near East and Africa, as well as $30 million for 
Palestine refugees; and $105, million for bilateral technical 
cooperation programs, just under $10 million for the United 
Nations technical assistance program, and $1.5 million for 
the program of the Organization of American States. 

Never before had the emphasis fallen so heavily on the 
military assistance aspects of the Mutual Security Program. 
So far as economic aid was concerned, moreover, this was 
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plainly regarded as the last big installment Congress was go- 
ing to vote. “We can foresee that military aid will have to 
be continued,” said Senator Alexander Wiley, Chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee (August 5), “but it’s out 
the window for economic aid.” To emphasize its views in this 
regard, Congress specified that authority to carry on the 
program of “development assistance” would cease after June 
30, 1955 and that the Foreign Operations Administration 
should go out of existence as of that date.* 

The Mutual Security Act of 1954 consolidated a number 
of foreign aid enactments already on the books and included 
various special provisions and limiting conditions, some 
novel and others carried forward from previous legislation. 
On the economic side, it stipulated that not less than $200 
million of the new funds must be made available in the form 
of loans rather than grants, and that not less than $350 mil- 
lion must be spent on surplus U.S. agricultural products. 
The requirement was reaffirmed that at least 50 percent of 
the gross tonnage of all foreign aid cargoes in each of sev- 
eral classes must be transported so far as possible in U.S. 
commercial vessels. On the political side, the act repeated 
and brought up to date the so-called Kersten Amendment 
of 1951 providing $100 million for selected residents and 
escapees from Iron Curtain countries, as well as the Richards 
Amendment of 1953 withholding aid from countries that 
failed to ratify the E.D.C. treaty (cf. Chapter III). It also 
reiterated congressional opposition to the seating of Com- 
munist China in the United Nations, called for the encour- 
agement of a “joint organization” for self-help and mutual 
cooperation among the free peoples of the Far East and 
Pacific, and stipulated that no funds should be used on be- 
half of governments participating in any Far Eastern “Lo- 
carno pact” (cf. Chapter IV). 

In keeping with the downward trend in the whole foreign 
aid program, actual expenditure on foreign aid in the calen- 
dar year 1954 also declined by 27 percent as compared 
with 1953, or from $6,405 million to $4,669 million on a net 
basis. Of this total, military aid accounted for nearly 70 per- 
cent or $3,202 million. Although France and the United 
64 Section 503, Public Law 665; ibid., pp. 52-53. 
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Kingdom were still the largest single recipient countries, the 
total volume of aid to Western Europe fell off by more than 
25 percent; aid to the Far East also declined slightly in ab- 
solute terms, but increased to about one-fourth of the year’s 
total expenditure as compared with one-sixth in 1953.% 
These trends would be further accentuated as the new ap- 
propriation began to exert its influence on the pattern of 
expenditure. 


Technical Assistance 


One nonmilitary aspect of the Mutual Security Program 
for which Congress continued to manifest a certain sympathy 
was the technical assistance or “technical cooperation” effort 
initiated under President Truman’s Point Four program and 
the Act for International Development of 1950. Contrary to 
the prevailing tendency, Congress increased its appropria- 
tion under this head from $107.4 million for fiscal 1954 to 
$116.5 million for 1955, although its allocation still fell short 
of the estimated $148 million which private American or- 
ganizations were devoting each year to similar projects. In a 
sense, the government appeared to regard its own efforts as 
secondary to those of private groups, and the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration had been very active in establishing 
cooperative relationships with colleges and universities inter- 
ested in making their knowledge and skills available in un- 
derdeveloped lands. If the sum total of these endeavors was 
scarcely commensurate with the expectations aroused by the 
enunciation of the program in 1949, they at least provided 
a valuable demonstration in many countries of the kind of 
results that could be accomplished through cooperative ef- 
fort by American and indigenous specialists. 


Foreign Investment 


Since the beginnings of the Point Four program it had 
been recognized that technical assistance was only a part of 


65 For details see E. S. Kerber, “Foreign Grants and Credits in 1954,” Survey 
of Current Business, v. 35, No. 4 (April 1955), pp. 8-13; also the Reports to 
Congress on the Mutual Security Program, June 30 and December 31, 1954 
(Washington, G.P.O., 1954 and 1955 respectively). The technical assistance 
phase of the program is well described in Jonathan B. Bingham, Shirt-Sleeve 
Diplomacy: Point Four in Action (New York, John Day, 1954). 
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the answer to the economic problems of underdeveloped 
countries. Equally pressing, in most instances, was the need 
for substantial amounts of new investment capital, some 
part of which might be obtained from domestic sources but 
the bulk of which could come only from economically “ad- 
vanced” nations, principally the United States. European 
countries were equally interested in an increase in U.S. 
overseas investment as a means of raising purchasing power 
in underdeveloped countries, increasing the flow of dollars 
in the world economy, and helping to overcome the diffi- 
culties associated with the dollar gap. An expansion and 
diversification of American foreign investment would clearly 
be in the interests of the world economy and thus, at least 
indirectly, in that of the United States itself. The second 
point in President Eisenhower’s economic program was “‘In- 
vestment—which we wish to encourage.” 

Unlike the spokesmen for the underdeveloped countries, 
however, the President was by no means thinking in terms 
of large-scale investment loans or grants from public sources, 
whether made directly or through an international institu- 
tion like the United Nations. Under both Democratic and 
Republic administrations, the United States had maintained 
that the flow of investment capital to underdeveloped coun- 
tries was primarily a matter of private initiative, that private 
investments (in conjunction with loans from the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development and the 
Export-Import Bank) should be relied upon to meet most 
requirements, and that the most helpful course for the un- 
derdeveloped countries would be to cease mistreating and 
discriminating against foreign enterprise and set about creat- 
ing a more favorable “investment climate” which would have 
more attraction for private investors. 

A slight modification of this approach was indicated by 
President Eisenhower’s announcement of March g0 that the 
Export-Import Bank would under certain circumstances en- 
tertain applications from foreign countries for the financing 
of “sound” development projects for which other financing 
was unavailable. This note was presumably interjected for 
the benefit of the Latin-American nations, which received a 
similar assurance in the course of the inter-American con- 
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ference in Caracas (Chapter VI). In domestic terms, it repre- 
sented a considerable departure from the traditional position 
that the Export-Import Bank should not be used as a vehicle 
for development lending, especially in competition with pri- 
vate banking institutions. In other respects, the administra- 
tion continued to insist that the problem was essentially one 
for private capital to solve. The only concrete “encourage- 
ment” to private investment it envisaged took the form of 
increased incentives to the private investor through more 
favorable tax treatment, broader guarantees against certain 
hazards peculiar to foreign investments and bilateral treaties 
“to establish common rules for the fair treatment of foreign 
investment.” This was a reference to the series of modernized 
treaties of friendship, commerce, and navigation that were 
being gradually negotiated with a large number of countries, 
as well as to other treaties being concluded for the specific 
purpose of obviating double taxation of American enterprise 
abroad. 

Only a part of the President’s legislative recommendations 
in this field was enacted by Congress at its 1954 session. Al- 
though the lending authority of the Export-Import Bank 
was slightly increased and provisions authorizing invest- 
ment guarantees up to a maximum of $200 million were 
included in the Mutual Security Act, no action was taken 
on the proposal to reduce tax rates on corporate income 
from foreign branches of American enterprises. If there was 
nevertheless a perceptible improvement in the over-all in- 
vestment “climate” during 1954, it was largely because cer- 
tain of the underdeveloped countries were beginning to con- 
vince themselves that private capital was after all better than 
none, and that a greater effort to attract it might be worth 
making. Turkey, in particular, won commendation for its 
enactment on March 7 of a new petroleum law drafted by 
American experts and specifically designed to attract foreign 
investors. Various other countries were beginning to make 
similar moves, though the extent of the trend, if any, could 
not yet be determined. 

The total volume of private U.S. foreign investment did 
undergo what appeared to be a significant increase in the 
course of 1954, rising from $23.8 billion at the beginning 
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of the year to $26.6 billion (including $17.7 billion in long- 
term direct investment) at its end. Though this increase was 
of unquestionable importance in the continuing growth of 
free world gold and dollar holdings, it was largely due to a 
sharp rise in short-term lending and represented at most a 
severely limited contribution to the progress of underdevel- 
oped areas. U.S. investment abroad remained heavily con- 
centrated in a small number of countries, mainly in Canada 
and elsewhere in the Western Hemisphere, and in a limited 
number of industries among which the petroleum industry 
loomed preeminent. Interestingly enough, moreover, foreign 
investment in the United States (largely short-term) was in- 
creasing at an even more rapid rate than U.S. investment 
abroad, growing from $23.6 billion to $26.8 billion in the 
course of the year. 

One interesting innovation in the investment field in 1954 
was a U.S. government loan of $100 million to the European 
Coal and Steel Community, intended to promote an expan- 
sion of coal and iron ore production and workers’ housing 
and also to stimulate additional investment from other 
sources.** Another was the announcement on November 11 
that the administration had decided to support the proposal 
for an International Finance Corporation, long advocated by 
the underdeveloped countries. The primary function of this 
institution, which would be set up as an affiliate of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development, would 
be to stimulate private investment in underdeveloped areas 
by making loans to private enterprise without the need for 
a governmental guarantee such as was required in the case 
of International Bank loans.** With a capital of $100 million 
(of which the United States, if Congress approved, would 
contribute $30 million), the I.F.C. could also acquire equity 
interests in enterprises, though without voting rights. The 
economic effects might not be spectacular, but as a mark of 
interest in the future of countries that accounted for some 


66 Samuel Pizer and Frederick Cutler, “International Investments and Earn- 
ings,” Survey of Current Business, v. 35, no. 8 (August 1955), pp. 10-20. 

87 Department of State Bulletin, v. 30 (May 3, 1954), pp. 671-673. 

68 [bid., v. 31 (November 29, 1954), p. 814. Cf. further Chapter VII, below. 
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two-thirds of the world’s population, it might conceivably 
pay political dividends out of proportion to the sums 
involved. 


Convertibility 


The third point in President Eisenhower’s program was 
“Convertibility—which we wish to facilitate.” Steps toward 
convertibility among the major world currencies, he pointed 
out, were an indispensable condition for a freer and health- 
ier international trade. This, however, was only indirectly 
an American problem. Convertibility could be established 
only through appropriate action on the part of Great Britain, 
France, and other countries which still felt it necessary to 
protect their currencies and foreign exchange reserves by 
various discriminatory practices directed primarily against 
imports from the dollar area. It was believed in Washington 
at the time that the United Kingdom was on the point of 
taking steps to reestablish convertibility, and the United 
States was eager to be of assistance. President Eisenhower 
promised in his economic message that we would cooperate 
in strengthening the gold and dollar reserves of countries 
that had prepared themselves for convertibility through 
sound internal and foreign economic policies, and would 
support the parallel efforts of the International Monetary 
Fund. 

The hopes that lay behind this statement were doomed 
to disappointment. Great Britain failed to take the expected 
actions, partly because of objections from other countries 
in the European Payments Union but more fundamentally 
because of the continued difficulty of its exchanges with the 
dollar zone. As the President himself pointed out in his 
economic message, convertibility could be achieved only by 
strengthening the currencies of financially weaker nations; 
this, in turn, required an improvement in their trading posi- 
tions; and the necessary condition for such an improvement 
was the establishment of a better balance in exchanges be- 
tween the United States and the rest of the world. Thus the 
convertibility issue led directly into President Eisenhower’s 
fourth and crucial point, ““Trade—which we wish to expand.” 
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The Foreign Trade Program 


In his discussion of foreign trade problems, President 
Eisenhower made clear that while this country had no inten- 
tion of sacrificing its own economic advantage for the bene- 
fit of other nations, he considered the “lowering of unjusti- 
fiable barriers—not all at once but gradually and with full 
regard for our own interest”—to be for the mutual advan- 
tage of the United States and our friends abroad. “Gradual 
and selective revision” of our tariffs, on the traditional basis 
of reciprocity, was essential to our own economic growth; 
and in taking the initiative in this direction, we must “make 
clear to the rest of the world that we expect them to follow 
our lead.” Only in this way, the President implied, would 
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the objective of a multilateral and expanding system of 
world trade be attainable. 

At the same time, Mr. Eisenhower did not disguise his 
opinion that action by the United States was needed as a 
matter of elementary self-interest. His recommendations, he 
said, reflected ‘‘the plain truth that if we wish to sell abroad 
we must buy abroad.” This admonition gained force from 
the recent trend of U.S. exports, which had declined by a 
full billion dollars (exclusive of military aid) between 1952 
and 1953 (see below). Difficulties in penetrating the Amer- 
ican market and earning dollars were evidently leading some 
of the other trading nations to look elsewhere for a part of 
their import needs. “If we fail in our trade policy,” the 
President warned, “we may fail in all. Our domestic employ- 
ment, our standard of living, our security, and the solidarity 
of the free world—all are involved.” 

The specific measures recommended by the President 
were taken directly from the report of the Randall Commis- 
sion. Congress was asked to extend the Trade Agreements 
Act, expiring in June, for a further period of three years, 
retaining the controversial “peril point” and “escape clause” 
provisions designed to avoid damage to individual industries 
resulting from our participation in mutual tariff reduction. 
The range of tariff rate reductions authorized under the act 
was to undergo a limited expansion. Existing tariff rates on 
selected commodities might be reduced by not more than 5 
percent of the existing rates per year, or 15 percent during 
the three-year period. Tariffs on products not being imported 
in significant quantities might be reduced by as much as 
50 percent. Tariffs in excess of 50 percent ad valorem could 
be reduced to that level. This program, the President ex- 
plained, did not contemplate “across-the-board tarift reduc- 
tions” but only selective ones; and no ‘“‘sudden, sharp, or 
widespread adjustments within our economy would be 
involved.” 

Modest though these recommendations appeared to most 
students of foreign trade problems, they proved too far- 
reaching to win congressional approval without a more vigor- 
ous fight than the administration chose to make. A further 
concession followed: on May 20, having been advised that 
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Congress would need additional time to study the proposed 
changes, the President intimated that he would be satisfied 
for the present with a one-year rather than a three-year ex- 
tension. No attempt was made to capitalize on a subsequent 
Democratic move to give the President the substance of his 
original recommendations. Not only was the extension re- 
duced to one year; the new powers recommended by the 
Randall Commission were eliminated. As voted by both 
houses and approved by the President on July 1, the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1954 (Public Law 464, 83d 
Cong.) merely extended for a further year the President’s 
existing authority to negotiate trade agreements with other 
nations and lower tariff rates by not more than 50 percent 
of those effective on January 1, 1945. This authority was 
further limited by a new provision prohibiting any reduc- 
tions of duty which would involve a threat to a domestic 
industry important to national defense. No substantial modi- 
fication of the tariff structure seemed likely to take place 
as a result of this enactment, since the contracting parties 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 
had decided months earlier (October 24, 1953) that the sys- 
tem of tariff concessions already in force should be extended 
until June 30, 1955.°° What the one-year renewal meant, in 
effect, was that there would be no possibility of forward- 
looking negotiations aimed at the situation that might exist 
after that date. 


Customs Simplification and the “Buy American” Act 


As essential complementary measures, the President had 
also recommended new legislation which would grant for- 
eign businessmen some relief from (a) the uncertainties and 
hazards of U.S. customs administration, and (b) the restric- 
tive requirements of the “Buy American” Act applying to 
the procurement of supplies and services on U.S. govern- 
ment contracts. In the former field, he urged that the cus- 
toms simplification legislation enacted in 1953 be followed 
up with a new law providing for simplified commodity defi- 
nitions, classifications and rate structures, improved methods 
of valuation of imports, and more efficient administrative 
69 Tbid., v. 30 (February 1, 1954), p. 156. 
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procedures. These recommendations were carried out in 
part in the Customs Simplification Act of 1954 (Public Law 
768, 83d Cong., approved September 1, 1954). 

With regard to the “Buy American” legislation, which had 
remained on the statute books since the Great Depression 
but was widely viewed as a gratuitous impediment to the 
dollar-earning potential of foreign contractors, the President 
argued that the provisions granting a competitive advan- 
tage to American bidders were indefensible in most cases. 
He therefore requested legislative authority to exempt those 
foreign bidders whose countries granted equal treatment to 
American nationals. In the absence of legislative action, the 
President on December 17 issued an executive order de- 
signed to achieve a similar end by reducing the preference 
accorded domestic bidders from 25 percent to not more than 
10 percent, with liberal exceptions in behalf of small busi- 
ness and areas of substantial domestic unemployment.” Al- 
though only a small fraction of the annual total of govern- 
ment purchase orders was involved, the action would be of 
considerable value to the United States if it allayed some of 
the resentment generated in Great Britain and other coun- 
tries by previous applications of the law. 


Tariff Policy 


Such was the broad legal framework within which the ad- 
ministration proposed to pursue its objective of a major 
expansion of international trade. If it seemed to some Amer- 
icans to contain dangerous loopholes for foreign competi- 
tion, few outsiders felt that it went very far toward facil- 
itating access to the dollar market. Much undoubtedly would 
depend, however, on the spirit in which the administration 
chose to execute its responsibilities, particularly in relation 
to those American industries that already felt threatened by 
foreign competition and desired relief under the provisions 
of the Trade Agreements Act or by other means. 

Of particular concern to all interested parties, foreign and 
domestic, was the kind of action the President might take 
on the recommendations of the Tariff Commission respect- 
ing claims for additional tariff protection. Most of these 
70 Tbid., v. 32 (January 10, 1955), Pp. 50-51. 
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were filed under the “escape clause” procedure, through 
which any tariff concession included in a trade agreement 
could be withdrawn if it resulted in an article being im- 
ported into the United States in such increased quantities as 
to cause (or threaten) serious injury to a domestic industry 
producing like or competitive products. In March, the Pres- 
ident had deferred action on a Tariff Commission paper 
recommending additional protection to the wool-growing 
industry in order to await the effects of certain measures of 
direct assistance to the wool-growers. A more conclusive in- 
dication of administration intentions was expected in con- 
nection with a Tariff Commission finding (May 28) that 
Swiss watch movements were being imported into the United 
States in such increased quantities as to cause serious injury 
to the American watch manufacturing industry. The Tariff 
Commission recommended resort to the escape clause pro- 
cedure under the 1936 Reciprocal Trade Agreement with 
Switzerland. 

To the consternation of those who had hoped the adminis- 
tration was moving toward a genuinely liberal trade policy, 
these findings and recommendations were accepted by the 
President in a proclamation of July 27 ™ which modified the 
duty concessions on certain types of Swiss watch movements 
and established new rates of duty up to 50 percent above 
the existing rates, in some cases restoring the original rates 
established by the Tariff Act of 1930. This action was ap- 
parently motivated at least in part by defense considerations 
which technically had no part in the escape clause procedure. 
An interdepartmental committee had stated that preserva- 
tion of the “unique skills” of the watch industry was essen- 
tial to national security, and the White House announce- 
ment stressed the “important collateral effect” of the decision 
in “contributing to the maintenance of a satisfactory indus- 
trial mobilization base for the domestic production of watch 
movements and other precision devices necessary for national 
defense.” 

The reference to defense objectives did nothing to cushion 
the negative psychological impact of the decision on free 
trade circles at home and abroad. Switzerland, the party most 


11 [bid., v. 31 (August 23, 1954), pp. 274-276. 
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directly affected, called it ‘‘a serious blow not only to existing 
good relations between Switzerland and the United States 
but also to the very principles of freedom of trade.” In Eu- 
rope, the decision was viewed as an ominous symbol of the 
administration attitude; in the United States, the Tariff 
Commission was soon besieged by applicants for similar pro- 
tection on a wide variety of manufactured products. The 
President, however, insisted that he had no intention of devi- 
ating from the principles laid down in his economic mes- 
sage. A few weeks later (August 20) another Tariff Commis- 
sion recommendation, this one calling for higher import 
duties on lead and zinc, was turned down with the argument 
that although the maintenance of a strong domestic mining 
industry was important to defense, the President was not 
prepared in this instance to grant a tariff increase ‘at the 
expense of the serious adverse consequences that would fol- 
low for our international relations.” ™* Several other requests 
for additional protection were later disallowed on primarily 
economic grounds. 


Merchant Marine Problems 


The Tariff Commission was not the only recourse of do- 
mestic interests unable or unwilling to meet the full impact 
of foreign competition. The shipping industry, for instance, 
had benefited ever since 1948 by the special “50-50” pro- 
vision of the foreign aid legislation, requiring broadly that 
half of all U.S. foreign aid cargoes be carried in American 
flag vessels. Although this type of protection (in addition to 
government subsidies) had not preserved the merchant 
marine from a steady decline which was causing serious ap- 
prehension on defense grounds, it had been an important 
irritant in relations with other maritime nations that de- 
pended largely on shipping revenues to maintain their bal- 
ance of payments. The Randall Commission, while urging 
the necessity for a strong merchant fleet, had recommended 
that this objective be sought through direct governmental 
support rather than through discrimination against foreign 


2 Ibid. (September 6, 1954), Pp. 339-340. For a broad analysis of the tariff 
problem cf. Percy W. Bidwell, “The Tariff in Transition,” Foreign Affairs, 
V. 32 (April 1954), PP. 459-472. 
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shippers. The President in his economic message made this 
recommendation his own and promised to submit a pro- 
gram of action in time for the next Congress. 

Congress, however, was unwilling to wait. Not only did it 
repeat the 50-50 provision in the new Mutual Security Act; 
it also enacted the Cargo Preference Act of 1954 (Public 
Law 664, 83d Cong., approved August 26, 1954), designed 
to establish the 50-50 principle on a permanent basis and 
make it applicable to all government-financed cargoes. The 
State Department opposed this measure as being inconsistent 
with the general policy of removing restrictive and discrim- 
inatory practices in international trade, and as threatening 
to aggravate a growing trend toward the use of cargo prefer- 
ences by other nations. In support of its position it produced 
diplomatic communications from Great Britain, Federal 
Germany, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, the Netherlands, 
Italy, Finland, and Spain describing the proposed legislation 
as a negation of the Randall recommendations, a bad prece- 
dent, and a grave threat to their dollar-earning capacities.” 
In signing the measure (August 26) the President took ex- 
ception to its underlying philosophy and said he might re- 
quest changes at a later date. 


The Agricultural Surplus 


Important as they were to the national economy, defense, 
and foreign relations, the foregoing issues could scarcely be 
compared in magnitude to those connected with the nation’s 
growing surplus of unmarketable agricultural products. This 
problem had its origin in a deliberate policy of maintaining 
farm income at tolerable levels by methods which encouraged 
a volume of agricultural production greatly in excess of 
world demand. While the United States encountered in- 
creasing difficulty in disposing of its farm products abroad, 
farm production continued at a high level thanks partly to 
increased productivity and partly to a system of price sup- 
ports whereby the prices of some leading commodities were 
prevented from falling below go percent of “parity” (a fig- 
ure designed to reflect a normal relationship between farm 
prices and farmers’ expenses). That portion of each year’s 


78 Ibid. (July 12, 1954), pp. 63-69. 
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farm output which could not be disposed of through com- 
mercial channels was acquired by the Government under a 
vastly expensive procedure involving loans and payments 
to farmers on their unwanted surpluses as well as heavy 
storage charges. Beginning in 1953 the magnitude of the 
operation had mounted steeply. By the end of that year, the 
government investment in farm commodities (principally 
wheat and cotton) amounting to $5,665 million.” 

To cure this situation would require a drastic limitation 
of new farm production, sharply increased disposal of farm 
products, or some combination of the two. The Eisenhower 
administration believed the basic remedy to lie in a re- 
placement of the existing system of rigid price supports by 
a flexible and less generous price support system which 
would tend to adjust production downward to actual demand 
and encourage shifts in production. Under the Agricultural 
Act of 1954 (Public Law 690, 83d Cong., approved August 
28, 1954), price supports could be moved as low as 8214 
percent of parity in the first year of operation and 75, per- 
cent in the second; another provision authorized the gov- 
ernment to set aside up to $2.5 billion worth of surplus 
commodities in a reserve “insulated from normal trade chan- 
nels,” thus lessening the depressing effect of the surplus on 
current markets and providing a source of food for school 
lunch programs, disaster relief, foreign aid, and stockpiles 
for war or emergency use. Concurrently, acreage allotments 
for the next crop year were sharply curtailed. But it would 
be a year or more before the effects of the new system could 
be gauged, and meanwhile the surplus of grain, cotton, and 
other products was still accumulating and unsettling both 
domestic and foreign markets. Measures by which it might 
be reduced thus engaged much of the attention of the ad- 
ministration and Congress throughout 1954. 

In his economic message the President had echoed the 
Randall Commission’s view that we must “harmonize” our 
agricultural and foreign economic policies “without sacrific- 
ing the sound objectives of either.’ This was to prove an 


74 Department of Agriculture figures in New York Times, February 13, 1955. 
A helpful analysis is Richard Thruelsen, “Too Much is Our Trouble,” Satur- 
day Evening Post, v. 227 (June 18, 1955), pp. 30 ff. 
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extraordinarily difficult undertaking because almost any 
measure to stabilize or reduce the surplus involved the in- 
terests of other agricultural nations as well as our own. Ex- 
perience with such devices as the “Cheese Amendment” of 
1951-53 had shown that our allies and friends were ex- 
tremely sensitive to measures that excluded their own agri- 
cultural produce from the American market. Even sharper 
repercussions could be foreseen if the United States under- 
took to dispose of its own farm production abroad on an 
enlarged scale. Such action, other countries feared, would 
result in lowered prices and loss of markets and earnings 
which played a vital part in their over-all economic position. 
Yet foreign disposal, in one form or another, seemed the 
only way of reducing our own surplus to manageable pro- 
portions if the prosperity of American farmers was not to be 
unduly impaired. 

_ Thus far there had been no lack of opportunities to dis- 
pose of a portion of our excess stocks to meet famines and 
other emergency situations abroad, with benefit to the peo- 
ples involved and without detriment to foreign agricultural 
interests. Outstanding examples were the emergency wheat 
loan to India in 1951, the Pakistan famine relief program 
of 1953, and the distribution of food parcels from Berlin to 
residents of Eastern Germany in the fall of 1953. Invaluable 
as these measures were in a political and human sense, how- 
ever, they made scarcely a dent in the surplus. Nor could 
great benefits be expected from the action of Congress in 
earmarking portions of the annual Mutual Security appro- 
priation for use in financing the purchase of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities and products. The Mutual Security 
Act of 1953 had stipulated that from $100 million to $250 
million be used for this purpose in fiscal 1954; for fiscal 1955 
the figure was raised to $350 million. But the expansion of 
agricultural production abroad, partly as the result of earlier 
aid programs, had greatly reduced the acceptability of this 
form of assistance; and since American economic aid had 
already been sharply restricted, some of the countries that 
might have made the best use of such shipments were no 
longer eligible to receive them. 

Another possible remedy, particularly favored by the De- 
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partment of Agriculture, was an intensified sales effort 
abroad, to be carried on mainly by agricultural trade mis- 
sions to Europe, Asia, and South America. The State Depart- 
ment resisted this project on the ground that any massive 
disposal of American farm products through commercial 
channels might upset world markets and adversely affect 
foreign relations. Congress received the idea more sympa- 
thetically, and undertook by the Agricultural Act of 1954 to 
transfer our agricultural attachés abroad from the juris- 
diction of the Department of State to that of the Department 
of Agriculture—in order, as the President said (August 28), 
“to sharpen the efforts to find new world markets for our 
agricultural products.” So strong were the incentives to ex- 
pand foreign disposal that serious consideration was given to 
the idea of shipments to the Soviet Union, which was be- 
lieved to be having difficulty with its own agricultural pro- 
gram. Although the Department of Commerce took the posi- 
tion that no licenses should be granted to ship government- 
owned commodities to the Communist bloc (February 10) 
and especially opposed the idea of selling butter to the Com- 
munists at prices below those paid by the American house- 
wife, there was continuing speculation about a possible re- 
versal of policy, as well as about possible barter deals by 
which the United States might secure manganese, chrome, 
and other valuable Soviet minerals in exchange for un- 
wanted farm commodities. 


The Agricultural Trade Act 


But the year’s major effort in this field was the enactment 
of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954 (Public Law 480, 83d Cong., approved July 10, 1954), 
which was explicitly designed to provide “a means whereby 
surplus agricultural commodities in excess of the usual mar- 
ketings may be sold.” By its terms, the President received 
new authority to dispose of up to $1 billion worth of agri- 
cultural surplus commodities over a three-year period, prin- 
cipally abroad, without requiring dollar payment. Under 
Title I, up to $700 million in surplus commodities could 
be exchanged for foreign currencies which would be avail- 
able for the acquisition of strategic and critical materials, 
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development of new markets, and other purposes. By Title 
II, a further $300 million in agricultural surpluses could be 
made available as grants to friendly governments or “peo- 
ples” to help meet famine or other urgent relief needs. Title 
III broadened existing authority to make donations of agri- 
cultural commodities for welfare purposes at home and 
abroad, and established a policy of encouraging the barter 
of such commodities for strategic and other materials. 

In signing the act, President Eisenhower emphasized that 
the United States had no intention of “engaging in unfair 
competition or in other practices which would disturb world 
markets.”” A later White House statement (September g) ® 
elaborated this point, declaring it “essential that our agricul- 
tural foreign trade policy take into account the position of 
other countries and that our policy be understood by them.” 
The magnitude of our holdings of many commodities was 
such, it said, ‘‘as to be capable of demoralizing world com- 
modity markets should a policy of reckless selling abroad be 
pursued.” We had no intention of using our agricultural 
surpluses “‘to impair the traditional competitive position of 
friendly countries by disrupting world prices of agricultural 
commodities.” 

At the same time, the White House statement continued, 
“an orderly and gradual liquidation of our surpluses” was 
necessary in the general interest, and we could not be ex- 
pected to hold our own supplies off the market and continue 
to accumulate surpluses while other countries remained free 
to dispose of their entire production. They, too, would have 
to adjust their production if world supply and demand were 
to be brought into focus. Thus we intended to offer our 
products at competitive prices. Where possible we would 
seek, in cooperation with friendly countries, to utilize our 
surpluses to increase consumption in areas of “demon- 
strable underconsumption,” and would try to utilize such 
opportunities in a manner that would “stimulate economic 
development in friendly countries and . . . strengthen their 
security position.” Whether the two objectives of liquidat- 
ing the surplus and maintaining the stability of world mar- 


75 Department of State Bulletin, v. 31 (October 4, 1954), pp. 499-500. 
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kets could be combined in practice would be a subject of 
rather breathless interest in a good many countries. 


The Flood Relief Program 


A spectacular opportunity to invoke the famine relief pro- 
visions of the new act arose within a month. Spring floods in 
the Danube basin and elsewhere in Central and Eastern 
Europe had produced widespread devastation of homes and 
crops, particularly in Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, and Yugoslavia. Emergency assistance was rend- 
ered as a matter of course by U.S. forces in Western Ger- 
many and Austria, and on July 29 the President announced 
that the United States was also prepared to extend aid 
throughout the flood areas, including those behind the Iron 
Curtain. Contrary to the experience with the East German 
food distribution program the year before, this offer was 
promptly accepted by the local Communist and Soviet au- 
thorities in Eastern Germany, and appreciative replies were 
also received from Hungary and Czechoslovakia as well as 
Yugoslavia. Political recrimination was virtually absent from 
the ensuing negotiations, which resulted in the program- 
ming by F.O.A. of shipments with a total value of $10,253,- 
000, the packages being labeled as American gifts and turned 
over for distribution through the League of Red Cross So- 
cieties. The first relief ship did not reach Europe until De- 
cember, but the supplies would still be of value in making 
up shortages of livestock feed and food grains.”* Meanwhile 
a second flood emergency in Pakistan and Nepal had pro- 
vided the opportunity to dispose of something over $5, mil- 
lion additional in surplus commodities, and lesser transfers 
were arranged to meet emergency situations in Haiti, Bo- 
livia, and Libya. 

In addition to these and other grants of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities which reached a total value of $125, mil- 
lion, arrangements were concluded during the first half year 
of operations under the act for foreign currency sales total- 
ing $452.8 million and barter exchanges totaling $93 mil- 


6 Report to Congress on The Mutual Security Program, December 31, 1954 
(Washington, G.P.O., 1955), p. 60; Department of State Bulletin, v. 31 
(December 20, 1954), p. 969. 
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lion.”? Although the grand total of $671 million included 
most of the anticipated transactions for the entire first year 
of operations, there would apparently be no difficulty in dis- 
posing of the full $1 billion in foreign currency sales and 
grants during the three-year term of the act. This in itself, 
however, would go only a small part of the way toward solv- 
ing the surplus problem, and in other respects the auguries 
were not favorable. Total agricultural exports increased but 
slowly: $3.4 billion in 1952, $2.8 billion in 1953, $3.0 billion 
in 1954, $1.6 billion in the first half of 1955. The surplus, 
meanwhile, was still growing. In the course of 1954, total 
government investment in farm commodities leaped from 
$5,665 million to $7,171 million. Though the effects of the 
new flexible price supports had not yet had time to show 
themselves, foreign countries from Sweden to Burma had 
raised vigorous complaints over the threatened invasion of 
their own markets; the latter country, in common with va- 
rious others, was already looking to the Communist world as 


the principal remaining outlet for its own excess production. 
(Cf. Chapter IV.) 


The East-West Trade Problem 


The general problem of commercial exchanges between 
the countries of the free world and those of the Soviet bloc 
also claimed frequent attention on the part of those con- 
cerned with U.S. foreign economic policy. From an economic 
point of view, this was a matter of comparatively minor im- 
portance to the United States but one of peculiar signifi- 
cance to several allies in Western Europe, as well as to Japan 
and various Latin-American countries. Throughout much of 
the free world, persistent obstacles to trade with the United 
States spelled heightened interest in possible trade with 
Communist areas—an interest tempered but by no means 
dispelled by realization of the various hazards involved in 
trade with Communist states. 

The official view of the United States and its closest allies 
was that while East-West trade in peaceful commodities was 
legitimate, nothing should be shipped to the Communist 


77 Presidential message, January 10, 1955, ibid., v. 32 (January 31, 1955), PP- 
200-206. 
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nations which could contribute to the development of their 
war potential. This was the theory underlying the work of 
the 15-nation Consultative Group through which the main 
Western nations and Japan, controlling among them ap- 
proximately 60 percent of world trade, coordinated their 
strategic controls on trade with the European Soviet bloc as 
well as the more sweeping restrictions which they applied 
to trade with Communist China and North Korea under the 
U.N. General Assembly resolution of May 18, 1951. Only 
the United States maintained a complete embargo on trade 
with Communist areas in the Far East, imposed in conse- 
quence of Communist China’s intervention in the Korean 
war iN 1950. 

Although these arrangements had caused occasional fric- 
tion among the free nations, they had worked reasonably 
well as long as both the Soviet Union and China continued 
in an unmistakably aggressive posture and were generally 
thought to menace the security of the non-Commuist world. 
But since the death of Stalin and the conclusion of the Ko- 
rean armistice, the necessity for such rigorous restrictions 
had been widely questioned abroad, and there had been in- 
creasing pressure—vigorously encouraged by Communist 
propaganda—for at least a partial relaxation. Within the 
United States, too, mew views were coming to the surface. 
Government officials had already initiated a broad review 
of the program, aimed at enlisting fuller cooperation from 
exporters and friendly governments.”® The Randall Commis- 
sion found no objection to “more trade in peaceful goods be- 
tween Western Europe and the Soviet bloc’ —though subject 
to proper security precautions and the continuance of the 
embargo on U.S. exports to Communist China and North 
Korea. President Eisenhower suggested in his economic mes- 
sage that with these limitations, ‘‘a greater exchange of peace- 
ful goods between East and West . . . should not cause us un- 
due concern.” 

The difficulty lay in determining what were “peaceful 
goods” in an age when almost any material or commodity 
might be turned to some military purpose. On this point 
there were bound to be differences between the United States, 


8 Tbid., v. go (January 25, 1954), pp. 111-112. 
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with its overriding concern for military security, and those 
of its allies who viewed the matter primarily through eco- 
nomic spectacles. 

Although the United States had no direct control over the 
East-West trade policies of its allies, it exercised great influ- 
ence upon them both by virtue of its general position of 
leadership and through the specific provisions of the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Control Act of 1951 (Battle Act), which 
required the termination of American aid to any country 
that shipped strategic goods to Communist-dominated coun- 
tries—except in ‘“‘unusual circumstances” that would make 
the cessation of such aid clearly detrimental to U.S. security. 
Under this legislation the United States maintained a special 
embargo list of commodities which its allies were expected, 
subject to occasional exceptions,” to deny to the Communist 
bloc. It was this list which usually gave decisive weight to 
the opinion of the American representative in the Paris 
meetings of the Consultative Group and its permanent Co- 
ordinating Committee. Although the Consultative Group 
had its own list of controlled commodities, it reflected the 
American list in all essential features. Any modification of 
policy on the part of the Consultative Group would presup- 
pose a parallel modification on the part of the United States. 

It cannot be said that the United States approached the 
task of working out such a modification with much enthus- 
iasm. In the American view, the considerations which made it 
necessary to control exports to the Soviet bloc were still 
fully operative. But the existing restrictions were becoming 
increasingly difficult to maintain in the new climate estab- 
lished by Soviet political tactics. Elimination of marginal 
items, it was recognized, should make it easier to enforce the 
controls on those that remained. 

The detailed negotiations occupied several months. Great 
Britain and other European states pressed constantly for 
broader and earlier relaxation, while Mr. Stassen and other 
American negotiators were indefatigable in their counsels of 
caution and deliberation. Prolonged negotiations within the 
Consultative Group, supplemented by special contacts among 


72:On exceptions announced March 5, 1954 cf. ibid. (March 29, 1954), Pp- 
491-493. | 
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the Big Three, eventually produced an agreement (effective 
August 16) removing numerous items from the general list 
of strategic commodities, adding a few new items, and pro- 
viding for a strengthening of controls on those items that re- 
mained. Items totally embargoed by members of the Con- 
sultative Group were reduced from about 260 to about 170; 
items under quantitative control, from about go to about 
20; those under surveillance, from about 100 to about 60. 
The detailed lists were kept secret. Reductions applied only 
to the U.S.S.R. and its European satellites, the controls on 
Far Eastern trade being maintained intact.®° Pursuant to this 
agreement, the United States on August 25 announced a re- 
duction of its own embargo list under the Battle Act from 
297 items to 217, this reduction also being applicable only 
to trade with the U.S.S.R. and the European satellites. Con- 
currently, the Commerce Department announced a shorten- 
ing of the list of goods embargoed for shipment from the 
United States to European Soviet bloc countries, together 
with a sweeping reduction in the so-called “positive list” of 
commodities which could not be exported even to friendly 
countries without a special export licence.* 

These modifications went a considerable distance toward 
meeting the desire of European and some American ex- 
porters for increased latitude to trade with the Soviet-con- 
trolled countries in Europe. They left open the question 
how far such trade was really likely to expand in view of the 
economic priorities prevailing behind the Iron Curtain and 
the apparent difficulty of the Communist states, despite much 
roseate propaganda, in providing goods desired by the West. 
Observations during the balance of 1954 suggested that the 
real prospects for East-West trade were infinitely below those 
suggested by Soviet spokesmen. Although U.S. exports to the 
European Soviet bloc (U.S.S.R. and satellites) increased from 
$1,776,000 in 1953 to $5,964,000 in 1954, this increase was 
almost entirely the result of food shipments under the Pres-- 
ident’s emergency program. Exports from Western European 


8° The Revision of Strategic Trade Controls: Mutual Defense Assistance Con- 
trol Act of 1951 (Battle Act)—Fifth Report to Congress, First Half of 1954 
(Washington, G.P.O., 1954), pp. 19-24 and 27-28. 

81 Ibid., pp. 39-48; Department of State Bulletin, v. 31 (September 13, 1954), 
PP- 372-377: 
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countries to the same area increased only from $540 million 
in 1953 to $740 million in 1954, a larger increase being pre- 
cluded by the difficulty of acquiring suitable goods in ex- 
change and by the apparent indifference of the Communist 
states to importing anything except machinery, metals, trans- 
port equipment, and similar items which were often still 
subject to embargo. Total imports of the European Soviet 
bloc from the free world did increase from $1,101 million in 
1953 to $1,435 million in 1954; most of this increase, how- 
ever, was concentrated outside of Europe, and Soviet pur- 
chases abroad actually began to fall off in the second half 
of the year. Furthermore, the slight over-all increase in free 
world shipments to the European Soviet bloc was matched by 
a slight decline in shipments to Communist China, from 
$287.6 million in 1953 to $285 million in 1954. Though the 
total of all free world trade with the Communist bloc in Eu- 
rope and Asia was 15 percent above the level for 1953, it re- 
mained well below the peak years 1948 and 1949 as well as 
the more moderate levels attained in 1951.°? Possibly the 
most significant effect of the revision of strategic trade con- 
trols, therefore, would be to mitigate a source of friction 
between the United States and its allies and afford proof 
that the low level of East-West trade resulted basically from 


the policy of the Communist governments rather than that of 
the United States. 


Balance Sheet for 1954 


The total impact of the economic program put forward on 
March go could not be fairly assessed in terms of the legis- 
lative and executive actions described thus far. One of its 
most important segments, the proposed renegotiation of the 
organizational provisions of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT), awaited action by the 34 con- 
tracting parties, whose Ninth Session opened in Geneva 
on October 28. In Washington itself, certain changes of 
emphasis were still to manifest themselves in response to the 


82 See especially Soviet Bloc Economic Activities in the Free World: Mutual 
Defense Assistance Control Act of 1951—Sixth Report to Congress, Second 
Half of 1954 (Washington, G.P.O., 1955), pp. 13-24 and statistical appendix. 
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increasing penetration of the “good partner” spirit into the 
operations of the government. 

Nor would it be reasonable to assess accomplishments 
under this essentially “long-haul” program on the basis of 
the immediately available statistics. Many of its effects would 
not begin to show up in statistical form until 1955 or later. 
At most the record for 1954 might have supported a tenta- 
tive judgment as to whether the program was getting off to 
an auspicious start. Such a judgment, if made, would have 
had to be formulated mainly in negative terms—terms which 
would, however, have been subject to later qualification in 
light of the more favorable record established in 1955. 

Notwithstanding the official emphasis on the desirability 
of trade expansion, the total foreign trade of the United 
States declined in 1954 by over a billion dollars, from $26.6 
billion in 1953 to $25.3 billion in the year following. Most 
of this decline, however, reflected decreasing shipments of 
military aid goods. Commercial exports, on the down grade 
ever since 1951, recovered somewhat in 1954 to $12.9 bil- 
lion; imports, on the other hand, fell off rather sharply to 
$10.2 billion, largely as a result of the economic recession 
in the United States. In consequence, the excess of exports 
over imports actually increased, for the first time in several 
years, to a figure of $2.6 billion, nearly double that of the 
previous year. The following figures showing commercial 


exports and imports (in millions of dollars) illustrate the 
trend over a five-year period: 


(Calendar years) 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Exports 13,967 13,204 12,263 12,851 14,262 
Imports 10,967 10,717 10,873 10,215 11,382 

Export Balance 3,000 2,487 1,390 2,636 2,880 


Somewhat more favorable trends appeared to set in during 
the closing months of 1954 and the first half of 1955, with a 
moderate gain in nonmilitary exports and a fairly steady in- 
crease in imports; yet the export balance, or excess of ex- 
ports over imports, was destined to remain higher than in 
any year since 1951.8 

83 For details see Foreign Commerce Weekly, v. 53, no. 15 (April 11, 1955), 


PP- 13-15; Vv. 54, no. 12 (September 19, 1955), pp. 17-18, 22; Vv. 55, no. 18 
(April 30, 1956), pp. 11-14. 
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Commercial exports and imports, however, told only a 
part of the story. Military exports, at $2.3 billion (entirely 
covered by foreign aid), increased total exports in 1954 to 
$15.1 billion and raised the total export balance in that year 
to $4.9 billion. This was only a very slight reduction from 
1953, when military exports had been substantially greater, 
as the following figures show (in millions of dollars): 


(Calendar Years) 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Military Exports 1,065 1,997 3,511 2,255 1,256 
Total Export 


Balance 4,065 4,484 4,901 4,891 4,136 


Furthermore, invisible items such as transportation ex- 
penses and income on investments added almost $5 billion 
mere to the export account. Preliminary balance-of-pay- 
ments figures for 1954 ** (in millions of dollars) gave this 


over-all picture of the goods and services supplied by the 
United States to other nations: 





Merchandise exports 12,671 
Military supplies and services 3,137 
Other services 4;943 

20,751 


and this tabulation of goods and services received or paid 
for by the United States: 





Merchandise imports 10,295 
Services 2,985 
Military expenditure abroad 2,533 

15,813 


This left a gap of $4,938 million, which was covered by other 
U.S. payments as follows: 


Grant aid 4,708 
Net capital outflow 1,437 
Other transactions 529 

6,674 


84 Walther Lederer, ““The United States Balance of Payments in 1954,” Survey 
of Current Business, v. 35, no. 3 (March 1955), pp. 9-13. The preliminary 
trade figures used in this tabulation differ somewhat from the later figures 


appearing elsewhere in the text but do not materially affect the general 
picture. 
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Since this total exceeded the total export surplus by $1,736 
million, foreign countries were able to increase their gold 
and dollar holdings by that amount—a considerable decline 
from the comparable figure of $2,269 million in 1953. 

It will be noted that the $4,708 million paid out by the 
United States in grant aid ($3,137 million in military and 
$1,571 million in other grants) was still by far the largest 
item in compensating for our huge surplus of exports over 
imports. The $2,533 million in U.S. military expenditure, 
which included contributions to NATO as well as money 
spent by the armed forces and their personnel abroad, was 
likewise a vital factor. The net outflow of $1,437 million in 
governmental and private capital represented a substantial 
increase over the low figure of $597 million in 1953, but was 
still far below the level most economists thought desirable. 
This of course was even more true in the import field, 
where the “‘trade not aid” concept seemed to be running into 
increasing difficulty as aid declined and trade declined along 
with it. 


The International Impact 


Despite this rather disappointing performance, the gen- 
eral improvement in the world economic situation which 
had been noted in 1953 continued throughout 1954. If this 
country failed to increase its imports, it at least emerged 
from its period of economic “readjustment” before there 
were any serious effects on world trade and economic affairs. 
Economic activity abroad reached record levels, especially 
in Western Europe, and the economic reports of the United 
Nations, the International Bank and Monetary Fund, ané 
the Organization for European Economic Cooperation 
(O.E.E.C.) made pleasanter reading than in any previous 
year. Most of them noted only two major reasons for dis- 
quietude: (1) the prevailing prosperity was very unevenly 
distributed, and scarcely touched the mass of the people in 
the underdeveloped countries; and (2) it was still dependent 
on the continuance of substantial “extraordinary” expendi- 
ture by the United States, principally for military purposes. 
International economic experts could still discern no long- 
term remedy for this condition other than a more resolute 
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reduction of U.S. trade barriers as well as a substantial in- 
crease in U.S. foreign investment.* 

There was no lack of friendly criticism of the American 
performance, both in press comment and at international 
economic conferences such as the annual meeting of the 
Boards of Governors of the International Bank and Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, held in Washington at the end of 
September. Instead of utilizing this occasion to press for 
early currency convertibility as it had planned, the Amer- 
ican delegation under Secretary of the Treasury George M. 
Humphrey found itself compelled to voice repeated reassur- 
ances about our own commercial policy aims. Similar diffi- 
culties developed at the inter-American economic conference 
in Rio de Janeiro (Chapter VI) and at the GATT session in 
Geneva, where the United States was sharply criticized for 
various restrictive policies and practices, notably the barriers 
still maintained against foreign dairy products. 


Looking Ahead 


But by this time the United States itself was engaged in 
another ‘“‘new look” at some aspects of its foreign economic 
policy which seemed directly involved with the notions of 
the “good partner” and of “competitive coexistence.” Pres- 
ident Eisenhower had long since announced his intention of 
seeking a three-year extension of the Trade Agreements Act 
from the new Congress convening in January, in which it 
now appeared that Democratic legislators would have the 
decisive voice. Meanwhile he prepared to recommend Amer- 
ican participation in the International Finance Corporation 
and promulgated new rules for the administration of the 
“Buy American” Act (see above). 

Other decisions on trade policy awaited the outcome of the 
GATT session at Geneva, which was engaged on a review 
and revision of the General Agreement of 1947 and was also 
drafting plans for a new international body, the proposed 
Organization for Trade Cooperation (O.T.C.), to administer 
the agreement and perform certain related functions. The 


85 See especially World Economic Report, 1953-1954 (U.N. Publication 1955. 
II.C.1, New York, United Nations, 1955) and the publications cited in Chap- 
ter III, note 54. 
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delegation led by Assistant Secretary of State Samuel C .Waugh 
had gone to Geneva with three main objectives: (1) to prevent 
any “unraveling” by action of other countries of the system 
of tariff concessions already in effect; (2) to secure stricter 
rules against the imposition of restrictions on imports of 
American commodities, for balance-of-payments or other 
reasons; and (g) to make sure that the charter of the pro- 
posed O.T.C. contained no provisions that could jeopardize 
its acceptance by Congress—in particular, no restrictions af- 
fecting the disposal of U.S. agricultural commodities. This 
particular choice of objectives, it soon appeared, was not 
widely favored by other governments, several of which in- 
sisted on censuring the United States for its existing prac- 
tices in the agricultural field. How far they could be swayed 
toward acceptance of American views would not be fully ap- 
parent until the work of the session was completed in March 
1955-°° 

Meanwhile another showdown was looming in connection 
with this country’s economic sponsorship of Japan, for 
which it was seeking full membership in GATT as well as 
substantial tariff concessions by allied countries. To this end 
a special round of tariff negotiations had been scheduled to 
begin in Geneva in February 1955. Whether the United 
States itself would be able to set an example of liberal tariff 
treatment of Japan appeared somewhat uncertain, however, 
in view of the opposition expressed by various American in- 
terests at preliminary hearings in Washington during late 
1954 (see Chapter IV). 

Japan’s difficult economic position was one factor in the 
most far-reaching of all the new economic initiatives that ap- 
peared to be taking form in Washington in late 1954. In its 
original conception, attributed primarily to F.O.A. Director 
Stassen, this would seem to have been nothing less than a 
kind of “Asian Marshall Plan” such as some Far East-minded 
congressmen had advocated in the days before the Commu- 


86 Department of State Bulletin, v. 31 (Nov. 22, 1954), pp. 772-776; Report to 
the Secretary of State by the United States Delegation to the Ninth Session 
of the Contracting Parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
Held at Geneva, Switzerland, October 24-March 7, 1955 (Washington, De- 
partment of State, 1955, 2 parts, mimeographed). 
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nist conquest of China. A few months earlier, Congress had 
determined that economic aid as such should be finally dis- 
continued after another year. Yet if it was true that we were 
now settling down to a long spell of “‘competitive coexis- 
tence,’ the case for strengthening the economies of countries 
threatened with Communist aggression or subversion might 
deserve reexamination. Mr. Stassen became the principal ex- 
ponent of a new concept of the “Arc of Free Asia” which 
was said to extend from Pakistan around to Japan and to 
afford a possible basis for a cooperative organization like 
the O.E.E.C. in Europe—one in which Japan’s industrial and 
technological preeminence would play a particularly vital 
role. Such an arrangement, it was said, would form a logical 
counterpart to the new Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty, but might include not only countries allied with 
the United States but also neutral countries whose economic 
growth and democratic future needed to be further assured. 

But the bold scope of these proposals aroused considerable 
misgivings both in Congress and within the administration, 
and the scale of the proposed assistance began to be whittled 
down even before work on the new Mutual Security appro- 
priation got seriously under way. Mr. Dulles said on De- 
cember 7 that the administration would probably submit a 
program for Asian economic development to the next Con- 
gress, since the emphasis of the East-West struggle had 
“shifted to some extent, for the time being perhaps, more to 
economic competition.” But the President indicated next 
day that the question of reconciling such a program with the 
objective of a balanced budget had not yet been thought 
through. Mr. Stassen explained (December g) that it was 
hoped to carry out the program with a minimum of Amer- 
ican funds and maximum participation by Western Euro- 
pean nations. By the end of the month it was apparent that 
the over-all Mutual Security request for fiscal year 1956 
would be further reduced as compared with the year preced- 
ing, and that the sums to be sought for Asian development 
would certainly not exceed $500 million.*" 


87In his message of April 20, 1955, the President suggested the allocation of 
$200 million for Asian economic development, to be “available for use over 
a period of years.” 
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In the meantime the President had moved (December 11) 
to promote better governmental coordination throughout 
this field by setting up a new Council on Foreign Economic 
Policy, which was to include the Secretaries of State, Treas- 
ury, Commerce, and Agriculture, the Director of F.O.A., 
and the President’s special assistants on national security and 
economic affairs. As chairman he appointed Joseph M. 
Dodge, former Director of the Budget, who was made a 
special presidential assistant “to assist and advise . . . in ac- 
complishing an orderly development of foreign economic 
policies and programs and to assure the effective coordina- 
tion of foreign economic matters of concern to the several 
departments and agencies of the Executive branch.” 

This arrangement might help to smooth over, if not to 
eliminate, the differences on economic policy which con- 
tinued to exist within the government and particularly be- 
tween the Treasury on the one side and the State Depart- 
ment and the F.O.A. on the other. Coordination, however, 
was only one of the elements that would be needed if the 
United States and its partners were to develop a foreign 
economic policy tailored to the requirements of “competi- 
tive coexistence.” A still more vital element, in President 
Eisenhower’s words (August 11), would be a determination 
on the part of the United States and the entire free world 
“to use its brains, its intelligence, its understanding and, 
indeed, its wealth, to build up a structure that will really 
be impervious to the Communist assault. .. .” 


88 Department of State Bulletin, v. 31 (December 27, 1954), pp. 987-988. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
EUROPE AND THE EAST-WEST STRUGGLE 


IN 1Ts largest aspect, the history of Europe in 1954 represents 
a climactic phase in the long struggle of the Western coali- 
tion, headed by the United States, Great Britain, and France, 
to remedy the unfavorable balance of political and military 
forces which had been created by the projection of Soviet 
power into the heart of Europe and its consolidation in the 
Communist-dominated satellite states and the Soviet-occu- 
pied regions of Germany. In pursuance of this aim, the 
Western powers had for some years past been endeavoring to 
buttress the defensive system of the North Atlantic alliance 
through some procedure for adding the latent strength of 
Western Germany to that of the existing Western coalition, 
thus further reducing the likelihood of military attack by 
the enormous forces maintained by the U.S.S.R. and the 
Communist regimes in Eastern Europe. A related, if second- 
ary, preoccupation had been the exertion of pressure on the 
Soviet Union to permit the political reunification of Ger- 
many through free elections—an effort which, if successful, 
could result in expanding the area of freedom in Europe, 
while even if unsuccessful it was considered necessary in 
order to retain the support of Western Germany’s people and 
government for the general policy of the Western alliance. 
The Soviet Government, however, had consistently re- 
fused to consider any plan for German reunification that 
could have the effect of weakening its own grip on the 
eastern part of Germany, which it evidently considered essen- 
tial to its own security and the maintenance of its position 
in Central and Eastern Europe. For the U.S.S.R. as for the 
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West, German reunification was at most a secondary objec- 
tive, acceptable only in a form that would advance its own 
interests in the general East-West struggle. Apart from pre- 
serving existing advantages, the basic Soviet objective in 
Europe was to counter and, so far as possible, emasculate the 
Western defense system centering in NATO-—in particular, 
to prevent the inclusion of Western Germany within that 
system. Thus it not only attempted to exploit its entrenched 
position in Eastern Germany and Austria for bargaining pur- 
poses but also sought to capitalize on popular opposition to 
the Western program within the Western countries them- 
selves. In pursuit of this same objective, Moscow was to put 
forward during 1954 a series of proposals ostensibly designed 
to prove its peaceful intentions and concern for European 
security, but which if adopted would most probably have 
resulted in the breakup of the Western defense system while 
leaving the Soviet military position intact. 


‘1. THE SETTING 


While there were noticeable parallels in the efforts of both 
East and West to fortify and extend their positions in Europe, 
these similarities were outweighed by an essential difference. 
Soviet policy in Europe had thus far been essentially and 
unmistakably “aggressive” in the sense that the Soviet lead- 
ers, in addition to strengthening the security of their own 
country, were plainly concerned to extend their special poli- 
tical, economic, and social system over broad areas of Europe 
irrespective of the wishes of the peoples involved. Western 
policy, on the other hand, was essentially defensive in that 
the Western governments, including that of the United 
States, were primarily concerned with safeguarding their 
own territory and way of life and had no thought of forcing 
their system on any other country. To the Soviet mind, the 
Western (primarily American) policy of encouraging a spirit 
of resistance behind the Iron Curtain undoubtedly presented 
itself as a serious threat. The ultimate aim of this policy, 
however, was not to impose Western domination on the 
“captive” countries but to establish a situation in which 
their peoples would be free to work out their own destiny 
without outside interference. 
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Up to the time of Stalin’s death in March 1953, this basic 
difference had been comparatively well understood in the 
West and had assured the necessary popular backing for the 
defensive efforts which had developed within the framework 
of the North Atlantic Treaty and culminated in the signa- 
ture on May 27, 1952 of the six-nation treaty establishing 
the European Defense Community. Since that time, however, 
changes had occurred in the Soviet Union of so considerable 
a character that previous assumptions were being reexamined 
and even the essentially aggressive, expansionist character of 
Soviet policy was being called in question. This novel situa- 
tion was at the root of the difficulties which for months 
had thwarted the implementation of the E.D.C. plan. When 
Soviet aggressive intentions had been open to less doubt, the 
need for such measures as the raising of German military 
contingents for inclusion in a European defense force had 
been widely accepted. Now that Stalin was dead and the 
Soviet Union had put on a new face, many in the countries 
immediately concerned were in doubt as to whether such 
radical and, in many respects, unpalatable innovations were 
really required. 


The Soviet Position 


It was part of the strength of the Soviet position that no 
outsider could be sure he understod the meaning of current 
developments behind the Iron Curtain. Superficially, at least, 
the Soviet Union under the premiership of Georgi M. 
Malenkov had seemed to be evolving in the direction of col- 
lective rather than individual rule, less repression and priva- 
tion at home, and less belligerency abroad. True, it had thus 
far given up none of the solid military and diplomatic ad- 
vantages gained in Stalin’s day; yet the new trend, if con- 
tinued, might nevertheless make the Russians a good deal 
easier to live with and might therefore be held to justify the 
West in some reconsideration of the defensive measures orig- 
inally prompted by Stalin’s warlike moves. The tendency to 
adopt this line of reasoning, though not entirely absent in the 
United States, was especially widespread in Europe and had 
already revealed itself as an important source of disagreement 
within the Atlantic alliance. Not only did it widen the gap be- 
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tween popular and official viewpoints in individual countries; 
it also occasioned increasing strain between the European gov- 
ernments, with their predisposition to adopt a somewhat opti- 
mistic view of Soviet intentions, and the much more skepti- 
cal political and military authorities in Washington. 

Those who doubted the genuineness of any Soviet re- 
formation had no difficulty in putting forward alternative 
explanations of Soviet moves. Admittedly, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment had recently improved its international manners to 
some extent and made a number of nonessential conces- 
sions to other governments; but this was no proof that its 
deep-seated expansionist ambitions had been abandoned. 
Even if it was genuinely prepared to arrive at some kind of 
modus vivendi with the free world—of which there was no 
firm evidence as yet—it might still retain its revolutionary 
and expansionist aims. The Soviet leaders might simply feel 
in need of a breathing space, a period of reduced tension 
during which their internal position could be consolidated 
and preparations carried on for a renewed onslaught against 
the West at some future time, when their economic and mili- 
tary position was more fully developed and they would have 
a better chance of carrying out their sinister projects. 

Was it psychologically possible, people asked, for men 
reared in undying antagonism to the “imperialist” order to 
“coexist’”” and cooperate in good faith with governments 
which they had hitherto viewed as irreconcilable enemies? 
And even if it was, would they be willing and able to docu- 
ment their good intentions by a display of “deeds” such as 
President Eisenhower had demanded in his famous address 
of April 16, 1953,1 which had called not only for the signa- 
ture of an Austrian treaty and the consummation of genuine 
peace in Asia but also for the granting of self-determination 
to the nations of Eastern Europe and the acceptance of “ef- 
fective” disarmament measures under “stringent U.N. con- 
trol and inspection”? This, no doubt, had been a large order 
and one that certainly presupposed a revolutionary change 
of outlook in the Kremlin. But if, as seemed probable, the 
Soviet leaders proved unwilling to embrace a program which 
from their point of view involved such far-reaching retrac- 


1 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1953, pp. 27-34- 
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tions, was there any alternative basis on which East and West 
could learn to live side by side without the constant danger 
of war and the crushing armaments burden which weighed 
so heavily on both sides? 

Soviet action in world affairs would undoubtedly be in- 
fluenced for some time to come by the existence of unsettled 
conditions within the Soviet Union itself—particularly the 
temper of popular feeling, the economic outlook, and the vic- 
cissitudes of the power struggle apparently still going for- 
ward among Stalin’s heirs. These, however, were matters on 
which the West possessed remarkably little trustworthy in- 
formation—so little, in fact, that Western observers could not 
even agree as to whether current Soviet actions were moti- 
vated by a sense of weakness or of strength. So far as politi- 
cal affairs were concerned, there was reason to believe that 
the arrest and subsequent elimination of Lavrenti P. Beria 
in late 1953 had removed the most serious threat to the post- 
Stalin principle of collective leadership. Some of Beria’s ad- 
herents were still being purged in Georgia and other areas, 
and the defection of figures high in the Soviet police and 
espionage apparatus such as Yuri A. Rastvorov in Japan, 
Vladimir M. Petrov in Australia, and Nikolai E. Khokhlov 
in Germany pointed to persistent unrest in at least one seg- 
ment of the Soviet bureaucracy. Some observers thought they 
also discerned a growing rivalry between Premier Malenkov 
and Nikita S. Khrushchev, First Secretary of the Soviet Com- 
munist party, who was apparently working closely with 
prominent military leaders such as Marshals Georgi K. 
Zhukov and Ivan S. Konev. Beneath these individual and 
bureaucratic rivalries, one might assume the existence of 
what Secretary Dulles referred to in his speech of January 12 
as ‘“‘a silent test of strength between the powerful rulers and 
the multitudes of human beings” whose “aspirations in the 
aggregate make up a mighty force.” To Mr. Dulles, the new 
regime’s promises of “‘more food, more household goods, more 
economic freedom” suggested not “‘that the Soviet rulers have 
themselves been converted” but “that they may be dimly 
perceiving a basic fact, that is that there are limits to the 
power of any rulers indefinitely to suppress the human 
spirit.” 
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How seriously the promises of more food and household 
goods were to be taken remained a matter of some doubt, 
despite the glow of Soviet propaganda. During 1953, at any 
rate, the output of heavy industrial products such as pig 
iron, steel, oil, and electric power had continued to increase 
at a substantially faster rate than that of basic consumers’ 
goods like cotton cloth and shoes. The lamentable state of 
Soviet housing was admitted by the highest authorities. As 
for food, Moscow seemed mainly preoccupied with forestall- 
ing a deterioration in existing standards as population ex- 
panded and agricultural production lagged. 1954 was the 
inaugural year of Mr. Khrushchev’s famous “virgin lands” 
program, designed to bring millions of additional acres under 
the plow in Kazakhstan and Siberia, the Urals, and the 
Volga Valley. A situation that required such drastic meas- 
ures as these might also be considered by the Soviet leaders 
to warrant a considerable effort toward what they liked 
to call a “relaxation of international tension.” This was all 
the more true if such an effort was to have the further effect, 
for which they evidently hoped, of unblocking the channels 
of East-West trade and making available some of the ma- 
chine tools and other industrial goods they desired to pur- 
chase in the West. 

Whether or not the Soviet Union was contending with 
serious internal weaknesses, there was no sign of any weaken- 
ing in its armed forces and all-round military capability, 
notwithstanding a specious 10 percent reduction in the mil- 
itary budget for 1954. NATO authorities estimated the total 
number of men under arms in the U.S.S.R. and the Eastern 
European countries, including Eastern Germany, at 6 mil- 
lion, three-fourths of them in ground forces.2 The Soviet 
Union alone was credited with 175 divisions, 65 of them 
mechanized, of which 22 were maintained in Eastern Ger- 
many. The satellite states accounted for 80 divisions more; 
within go days it was believed that the U.S.S.R. and the 
satellites together could bring 400 divisions into the field. 
The Soviet air force was estimated at 20,000 planes, the ma- 
jority jet-propelled; the growing Soviet submarine fleet al- 
ready numbered at least 300. In August 1953 the U.S.S.R. 
2 NATO estimates reported in New York Times, May 25, 1954. 
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had successfully tested its first thermonuclear weapon, and 
it was believed by some to be ahead of the United States in 
the development of long-range high-altitude bombers. There 
seemed no reason to question the boast of N. A. Bulganin, 
First Deputy Premier and Minister of Defense (February 
22), that the Soviet armed forces were ready to strike a de- 
structive blow “against any enemy at any moment.” 

Evaluation of the over-all Soviet position necessarily en- 
tailed some consideration of its relations with the satellite 
states and with Communist China. Since the liquidation of 
the popular rising in East Berlin and East Germany in June 
1953 and the extension of the more lenient “new course” in 
economic policy to the satellite countries, there had been no 
further signs of open opposition to Communist rule in East- 
ern Europe. Both in policy and in personnel, the situation in 
the ruling Communist groups in the satellite states afforded 
a rough reflection of prevailing tendencies in the U.S.S.R. 
itself. Outwardly the most significant development of early 
1954 Was a reversal of the policy of enforced collectivization 
of agriculture and a renewed attempt to enlist the support 
of individual peasants in meeting food requirements, in- 
creased by the forced industrialization policies of earlier 
years. As with the parallel efforts in the Soviet Union, the 
admission that past policy had been mistaken in some re- 
spects did not necessarily signify any renunciation of prac- 
tical or ideological goals. It was merely a recognition of the 
fact that in Eastern Europe, as in the West, the previous pace 
had been found too fast and it was deemed prudent to ease 
it at least temporarily and to a limited extent. 

Relations between the U.S.S.R. and Communist China 
were less easily characterized, since they clearly did not 
involve anything like the degree of Soviet dominance which 
Moscow exercised over its European satellites. How much 
control, if any, the Kremlin possessed over Peking’s actions 
was not certainly known in the West. What did seem clear 
was that thus far there had been no serious divergence of 
policy or interest between the two governments, and that 
they had every incentive to continue working together as 
long as there was any possibility of satisfying their expan- 
sionist ambitions at the expense of third parties. Some 
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thought that the slackening of Soviet pressure against Eu- 
rope and the Middle East could be attributed to a need for 
closer concentration on Far Eastern developments, in which 
Chinese and Soviet interests might not always run parallel. 
Communist China’s need for military equipment and capital 
goods was regarded by some specialists as a drain on the So- 
viet economy which could be expected to operate for years 
to come. At times it even seemed possible that Moscow might 
be genuinely embarrassed by Peking’s aggressive proclivities 
and the possibility of their bringing on a war that might not 
fit in with Moscow’s calculations. But whatever the inci- 
dental disadvantages of the Chinese connection, it seemed 
evident that from the standpoint of its broad international 
policy the U.S.S.R. gained more than it lost by having in the 
Far East a powerful associate whose action continued to 
draw off much of the strength and attention of the Western 
powers. 

In summary, there seemed to be elements of both strength 
and weakness in the Soviet position. The strength was evi- 
dently not so overwhelming as to counsel the continuance of 
an openly aggressive policy, especially while the United 
States retained its superiority in the air-atomic field. But the 
elements of weakness were evidently not so serious as to 
compel the Soviet Union to relinquish any of its long-term 
goals or to make substantial concessions which would alter 
the existing balance of power to its disadvantage. If Soviet 
actions since Stalin’s death left open a theoretical possi- 
bility that the U.S.S.R. had genuinely renounced its expan- 
sionist aims, they were also open to the more plausible inter- 
pretation that the Kremlin had merely altered its tactics (and 
perhaps its timetable) and was now engaged on a major ef- 
fort to paralyze and divide the West by disarming suspicion 
and giving wider scope to conflicts of interest within the 
Western coalition itself. 


State of the West 


That such tactics had already enjoyed some success in the 
short time since Stalin’s death was apparent to anyone who 
considered the unsatisfactory state of the Western community 
at the beginning of 1954. Although Western Europe was en- 
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joying a gratifying measure of economic recovery, its mil- 
itary posture left much to be desired and several key coun- 
tries were a prey to political weaknesses which threatened, 
if unchecked, to undermine the foundations of the Western 
position. More serious still, the political climate in Western 
Europe had been deeply and adversely affected by a combi- 
nation of uncertainty about Soviet intentions and misgivings 
about the trend of relations with the United States. Secretary 
Dulles had warned (December 14, 1953) that these relations 
would in future be directly dependent on European prog- 
ress toward implementation of the E.D.C treaty. Failure to 
bring the E.D.C. into being, he had said, “would compel an 
agonizing reappraisal of basic United States policy’—the 
implication being that the United States would probably be 
disinclined to continue .maintaining armed forces on the 
Continent of Europe. Yet little as they relished this prospect, 
Europeans were by no means universally convinced that 
implementation of the E.D.C. was the answer to the current 
situation. Many were impressed by Soviet hints that consum- 
mation of the E.D.C. was the one thing that would make a 
real modus vivendi in Europe impossible. Some even talked 
of a “‘reappraisal’”’ of policy toward the United States, whose 
general political attitude they had come to regard as one of 
the major obstacles to a more pliant relationship with their 
Eastern neighbor. 

From a strictly military point of view, the defense of con- 
tinental Western Europe was undoubtedly in a more promis- 
ing condition than at any previous time, thanks on the one 
hand to the 98 divisions (48 active and 50 reserve) and 2,000 
first-line combat planes presumably available to NATO's 
Supreme Headquarters in Europe (SHAPE), and on the 
other to the growing strength of the U.S. Strategic Air Com- 
mand with its numerous bases in Great Britain and the Med- 
iterranean. General Alfred M. Gruenther, NATO’s Supreme 
Allied Commander in Europe, conceded (January 7) that “we 
still do not have enough forces in any area to meet an all- 
out Soviet offensive’; but, he added, ‘‘the Soviet cannot 
meet our strategic air threat either.” The primary need, he 
said, was to make German forces available to strengthen the 
defensive shield of Western Europe, which he described as 
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being “particularly inadequate in the center.”’ Materializa- 
tion of the 12 German divisions provided for in the E.D.C. 
plan was awaited with particular solicitude in military quar- 
ters because the European NATO countries had already fol- 
lowed the example of the United States in putting their own 
defense programs on a “long-haul” basis and were preparing 
to trim their budgets and possibly limit their terms of mil- 
itary service. At least until the E.D.C. was brought into being 
and the German divisions joined the allied line of battle, the 
defense of Western Europe would remain essentially depend- 
ent on the deterrent-retaliatory potential of the United 
States. The United Kingdom was independently developing 
its own atomic weapons and reorienting its defense policies 
along similar lines, but would not be able for several years 
to supplement American strength in this field. 

That the E.D.C. treaty still lay unratified more than 18 
months after its signature was partly the result of national- 
istic jealousies and apprehensions among the signatory states, 
particularly the widespread and deeply rooted resistance to 
the idea of German rearmament, and partly the result of 
reluctance to take a step that might foreclose the possibility 
of developing a better relationship with the Soviet Union. 
Repeatedly the cry had been raised that nothing should be 
done about E.D.C. until there had been a serious effort to 
ascertain Soviet views and intentions, preferably at a meet- 
ing of heads of government such as Prime Minister Churchill 
had proposed in a famous speech of May 11, 1953. As an alter- 
native to this plan, arrangements had recently been com- 
pleted for a meeting of “Big Four’ Foreign Ministers in 
Berlin beginning January 25. Any further action on E.D.C. 
would clearly have to await the outcome, notwithstanding 
Secretary Dulles’ renewed warning (January 12) that “Until 
the goals of EDC are achieved, NATO, and indeed future 
world peace, are in jeopardy.” 

Up to the end of 1953, the Federal Republic of Germany 
had been the only one among the six signatory governments 
to complete the major parliamentary formalities in connec- 
tion with the approval of the E.D.C. project. This was not 
because the E.D.C. concept was more popular in Germany 
than elsewhere. Political and parliamentary conditions at 
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Bonn had been such that Chancellor Adenauer’s coalition 
government could virtually ignore minority views in pushing 
through a policy which the Chancellor himself considered 
indispensable if Germany was to regain its sovereignty, and 
eventually its unity, on a basis of freedom and association 
with the West. Germany, moreover, had had a special induce- 
ment to ratify, because the Bonn conventions of May 26, 
1952, whereby the Federal Republic was to gain control of 
its internal affairs, could not go into effect until the E.D.C. 
treaty was approved. Until the E.D.C. was accepted by all 
six participants, Germany would remain an “occupied” coun- 
try. The continuance of this status had become more and 
more galling to German opinion at a time when the worst 
effects of the war had been overcome and the country was 
being encouraged to regard itself as the indispensable ele- 
ment in the future security of the West. While the Social 
Democratic opposition continued to insist on greater efforts 
to negotiate the reunification of the country by agreement 
with the U.S.S.R., manifestations of a reviving nationalist 
temper continued to sow alarm in other countries, especially 
France, which were being urged to approve German rearma- 
ment without further delay. 

In France the situation of the moment was much less re- 
assuring. Long torn by political strife and bled by the con- 
flict in Indochina, France appeared to have lapsed into a 
state of quasi-permanent internal crisis in which it experi- 
enced the greatest difficulty in adhering to a consistent and 
positive line of foreign policy. It was in France that the idea 
of E.D.C. had originated; yet it was also in France that the 
resistance to E.D.C. and to the whole concept of German 
rearmament was most intense. It was to France, accordingly, 
that the repeated appeals of President Eisenhower and Sec- 
retary Dulles to implement the E.D.C. were especially ad- 
dressed—not only, they emphasized, as a means of assuring 
the defense of the West against the U.S.S.R., but as a measure 
equally necessary, in their view, to end the disunity in Eu- 
rope which had so often exploded in destructive wars. Yet 
such appeals seemed rather to irritate than to inspire a nation 
which was already split from top to bottom by the E.D.C. 
issue, had fallen into arrears on its commitment of armed 
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forces to NATO, was equally dismayed by the growing 
strength and self-confidence of Western Germany, the con- 
tinuance of the war in Indochina and the rumblings of dis- 
content in North Africa, and was thus in no favorable state 
of mind for serving as the cornerstone of U.S. policy on both 
sides of the globe. 

Italy, too, was absorbed by various preoccupations that 
rather lessened its potential effectiveness as a NATO and 
E.D.C. member. Italian leaders had made known that they 
would be disinclined to press for ratification of E.D.C. until 
Italy’s long-standing dispute with Yugoslavia over the Free 
Territory of Trieste was advantageously settled. But the at- 
tempts of the Western powers to settle the Trieste difficulty, 
thus perhaps paving the way for a coordinated defense of the 
eastern Mediterranean area based on Italy, Yugoslavia, 
Greece, and Turkey, had been notably unsuccessful. While 
Italy and Yugoslavia remained virtually at sword’s points, 
domestically the quarreling of Italian parties and factions 
rendered coherent government difficult and benefited only 
the Communists and their left-wing Socialist allies. Internal 
divisions within the dominant Christian Democratic party 
forced the resignation of Prime Minister Giuseppe Pella at 
the very beginning of 1954, and it was not until February 10 
that a viable coalition was put together by another Christian 
Democrat, Mario Scelba. Whether the latter would be strong 
enough to remain in office while pending international diffi- 
culties were being worked out was an open question. 

A number of other situations were causing headaches for 
the principal Western governmental leaders. Relations among 
the Big Three were in a far from cordial state, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that President Eisenhower, Prime Minister 
Churchill, and French Premier Joseph Laniel had met in 
Bermuda as recently as December 1953. There were grounds 
for serious anxiety in the unguarded state of the Middle 
East, the persistence of the Arab-Israel quarrel, the Anglo- 
Egyptian rift over the Suez Canal zone, and the nationalist 
ferment in North Africa. Throughout the world, the major 
European powers were under increasingly heavy attack by 
the newly enfranchised countries comprising the “anti- 
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colonial” or “Asian-African” bloc. There was uncertainty 
as to what line Yugoslavia was going to adopt in the new and 
softer climate created by Moscow. At the other end of the 
Mediterranean, the Spanish situation was causing sharper 
discomfort. In September 1953 Generalissimo Franco’s gov- 
ernment had signed an agreement permitting the United 
States to develop air and naval bases in Spain while provid- 
ing that country with military and economic aid. This ar- 
rangement, primarily designed to strengthen the deterrent- 
retaliatory potential of the United States, had also en- 
couraged a wave of self-confidence and nationalistic feeling 
on the part of the regime’s Falangist supporters which was 
now finding vent in strong anti-British agitation featuring 
demands for the return of Gibraltar to Spain. A generalized 
assault by smaller countries on the British position in Gibral- 
ter, Cyprus, Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, and Aden, as well as in 
the Far East and the Western Hemisphere, was beginning 
to look like one of the more serious threats to the world posi- 
tion of the Western allies. France’s position in North Africa 
and Indochina was under even heavier attack. 


Berlin Prospects 


How seriously these difficulties should be taken would de- 
pend in large part upon the behavior of the Soviet Union 
at the Berlin conference and afterward. If Foreign Minister 
V. M. Molotov availed himself of the first high-level Big 
Four contact since 1949 to give a convincing demonstration 
of peaceful Soviet intentions, the free world could turn in 
good conscience toward remedying some of its own urgent 
problems. If, on the other hand, he gave a clear demonstra- 
tion of the contrary kind, much of the gathering opposition 
to the E.D.C. and other aspects of Western policy would dis- 
appear. More difficult to deal with would be the interme- 
diate type of approach which Mr. Molotov actually adopted 
—too uncompromising to warrant a conclusion that Soviet 
hostility to the free world had genuinely abated, yet too con- 
ciliatory to halt the present policy of drift and galvanize the 
West into renewed solidarity and effort. 

Despite the confident tone of some of its official pro- 
nouncements, the United States had not looked forward to 
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this conference with any enthusiasm, and had agreed to par- 
ticipate more in deference to the wishes of its allies than 
from any belief that it could lead to useful results. Neither 
the “position of strength” described by the President in his 
State of the Union message nor the capability of “massive 
retaliation” suggested by Mr. Dulles were likely, in the view 
of the State Department, to have so altered the views of the 
Russians as to put them in a mood for the kind of conces- 
sions that might “‘advance the cause of freedom on foreign 
fronts.” For the United States the main purpose of the con- 
ference was to demonstrate this country’s readiness to seek 
negotiated solutions—and, in so doing, to unmask the bad 
faith and evasions of the U.S.S.R. This demonstration, it was 
hoped, would give our European allies the necessary en- 
couragement to persevere in the development of their mil- 
itary and political strength, including implementation of 
E.D.C. 

Partly as a result of this pervasive skepticism, the confer- 
ence opening in Berlin on January 25, was to be a very dif- 
ferent affair from the informal gathering “at the highest 
level” originally suggested by Sir Winston Churchill. 
Throughout the lengthy diplomatic correspondence that oc- 
cupied most of the latter half of 1953, the Western powers 
under the guidance of the United States had insisted that 
the only four-power meeting in which they were interested 
would be a conference of Foreign Ministers on the questions 
of German reunification and an Austrian State Treaty. The 
Soviet Government, on its side, had vainly argued for a five- 
power meeting, including Communist China, devoted to the 
general subject of world tensions; and it had made known its 
determination to raise these broader issues even though they 
were not formally within the scope of the Berlin conference. 

The reasoning behind these opposing strategies was clear. 
A broad discussion of world issues, including the position of 
Communist China, would enable the Russians to make 
propaganda against the world policy of their antagonists, 
play upon their differences over Far Eastern policy, and bid 
for the support of world-wide anticolonial and neutralist 
opinion. A thoroughgoing discussion of the German and 
Austrian problems, on the other hand, was calculated to 
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focus attention on the obstructive position of the U.S.S.R. 
in refusing to agree to free elections in Germany and sign 
an Austrian treaty. Thus, unless Soviet policy in these 
matters had radically changed, it was to be expected that 
Mr. Molotov would endeavor to broaden the discussions 
wherever possible while the Western powers, particularly 
the United States, would be equally intent upon focusing 
them on the specific points at issue. 

Considerable difficulty arose in connection with the phys- 
ical arrangements for the conference. The Western powers 
preferred to hold it in the Allied Control Authority (A.C.A.) 
building in the American sector of Berlin; the Russians 
wished at least half the meetings to take place in their newly 
rebuilt embassy on Unter den Linden, currently the seat of 
the Soviet High Commissioner. A compromise was reached 
a week before the conference: meetings would take place for 
one week in the A.C.A. building, the second in the Soviet 
Embassy, and the third in the A.C.A. building, the place of 
any subsequent meetings to be determined later. Of the 27 
sessions held in the course of the conference (January 25- 
February 18), 17 were actually held in the American and 10 
in the Soviet sector. This arrangement gave the delegates 
ample opportunity to observe both the striking physical and 
social reconstruction accomplished in free Berlin and the 
spectacular rebuilding but rather austere living conditions 
that characterized the Eastern sector. Mr. Dulles reported 
that many East Berlin residents waved greetings to him when 
their guards’ backs were turned. 


2. BERLIN AND AFTER 


Paradoxically, the chief result of this conference held sup- 
posedly to discuss the German and Austrian questions was 
an agreement to hold a second and wider conference on Far 
Eastern problems—in which Communist China would also 
be a participant, though on a more restricted basis than Mr. 
Molotov had urged. A concurrent decision to hold an ex- 
change of views on disarmament spelled a further broaden- 
ing of the area of prospective East-West diplomatic contact. 
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But on the specific matters that had brought the four minis- 
ters together, no agreement was reached.’ 

That Mr. Molotov should have made it a major objective 
to bring about an international conference including Com- 
munist China was consistent with Moscow’s long-established 
contention that no security in the world and no relaxation 
of international tension was possible unless Communist 
China attained “her rightful place in international councils.” 
That the United States should have been willing to consider 
and even to take part in such a meeting seemed more re- 
markable in view of its long-standing opposition to nego- 
tiating with Communist China on any wider basis than that 
of the Korean armistice agreement. The explanation of this 
apparent change in American policy lay in the special situ- 
ation of an allied power, France, whose cooperation was es- 
sential to the fulfillment of U.S. policy aims in both Europe 
and Asia, and which had therefore become the object of un- 
precedented solicitude in Moscow as well as Washington. 
Soviet propaganda for weeks before the conference had 
been endeavoring to convince the French of the hopelessness 
of their present policies, their exposure to attack by a re- 
armed Germany, and the futility of further resistance in 
Indochina. In the endeavor to stiffen their resolve, Secretary 
Dulles not only showed special deference to his French 
colleague, Georges Bidault, but concurred in an arrange- 
ment on the Far East which was sure to be popular in France 
even if some ingenuity was required to reconcile it with the 
previous direction of American policy. The objective, clearly, 
was to enable the Laniel-Bidault government to maintain 
a firm front on the German question at the conference and 
thereafter to push the E.D.C. treaty promptly through the 
National Assembly. Throughout the conference France did 
indeed stand firmly with its allies; but the hoped-for ratifica- 
tion of E.D.C. did not ensue, partly because the scheduling 
of a second round of East-West negotiations gave the French 


8 Quadripartite communiqué, February 18, in Documents on American For- 
eign Relations, 1954, pp. 218-219. The principal speeches and documents of 
the conference appear in Foreign Ministers Meeting: Berlin Discussions, Jan- 
uary 25-February 18, 1954 (Department of State Publication 5399, Washing- 
ton, G.P.O., 1954); for a detailed narrative cf. “‘La Conférence de Berlin,” 
Chronique de politique étrangére, v. 7 (March 1954), pp. 182-232. 
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opponents of the treaty a new and plausible argument for 
delaying action. 

Although the possibility of a later conference on the Far 
East was under intermittent discussion throughout the Ber- 
lin meetings, definite agreement was not reached until the 
final hours (see Chapter IV). In the meanwhile Messrs. 
Dulles, Eden, and Bidault had had ample opportunity to ob- 
serve and speculate upon the behavior of their Soviet antag- 
onist. Mr. Molotov was more affable than on some earlier 
occasions, and seemingly more independent of the telephone 
to Moscow. As usual, there were some who found his per- 
formance fumbling, uncertain, and even frightened while 
others interpreted the same manifestations as the perfection 
of diplomatic technique. But it was soon clear that whatever 
his inward state of mind, Mr. Molotov was as fertile as ever 
in objections to Western policy, and no more ready to make 
substantial concessions than were his Western opponents. 

Not many days were needed to reveal the persistence of the 
East-West deadlock on the central issues. Both sides introduced 
new versions of their former plans for Germany; neither 
showed any willingness to accommodate itself to the other’s 
point of view. From the Western powers, such steadfastness 
in a matter of vital principle was to be expected, although 
the teamwork displayed by their representatives was still 
remarkable. The intransigence of the Soviet delegation was 
necessarily disappointing to those who had believed the So- 
viets to be sufficiently interested in a modus vivendi to 
renounce at least a part of the advantages they had gained 
in the heart of Europe. Without an agreement on Germany 
there could be little chance of agreement on the related 
problems of Austria, European security, and the general re- 
duction of East-West tensions. 


Deadlock on Germany 


Of the many formal statements, drafts, proposals and coun- 
terproposals bandied about among the four ministers during 
the 25 days of the conference, only some two or three were 
destined to rank as historic crystallizations of policy. First 
among them was the comprehensive program for a full and 
final settlement of the German problem which the British 
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Foreign Secretary put forward on behalf of the three Western 
delegations on January 29.4 The object of the so-called 
“Eden Plan” was to provide a coherent basis for the reuni- 
fication of Germany and the conclusion of a freely negotiated 
peace treaty through a five-stage process, involving (1) free 
elections throughout Germany; (2) convocation of a national 
assembly; (3) drafting of a constitution and preparation of 
peace negotiations; (4) adoption of the constitution and for- 
mation of an all-German government responsible for the 
negotiation of the peace treaty; and (5) signature of the peace 
treaty and its entry into force. 

To this sequence of operations there could be no valid 
objection in any quarter. The essential question, however, 
was whether or not the all-German government which was to 
emerge from this process would be formed in such a way as 
to reflect the true feelings of the German people. Thus far, 
the U.S.S.R. had always held out for a procedure that would 
give disproportionate weight to the Communist interest in 
Eastern Germany and thus assure it a permanent foothold in 
the country; the Western powers, on the other hand, had in- 
sisted (in common with the West German government) that 
the future all-Germam government could be formed only on 
the basis of free elections throughout Germany. 

On this point the Eden plan was unequivocal. The elec- 
tions were to be held “in conditions of genuine freedom.” 
To this end they were to be supervised in all parts of the 
country by a commission of representatives of the Four 
Powers, with or without neutral participation, which would 
ensure that they were carried out in strict conformity with 
an agreed electoral law. This commission would make its 
decisions by majority vote and thus eliminate any possibility 
of a Soviet veto. Given the strongly anti-Communist bent 
of German opinion, East and West, such a procedure could 
be counted upon to produce an anti-Communist majority 
throughout Germany—a prospect which, however, would cer- 
tainly be unacceptable to the Russians unless they had modi- 
fied their whole approach to the German question and were 
now in fact willing to permit German reunification on a 
democratic basis. 


4 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1954, pp. 201-204. 
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Even if the Russians were prepared to swallow their op- 
position to free elections in Germany, they might still 
find cause for uneasiness in other features of the Eden plan. 
Though no explicit reference was made to the question of 
Germany’s eastern frontiers, the Western powers were known 
to disagree with the Soviet view that this issue was already 
settled, and were apparently leaving the door open for its 
reintroduction at the future peace conference. Of greater 
immediate importance was a stipulation that the future all- 
German government would “have authority to assume the 
international rights and obligations of the Federal Republic 
and the Soviet Zone of Germany and to conclude such other 
international agreements as it may wish.” This presumably 
meant that the future united Germany would be permitted 
(although not required) to maintain membership in the Eu- 
ropean Defense Community. Notwithstanding the strictly de- 
fensive character of the E.D.C., it would obviously be diff- 
cult for the Russians to contemplate this enlargement of a 
grouping to which they had been so bitterly hostile. Yet 
from the Western point of view it would have been equally 
difficult to contemplate the emergence of a reunited Germany 
which would not have at least the opportunity, if not the 
obligation, to remain within the Western defensive sys- 
tem. The idea of allowing Germany a free choice in the mat- 
ter was itself an important innovation; hitherto the Western 
position had been that a united Germany must assume the 
Federal Republic’s treaty obligations, including membership 
in E.D.C. 

How little the Soviet Government had modified its own 
approach to the German question became apparent on Feb- 
ruary 1 when Mr. Molotov brought forward once again the 
timeworn Soviet plan for a neutralized and rearmed Ger- 
many, reunified within the frontiers “established” in 1945, 
which would nominally stand aloof from international 
groupings but which in reality would undoubtedly remain 
under strong Communist influence if not domination.® The 
essential matter of free elections was not even mentioned; 
the Soviet document said merely that Germany would be 
restored as a unified state and “given the opportunity to de- 
5Ibid., pp. 204-207. 
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velop as an independent, democratic and peace-loving 
State.” How this was to be brought about might be guessed 
from the use of typical Soviet formulas regarding ‘“‘unfet- 
tered activity of democratic parties . . . and organizations” 
and prohibition of ‘“‘organizations hostile to democracy and 
to the preservation of peace.” A supplementary Soviet pro- 
posal introduced on February 4 called for entrusting full 
responsibility for the conduct of “free all-German elections” 
to a provisional all-German government, which would be 
formed from the parliaments of the existing East and West 
German governments and would be relieved of the presence 
of occupation forces—seemingly a sure way of distorting the 
electoral process to the advantage of the Communists. 

But the heart of the Soviet program lay in the stipulation 
that once a Germany peace treaty had been concluded, all 
occupying forces would be withdrawn from Germany 
within one year and all foreign military bases on German 
territory would be liquidated—thus depriving NATO of the 
irreplaceable territorial basis for the deployment of its forces. 
Germany, though permitted to maintain its own armed forces 
for internal security and local frontier and anti-aircraft de- 
fense, would in effect renounce membership in E.D.C. by 
undertaking “‘not to enter into any coalition or military 
alliance directed against any power whose armed forces took 
part in the war against Germany.” The Soviet draft went 
on to declare explicitly that Germany would not be re- 
quired to take over any obligations assumed by either of the 
existing German governments, and that it would be re- 
leased from payment of its postwar noncommercial indebted- 
ness to the four powers. 


Deadlock on European Security 


With the elucidation of this proposal the deadlock on the 
central issue of the Berlin conference became complete. But 
the resources of Soviet diplomacy were not yet exhausted. 
Not only was it desirable from the Soviet point of view to 
mask so far as possible the negative character of the Soviet 
position; there were also opportunities to be embraced for 
agitating against the whole system of allied policy in Europe 
as reflected in the Eden plan, E.D.C., and NATO. Whatever 
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the shortcomings of the Molotov plan, there were elements 
in Germany and throughout Western Europe to whom the 
idea of a neutral and reunited Germany at least seemed pre- 
ferable to a divided Germany—or to one rearmed within 
E.D.C. in accordance with what some Europeans were com- 
ing to look upon as American directives. It was primarily to 
these elements that Mr. Molotov set out to appeal in a novel, 
double-barreled proposal apparently designed to supersede 
the E.D.C. project and quite possibly the North Atlantic 
alliance, as well as contributing to a settlement of the Ger- 
man problem on Soviet terms. 

On February 10, Mr. Molotov laid before the conference a 
new document ® comprising (1) a fresh set of proposals on 
Germany, and (2) a so-called “Draft European Security 
Treaty” admittedly intended to take the place of E.D.C. In 
tacit acknowledgment that early agreement on German re- 
unification and a peace treaty was unlikely, the Russians 
now suggested an interim procedure whereby the Four Pow- 
ers would withdraw all of their occupying forces in Germany 
(except for limited protective contingents) within six 
months, authorize the two German governments to maintain 
police units for internal order and frontier defense, and 
meanwhile call a conference of European states to conclude 
a general treaty of collective security and thus create “con- 
ditions favorable to a solution of the German problem.” 

The appended draft treaty, ostensibly designed to imple- 
ment “the idea of collective security for all people of Eu- 
rope,” was to be open for signature by all European states 
“irrespective of their social systems” (including the existing 
East and West German governments, as well as a later uni- 
fied German government), and was to remain in effect for 50 
years. Its terms bore a marked resemblance to existing West- 
ern security pacts like the Brussels treaty of 1948 and the 
North Atlantic Treaty. It provided for regular and spe- 
cial conferences of the parties, a permanent consultative po- 
litical committee, and a military consultative organ, and 
further specified that in case of an armed attack on one of 
the parties, all the others would “assist the state or states so 


6 Ibid., pp. 207-210. 
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attacked by all the means at its disposal, including the use 
of armed force.” 

The real point of the Soviet proposal, however, lay in its 
effect on existing or contemplated security arrangements in 
the West. The United States, as a non-European state, 
would not be eligible for membership, although it would be 
invited (in company with Communist China!) to accredit 
representatives in an observer capacity. Furthermore, all 
parties would undertake “not to participate in any coalition 
or alliance nor to conclude agreements the objectives of 
which are contrary to the purpose of the treaty. . . .” This 
clearly meant that the E.D.C. could never come into being; 
in fact, Mr. Molotov explained that his proposal had been 
expressly designed as an alternative to E.D.C., in deference 
to the feelings of France and all other peoples who had re- 
fused to accept that “dangerous” project. But there was a 
question whether acceptance of the proposed treaty would 
not also involve the dissolution of NATO, which Soviet 
sources had so often stigmatized as an “aggressive” alliance. 
On this point Mr. Molotov remained invincibly evasive. 
The general tendency of the Soviet proposal was clear, in 
any event, and all three Western ministers immediately re- 
jected it. NATO, as Mr. Dulles pointed out, would certainly 
be superseded at least by implication, and the net effect 
would be to leave Western Germany and much of Western 
Europe exposed to Soviet aggression. 

Yet despite its very obvious defects, this was the program 
which the Soviet Government was to establish as the center- 
piece of its European policy not only at Berlin but for long 
afterward. The Soviet proposals of February 10 contained 
the germ of the later Soviet position that German reunifica- 
tion could be effected only within the framework of a gen- 
eral European security system acceptable to the U.S.S.R.— 
in other words, a system in which the U.S.S.R., rather than 
the United States, was the preponderant element. Seeing no 
prospect of securing German unification on its own terms, 
and being wholly unwilling to accept unification on Western 
terms, Moscow may already have been preparing to subor- 
dinate the solution of the German problem to the larger ob- 
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jective of eliminating U.S. influence from Western Europe 
and thus demolishing the entire Western security system. 


Deadlock on Austria 


Having failed to find a basis for agreement on the German 
question and European security, the ministers moved on to 
the problem of the Austrian State Treaty. Long practically 
ready for signature, the treaty remained incomplete only be- 
cause the U.S.S.R. had for years made its signature contingent 
on extraneous considerations. Foreign Minister Leopold Fig] 
of Austria, invited to present his country’s case for an end to 
the occupation, arrived from Vienna to face the dishearten- 
ing revelation that Moscow had devised still further pretexts 
for refusing to act. On February 12, Mr. Molotov proposed 7 
that the deputies of the Four Powers should complete the 
preparation of the draft State Treaty within three months, 
but should insert a brand-new article whereby Austria 
would undertake the obligation (1) not to enter any coali- 
tion or military alliance directed against any of the World 
War II Allies, and (2) not to permit the establishment of 
foreign military bases on its territory or the use of foreign 
military instructors and specialists. This meant that Austria 
would be debarred from membership in E.D.C. or NATO 
and that the Western powers would be deprived of any foot- 
hold on Austrian soil. Even on this basis, moreover, Moscow 
was apparently unwilling actually to sign the treaty. Not 
only did it continue to link the Austrian problem with a set- 
tlement of the Trieste issue, as it had done since 1950; it now 
proposed that “to prevent any attempt at a new Anschluss,” 
the four powers should postpone the withdrawal of their 
troops in Austria (except Vienna) pending the conclusion of 
a peace treaty with Germany. Since pro-Anschluss senti- 
ment in Austria was virtually nonexistent and prospects for 
a German peace treaty were nil, the aim was obviously to 
secure a pretext for maintaining Soviet troops in Austria 
indefinitely. 

These terms the Austrian and Western representatives de- 
clared totally unacceptable. Austria, said Dr. Figl, was willing 
to refrain from entering military alliances, but not to submit 
7 Ibid., pp. 210-212. 
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to foreign military occupation for a further indefinite period. 
Hoping to capitalize on the somewhat invidious position in 
which Mr. Molotov had placed himself, the Western minis- 
ters urged him to sign the treaty then and there, and offered 
to accept the Soviet version of all articles not yet agreed 
upon.® But even this bait proved insufficient for the Soviet 
Foreign Minister, who made a number of concessions on 
such matters as the supposed link with the Trieste question 
but stuck to his insistence that Austria must in effect remain 
under occupation as well as renouncing permanently the 
right to enter military alliances. Obviously reluctant to 
assume full responsibility, he suggested late in the conference 
that the question of foreign troops might be reexamined 
sometime before the end of 1955; but he refused Mr. Figl’s 
offer to accept the treaty as it stood if the Soviet Government 
would promise to evacuate its forces by June 30, 1955. To 
keep the discussion alive, he proposed that diplomatic ma- 
chinery for further negotiations be established in Vienna. 
The Western powers preferred to leave the matter in sus- 
pense, Mr. Dulles remarking that the discussions could be 
resumed whenever the U.S.S.R. was ready to set an evacua- 
tion date. 


Closing Appraisals 


As the conference moved toward its windup, both sides 
showed a disinclination to conclude on too harsh a note 
despite their complete lack of accord on matters of sub- 
stance. The agreement to continue the exchange of views on 
disarmament (whittled down from a Soviet proposal to hold 
a world disarmament conference) helped to mitigate the 
impression of stalemate. Mr. Molotov made some further con- 
cessions in nonessential matters which were evidently aimed 
at retrieving some of the ground lost by his earlier obstruc- 
tiveness; and the conference closed on an air of cautious 
good nature, with all participants agreeing that they had at 
least gained a better understanding of each other’s positions. 
It was Mr. Molotov who laid heaviest stress on the impor- 
tance of continuing the contacts thus established, while Sec- 
retary Dulles emphasized the fundamental difference re- 
8 Ibid., pp. 212-218. 
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vealed by the conference as to “whether it was right, or in- 
deed safe, to give men and nations a genuine freedom of 
choice.” The Soviet delegation, he said, had shown in mul- 
tiple ways “its fear of freedom and its determination, through 
its occupation forces and its control of election processes, to 
try to make certain that freedom cannot be exercised in a 
way which might be prejudicial to it.” 

This point was driven home in a special communiqué of the 
Western Foreign Ministers (February 19) ® in which they laid 
the failure to agree on Germany and Austria squarely at the 
door of the U.S.S.R. and held out what comfort they could to 
the disappointed peoples of those two countries. Their gov- 
ernments would, they said, continue to seek German “reunifi- 
cation in freedom and by peaceful means,” to stand by Berlin, 
to take advantage of any opportunities presented by renewal 
of the contacts just established, and to achieve an Austrian 
treaty. Meanwhile, they would not be deflected “from their 
efforts to develop the system of defense on which their sur- 
vival depends.”’ On his return home (February 19), Mr. Dulles 
summed up the position in homelier phrase. The meeting, 
he said, “had a tremendous value in revealing that the Soviet 
Russians have not changed their purposes. They are not will- 
ing to let go their grip anywhere and they would like to ex- 
tend their grip if they could.” In a subsequent broadcast report 
(February 24), he pointed out that “the Soviet position ad- 
mitted of no real negotiation. . . . The Soviet has offered its 
alternatives to Western planning, and they are so repellent 
that there seems no choice but to proceed as planned. Cer- 
tainly that is the United States conviction.” 


The European Impact 


Even now, however, there were differences in the way the 
same set of facts was interpreted in Washington and in Euro- 
pean capitals. For most Americans, the only doubtful aspect 
of the Berlin meeting was the obligation assumed by the 
United States to participate in a later meeting with Com- 
munist China. For most Europeans this particular prospect 
was a highly welcome one; but there was still considerable 
resistance to the notion that Soviet policy had after all not 
9 Ibid., pp. 219-221. 
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changed and that the Western program, including E.D.C., 
must therefore be carried forward. Far from accepting the 
Berlin conference as proof of the necessity for E.D.C., French 
opinion seized on the forthcoming Geneva meeting as a new 
opportunity to seek a fresh departure in East-West relations. 
A similar outlook proved to be widespread in the United 
Kingdom, particularly in the then very obstreperous left- 
wing Labor faction headed by Aneurin Bevan. 

Even if there was no indication of a basic change in the 
Soviet approach to world affairs, international tension was 
plainly slackening, notwithstanding the growing violence of 
the military struggle in Indochina. Mr. Molotov laid special 
stress on this development in an official statement of March 4 in 
which he again urged the abandonment of the E.D.C. project 
in the interest of avoiding a “third world war.” Prime Minis- 
ter Churchill also found that the discussion of major interna- 
tional questions had become “‘less delicate and less dangerous,” 
and renewed his appeal for a top-level meeting as one means 
of promoting “a workaday understanding with the Russian 
people and Government” (February 25). Although official 
Washington continued to frown on this idea (President Eisen- 
hower said on March 10 that he failed “to see at this moment 
what good could come of it,” whereas there were “always the 
possibilities of great difficulty coming”), popular agitation for 
a high-level meeting revived sharply in Britain and reached a 
climax following the March 1 hydrogen bomb test in the 
Pacific. Whatever the Western governments might see fit to 
do in behalf of E.D.C., such an atmosphere was not conducive 
to its early or wholehearted acceptance by the Western peoples. 


Moscow’s Post-Berlin Strategy 


Most Western observers at the time inclined to the opinion 
that the basic motivation of Soviet policy in Europe was 
an almost pathological fear of German rearmament and the 
E.D.C. project. That the Russians had no liking for E.D.C. 
(except as a source of conflict within the Western family) was 
certainly undeniable. Possibly, however, they opposed it not 
so much from fear of the 12 German divisions provided for in 
the E.D.C. plan as because E.D.C. had come to represent the 
focal point of the whole Western defense system, if not the sole 
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basis for permanent defense cooperation between the United 
States and its allies. In the light of later developments it seems 
fairly obvious that the Russians at Berlin were seeking not 
merely the abandonment of E.D.C. as such, but the destruc- 
tion of the entire Western defensive system and the virtual 
withdrawal of American influence from Europe. 

It is even possible that the Soviet leaders were responding 
in their own fashion to the “new look” strategy set forth in 
Secretary Dulles’ speech of January 12. There was plenty of 
evidence that the threat of atomic warfare was now being 
taken seriously in Moscow. Mr. Bulganin said on March 10 
that the U.S.S.R. could not count upon “imperialists wasting 
vast material resources and billions in financial reserves only 
to frighten us”; and three days later Premier Malenkov 
made the sensational observation that a new world war would 
mean “the destruction of world civilization,” not merely the 
destruction of the capitalist order, as previously maintained. 
Meanwhile the Soviet public was being given its first inkling of 
the nature and destructive potentialities of nuclear weapons. 
Viewed in this light, Soviet proposals for the evacuation of 
foreign military forces from Germany and the superseding of 
existing Western security arrangements might have a further 
objective over and above the abandonment of E.D.C.—they 
might aim at moving United States power, especially air power, 
backward as far as possible from the frontiers and vital cen- 
ters of the Soviet Union. A similar aim could be read into a 
series of Soviet diplomatic notes protesting against plans to 
establish U.S. military air bases in such NATO countries as 
Greece, Turkey, and the Netherlands. 

In the post-Berlin utterances of the Soviet leaders, talk of the 
“peaceful settlement of disputes” and the “coexistence of coun- 
tries with different social systems” was reinforced by further 
arguments for the replacement of existing security arrange- 
ments with a broader and more general security system in 
which the U.S.S.R. would also play a part. On March 31 this 
concept was formalized in a diplomatic note to the three West- 
ern powers ?° which offered variations on Mr. Molotov’s pro- 
posal of February 10 (including a hint that Moscow would 


10 Department of State Bulletin, v. 30 (May 17, 1954), PP- 757-759; excerpts 
in Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1954, pp. 229-232. 
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not insist on excluding the United States from participation) 
and added the unexpected suggestion that the Soviet Union 
become a party to the North Atlantic Treaty—a notion likened 
by one American cartoonist to that of swearing in a notorious 
criminal as deputy sheriff. Although the State Department 
immediately dismissed this move as propaganda, it was not 
until May 7 that the Western powers got around to a formal 
reply, in which they pointed out that the Soviet proposals 
would “contribute nothing” to the existing ‘world-wide secu- 
rity organization” of the United Nations and would merely 
erect “a new facade of security behind which the fundamental 
difficulties and divisions remain unchanged.” 14 Unfortunately 
these well-founded negatives had little of the psychological 
appeal of the bold and sweeping Soviet proposals. 

In the meantime the Kremlin continued on a variety of 
fronts its efforts to engender a sense of confidence and good 
will and thus prevent the Western program from regaining 
momentum. The Soviet Union and various of its European 
satellites moved to renew their participation in international 
life through such media as the International Labor Organi- 
zation, the U.N. Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
ization (UNESCO), and other U.N. bodies in which they had 
hitherto participated on a limited basis if at all. Whether their 
objective was to sabotage the work of these agencies or merely 
to disarm suspicion, one effect of their actions was further 
mystification and increased irresolution in the West. 

Agitation for a revival of East-West trade played a conspicu- 
ous part in Soviet strategy throughout this period, and offered 
a particularly profitable line of approach to Europeans who 
were concerned to expand their exports, disheartened by the 
reluctance of the United States to adopt a more liberal trade 
policy, still apprehensive of a possible American depression, 
and somewhat resentful of the American-inspired ban on ship- 
ments of so-called “strategic commodities” to Iron Curtain 
destinations (see Chapter II). Such efforts reached a climax 
during the Berlin conference in connection with the visit of 
a group of British businessmen to Moscow. Prospects for a 
general expansion of East-West trade were intensively dis- 


11 Department of State Bulletin, v. 30 (May 17, 1954), pp. 756-757; excerpts in 
Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1954, pp. 232-235. 
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cussed at the meeting of the U.N. Economic Commission for 
Europe (E.C.E.) in March and at a later meeting of the E.C.E. 
Committee on Development of Trade, and discussions look- 
ing toward a revision of strategic trade controls were initiated 
by the Western nations. Experience was to prove that the 
U.S.S.R. had little to offer in the way of concrete opportunities 
for trade expansion outside the field of strategic goods. Never- 
theless its untiring propaganda was instrumental in keeping 
Western attention focused on the possibility of a better day in 
East-West relations, rather than on the necessity, so strongly 
emphasized by the United States and officially by all the allied 
governments, of persevering in the program of Western con- 
solidation. 

In Germany, meanwhile, the U.S.S.R. was doing its utmost 
to encourage a sense of disillusionment with current Western 
policies and of reliance on the U.S.S.R. for the solution of 
Germany’s national difficulties. To be sure, the Russians were 
severely handicapped in Germany by their unwillingness to 
consent to German reunification on a democratic basis, their 
continued support of the unpopular East German government, 
and the frequent kidnapings and terroristic manifestations 
that continued to occur along the East-West frontier in Ger- 
many, particularly in Berlin.1* But German opinion had been 
bitterly disappointed by the failure to make progress toward 
reunification at the recent conference; and here, too, there 
were profound differences of view as to what the next step 
should be. While Chancellor Adenauer and his supporters 
maintained that the implementation of E.D.C. and Western 
Germany’s integration into the Western community had be- 
come more necessary than ever, Erich Ollenhauer and the So- 
cial Democrats insisted that this was a fatal error because it 
would only deepen Germany’s existing division. 

To strengthen the view that they alone held the key to 
Germany’s future, the Russians turned a deaf ear to Western 
proposals for alleviating some of the practical effects of the 
division and insisted that all such matters must be solved with 
the participation of the puppet “German Democratic Re- 


12 Ct. Department of State Bulletin, v. 30 (May 3, 1954), Pp. 671; ibid. (May 10, 
1954)» P- 715. 
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public.” 1* In a further move to elevate the status of the East 
German regime, they announced on March 25, that they were 
relinquishing their control of East German internal and ex- 
ternal affairs (except for matters involving security and four- 
power obligations) and assuming the same relations with the 
German Democratic Republic as with other “sovereign states” 
—a purely nominal change of status which the Western gov- 
ernments refused to recognize ** but which might none the 
less become a source of embarrassment if the division of 
Germany persisted. 


3. THE END OF E.D.C. 


Few periods of recent history have tested the solidarity of 
the Western world more severely than the late spring and 
summer of 1954. No witness of the collapse of Western policy 
in Indochina and Europe could soon forget the sense of 
spreading disintegration that ran through the Western com- 
munity as one after another of its supports was swept away by 
what sometimes seemed an irresistible tide of historic destiny. 
The immediate source of these convulsions lay in the inabil- 
ity or unwillingness of France to carry through the political 
and military actions on which it had agreed with its major 
allies. A deeper cause was the failure of the Western commu- 
nity as a whole to maintain, in the new climate created by 
Soviet blandishments and Chinese Communist aggression, the 
strength and unity of purpose forged in the simpler conditions 
of Stalin’s time. 

Even more serious than the actual reverses sustained during 
this period was the evident danger that they might result in a 
permanent alienation of the United States from its partners 
of the free world. What the Soviets had thus far failed to bring 
about through their plans for the exclusion of the United 
States from Europe may have been very nearly accomplished 
in 1954 through the mutual disillusionment of the United 
States and its European partners. Perhaps, however, the recog- 
nition of this peril was not without its salutary effects on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Conceivably such a crisis was indispen- 
sable to convince all parties where their true interests lay and 


18 Ibid. (April 5, 1954), pp. 508-511; ibid. (June 7, 1954), pp. 879-881. 
14 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1954, pp. 227-229. 
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enable them to begin rebuilding their shaken union on more 
solid foundations. 


The French Attitude 


Since the approval of the E.D.C, Treaty and the Bonn Con- 
ventions or “Contractual Agreements” by the West German 
Parliament, the fate of the E.D.C. program had hinged essen- 
tially on the acceptance or rejection of the treaties by the 
French National Assembly. No other country was expected to 
raise major difficulties. The Netherlands deposited its formal 
instrument of ratification on February 25, 1954; Belgian par- 
liamentary action was completed soon afterward; Luxembourg 
was prepared to follow Belgium’s lead. Italy, despite its reser- 
vations on the Trieste question, seemed unlikely to hold out 
provided France ratified. It was true that Germany itself re- 
mained a question mark so far as the practical implementation 
of the E.D.C. concept was concerned, but its government was 
proving wholly cooperative in respect to the formal and legal 
aspects of the undertaking. Germany’s official instrument of 
ratification was deposited on March 31; meanwhile a constitu- 
tional amendment had been adopted (March 26) declaring the 
E.D.C. and the Peace Contract to be in harmony with the 
Federal Basic Law and authorizing the government to take 
measures for national defense, including military conscription, 
as soon as the treaties went into effect. 

In France the auguries were much less clear. Although the 
E.D.C. project was of French origin and did not lack convinced 
supporters in France, majority French opinion was strongly 
unsympathetic to German rearmament and therefore luke- 
warm at best toward a plan of which German rearmament 
was the outstanding feature if not the basic objective. Out- 
right supporters of E.D.C. were estimated to number not more 
than 40 percent of the membership of the National Assembly. 
With the exception of the Popular Republicans (M.R.P.), the 
party of M. Bidault and Robert Schuman, none of the party 
groups was uniformly in favor of the project. Independent 
Republicans, Radicals, and Socialists counted both supporters 
and opponents; in conjunction with the solidly anti-E.D.C. 
bloc of Communists on the Left and Gaullists on the Right, 
the opponents of E.D.C. outnumbered the pro-E.D.C. ele- 
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ments even if they lacked an absolute majority in the Assem- 
bly. Within the cabinet itself, more than one-third of the 
ministers were deemed fundamentally hostile to the project, 
despite the nominal endorsement of Premier Laniel and the 
warm championship of Foreign Minister Bidault. 

In the weeks that followed the Berlin conference, the pros- 
pects for a favorable vote on E.D.C. were further prejudiced 
by the growth of a widespread extra-parliamentary agitation 
against the treaty. Respected elder statesmen like Edouard 
Herriot and ex-President Vincent Auriol loudly denounced 
the plan. Marshal Alphonse-Pierre Juin, France’s most promi- 
nent soldier and the commander of the NATO forces in Cen- 
tral Europe, declared in a public speech (March go) that the 
E.D.C. was neither workable nor capable of being made so. 
This open defiance of government policy resulted in the Mar- 
shal’s removal from all his functions with the French Army, 
though not from his NATO post. It did not lessen the influ- 
ence of his opinions, which were echoed on April 7 by Gen- 
eral Charles de Gaulle in a speech that denounced the E.D.C. 
and proclaimed France’s task to be that of securing its inde- 
pendence from both the United States and the U.S.S.R. and 


negotiating promptly to save the world from the cataclysm of 
a nuclear war. 


New Anglo-American Guarantees 


Under such circumstances there seemed little chance that 
the treaties could be approved unless the government could 
produce evidence that the French position was being further 
safeguarded through supplementary agfeements and under- 
standings to offset what were considered the disadvantageous 
features of the E.D.C. arrangement. The securing of such addi- 
tional safeguards had long been a foremost objective of French 
policy. A series of interpretive protocols which had the effect of 
attenuating the French commitment under the E.D.C. treaty 
had been accepted by the other five E.D.C. governments as 
early as June 18, 1953. Now France was raising the further 
demand that these protocols, like the treaty itself, should be 
submitted to the various national parliaments for ratification 
—a proposal successfully resisted by the other five governments 
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on the ground that it was unnecessary and would create inter- 
nal difficulties for them. 

More fundamental from the French viewpoint was the 
hope of obtaining additional guarantees of political and mili- 
tary support from Great Britain and the United States. ‘To 
counterbalance Germany’s increasing strength, many French- 
men felt it essential to bring into the E.D.C. scales a counter- 
weight far heavier than Italy and the Benelux countries—and 
far more solid than the British and American pledge (May 
27, 1952) to maintain military forces in continental Europe 
to the extent that they might “deem necessary and appropri- 
ate” in the light of “their obligations under the North Atlantic 
Treaty, their interest in the integrity of the European Defense 
Community, and their special responsibilities in Germany.” 
Frenchmen were haunted by the fear that their principal allies 
might some day conclude that it was no longer “necessary and 
appropriate” to maintain forces on the Continent—whereupon 
they themselves would be left unsupported, yet linked in an 
indissoluble union with an overwhelmingly powerful Ger- 
many. Whereas the E.D.C. treaty had been concluded for a 
period of 50 years, the North Atlantic Treaty might expire as 
early as 1970. At the Bermuda meeting in December 1953 the 
French had vainly sought an Anglo-American commitment to 
remain in NATO beyond its initial expiration date and keep 
their forces on the Continent until France agreed to their 
withdrawal. As the showdown on E.D.C. approached, Messrs. 
Laniel and Bidault had continued to seek the same objec- 
tives by other means. 

These desires were now satisfied in considerable measure 
through separate but coordinated moves by the British and 
U.S. governments. The British action, the more far-reaching of 
the two, took the form of a binding “Association Agreement” 
between the United Kingdom and the proposed European 
Defense Community, signed in Paris by the representatives of 
the seven governments concerned on April 13.° By its terms 
the British Government pledged close cooperation with 
E.D.C. as long as it remained bound by its NATO under- 
takings regarding the establishment and maintenance of armed 
forces in Europe. Measures were to be taken to ensure “‘effec- 
15 Ibid., pp. 82-85. 
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tive and continuous” cooperation between the British and 
E.D.C. forces placed under the NATO Supreme Command in 
Europe, and to promote a “common military outlook” in mat- 
ters of training, tactical doctrine, and other technical fields; in 
addition, a procedure was to be established for “‘consultation 
on questions of mutual concern,” including both the level of 
armed forces committed to the NATO Supreme Command 
“and any substantial modification in the level or composi- 
tion of those forces.” To this end British representatives were 
to be accredited to appropriate organs of the Defense Com- 
munity. 

An accompanying ‘Statement of Common Policy” on 
military association between the British and E.D.C. forces 
described in some detail the projected fields of military co- 
operation. Furthermore, these mutual undertakings were sup- 
plemented by a unilateral British declaration containing the 
invaluable assurance that Great Britain had “no intention of 
withdrawing from the Continent of Europe so long as the 
threat exists to the security of Western Europe and of the 
European Defence Community’—and that it regarded the 
North Atlantic Treaty “as being of indefinite duration.” 1° 

A comparable assurance on the part of the United States 
was conveyed in a message from President Eisenhower to the 
Prime Ministers of the six E.D.C. countries, dispatched on 
April 15 ‘7 after consultation with congressional leaders of both 
parties. Reiterating American support of NATO and E.D.C., 
it set forth in some detail the policies and undertakings by 
which the United States intended to be guided once the E.D.C. 
had come into force. Like the United Kingdom, the United 
States would continue to maintain in Europe, including 
Germany, its “fair share” of the forces needed for the joint 
defense of the North Atlantic area while a threat to the area 
existed; would consult the NATO powers and the E.D.C. on 
“questions of mutual concern,” including the levels of armed 
forces to be placed at the disposal of the Supreme Commander 
in Europe; would encourage the “‘closest possible integration” 


16 Memorandum Regarding United Kingdom Association with the European 
Defence Community (Cmd. 9126, Miscellaneous No. 10 [1954]; London, 
H.M.S.O., 1954). 
17 Text as released April 16 in Documents on American Foreign Relations, 
1954, pp. 85-87. 
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between E.D.C. and the U.S. and NATO forces; and would 
look upon any threat to the “integrity or unity” of E.D.C. as 
“a threat to the security of the United States.”’ These, in the 
main, were reaffirmations of pledges and commitments already 
made. But the United States also promised to continue its en- 
deavors to find ways of broader sharing within the Atlantic 
community of information about new military weapons and 
techniques; and, like Great Britain, it implied that its com- 
mitment to NATO was not looked upon as something that 
would automatically lapse after 20 years: 


“In accordance with the basic interest of the United States in 
the North Atlantic Treaty, as expressed at the time of ratifica- 
tion, the Treaty was regarded as of indefinite duration rather 
than for any definite number of years. The United States calls 
attention to the fact that for it to cease to be a party to the 
North Atlantic Treaty would appear quite contrary to our se- 
curity interests when there is established on the Continent of 
Europe the solid core of unity which the European Defense 
Community will provide.” 


In the light of political and constitutional limitations in 
Great Britain and the United States, these assurances were as 
far-reaching as the French could reasonably have hoped for. 
That they failed to satisfy the opponents of E.D.C. in France 
must be set down as another indication of the depth of emo- 
tional resistance to that project, as well as the invincible un- 
certainty in some minds as to the future direction of British 
and American foreign policy. For France, in any case, there 
remained still another obstacle that must somehow be circum- 
vented before the Assembly could go forward to ratification 
of the E.D.C. treaty. Possibly the most difficult of all the con- 
ditions on which France was insisting was a favorable settle- 
ment of its claims in the Saar territory. 


The Saar Problem 


The roots of the Saar issue went far back into German and 
French history; its latest phase had been marked by the de- 
tachment of the goo-square-mile territory from Germany by 
France at the end of World War II, its establishment as a 
theoretically autonomous state under French control (May 20, 
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1953), and the expressed determination of the French to in- 
sist on the permanent “Europeanization” of the territory as a 
precondition to the restoration of German sovereignty and the 
implementation of German rearmament. This stand, reflect- 
ing the French view that continued control of the Saar’s steel 
production and other resources was essential to France’s posi- 
tion vis-a-vis Germany, conflicted sharply with the German in- 
sistence that the Saar was an integral part of Germany whose 
status could be determined only by a future peace treaty. 
Repeated conferences between Chancellor Adenauer and suc- 
cessive French statesmen had failed to bridge the gap. Yet a 
mutually satisfactory settlement of the issue was clearly indis- 
pensable if there was to be any hope of the permanent Franco- 
German reconciliation without which there could be no effec- 
tive unity in Europe. 

The 15-nation Council of Europe, with its headquarters in 
Strasbourg, had interested itself in this critical issue and spon- 
sored an effort to reconcile these divergencies in a manner that 
would combine the principle of ““Europeanization,” insisted 
upon by France, with the protection of important German 
interests in the territory. A plan drawn up under its auspices 
by the Dutch Socialist, Marinus van der Goes van Naters, en- 
visaged the establishment of the Saar as an autonomous “Eu- 
ropean territory” whose defense and foreign relations would 
be entrusted not to France, as at present, but to a “European 
Commissioner” responsible to the Committee of Ministers of 
the Council of Europe. Economic attachment of the Saar to 
France within the French tariff and currency area would be 
continued, but would be attenuated in some degree through 
the principle of “equal economic access” for France and Ger- 
many. Ultimately, under this plan, the Saar would come 
under the European Political Community envisaged by the 
E.D.C. treaty, and the settlement would be guaranteed by 
France, Germany, Great Britain, and the United States. Pro- 
vision would also be made for a referendum in which the 
Saar population of 976,000 would have an opportunity to 
accept or reject the plan. 

Though fully satisfactory to neither France nor Germany, 
the van Naters plan gave sufficient recognition to both view- 
points to enable Chancellor Adenauer and Foreign Minister 
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Bidault to accept it as a basis for subsequent negotiations 
(Paris, March 9g, 1954). In a later Franco-German meeting at 
Strasbourg (May 19-20), enough further adjustments were 
made on both sides to bring final agreement within sight, 
though it was questionable whether Dr. Adenauer had not 
made concessions so far-reaching that even his iron control 
would be insufficient to force them through the Bundestag. 
But meanwhile the Geneva conference had assembled, Dien- 
bienphu had fallen, and on June 12 the resignation of the 
Laniel cabinet brought the negotiations to an abrupt end. 
The E.D.C. was entering upon its supreme crisis with the Saar 
problem unsolved and, indeed, almost forgotten amid the clash 
of larger issues. 


Enter Mendés-France 


Although it was the crisis in Indochina that precipitated 
the resignation of the Laniel government, the dispute over 
E.D.C. had played a major part in the disintegration of 
its political position. The choice as head of the new govern- 
ment of an individualist like Pierre Mendés-France of the Rad- 
ical party, who was wholly uncommitted to the E.D.C. and had 
long advocated a negotiated peace in Indochina, suggested the 
degree to which France was already dissociating itself from 
commitments assumed within the past couple of years. In the 
electrifying investiture speech of June 17 in which he prom- 
ised to seek an acceptable armistice arrangement in Indochina 
within four weeks !* the Premier-designate promised also to 
submit new proposals regarding E.D.C. before the parliamen- 
tary recess beginning in mid-August—proposals which, he said, 
would be designed to end a national quarrel that was weak- 
ening not only France but the Western alliance. ‘““Men and 
patriots of goodwill” were to be brought together to “lay the 
bases of an agreement” which could be submitted to parlia- 
ment for its approval. Thus France’s allies could be assured 
that they would soon receive “the clear and constructive reply 
which they have long had the right to expect’”—though it was 
implicit in M. Mendés-France’s notion of a compromise among 
Frenchmen that the reply could hardly be an unqualified 
“Yes.” 


18 Ibid., pp. 72-78. 
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While M. Mendés-France devoted himself to the Indochina 
problem and outlined the economic reform program through 
which he hoped to “restore France’s position as a strong and 
prosperous nation,” consultations on E.D.C. were initiated by 
a panel of die-hard opponents and supporters headed respec- 
tively by General Pierre-Joseph Koenig and Maurice Bourgés- 
Maunoury, the most interested members of the new cabinet. 
Their impossible task was to seek a reconciliation of views 
and devise a plan that not only would take into account “‘the 
country’s aspirations and scruples” but would also command 
“the over-all national support indispensable to any European 
defense project’”’—failing which, the Prime Minister had said, 
he would be prepared to bring forward proposals of his own. 
Other signatories to the E.D.C. pact, four of which had by 
now ratified the treaty in its original form, were persuaded 
to defer action pending the outcome of this process. 

Meanwhile attention shifted from Paris and Geneva to 
Washington, where Sir Winston Churchill and Mr. Eden 
were arriving on June 25, in the hope of clearing up a large 
number of Anglo-American misunderstandings ranging all 
the way from Indochina to the atomic bomb, and in which 
the E.D.C. also played an important part. 


The Washington Conversations (June 25-29) 


The original impulse to seek a personal meeting with the 
President had come to Sir Winston Churchill with the disclo- 
sures earlier in the year about the destructive effects of thermo- 
nuclear weapons. The lack of Anglo-American cooperation in 
a field which the two powers had originally exploited together, 
and in which Great Britain was still vitally concerned if only 
because of the air bases it had placed at the disposal of the 
United States, was a source of continuing embarrassment to 
the Prime Minister on political as well as military grounds. 
Though he firmly believed in the deterrent value of nuclear 
weapons and had done his best to defend American policy 
before a predominantly hostile House of Commons (March 
30, April 5), he was acutely sensitive to the disadvantages for 
Britain of its exclusion from any exchange of relevant in- 
formation and experience with the world’s leading atomic 
power, and was determined to remedy this situation at least 
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to the extent that might be possible within the provisions of 
the U.S. Atomic Energy Act. 

The measure of his success in Washington, where the Atomic 
Energy Act was then undergoing revision in Congress, could 
not be publicly revealed, although it was clear that he and the 
President had talked seriously about the new weapons and 
their implications. On his return’ Sir Winston stated (July 12) 
that he had found “‘cordial agreement that both our countries 
would benefit from a wide latitude both in cooperation and 
in the exchange of knowledge.” The United States, he pointed 
out, was aware of the “very high level” reached independently 
by British scientists in the nuclear field, and he had “every 
hope that more satisfactory conditions will prevail between 
our two countries in the future than has been the case since 
the war with Germany came to an end.” A supplementary 
understanding reached about this time envisaged close Anglo- 
American cooperation in the field of guided missiles, which 
seemed likely to gain decisive military significance within a 
few years and in which the British had been making notable 
progress.?® 

British interest in the fate of the E.D.C. project differed 
from that of the United States in that the British statesmen, 
while at least equally concerned with the establishment of an 
effective defense for Western Europe, were not committed in 
anything like the same degree to the specific program envis- 
aged by the E.D.C. and in fact harbored grave doubts about 
its practicality. Knowing the antipathy of large sections of 
British opinion to the whole idea of German rearmament, 
they were also mindful of the Soviet hostility to E.D.C. and 
its bearing upon the possibility of a further détente in East- 
West relations, to which they continued to attach great im- 
portance. They were also more concerned than the French 
appeared to be over the unpleasant possibilities opened up by 
such statements as Mr. Dulles’ renewed warning (June 10) that 
the time for unity was “fast running out” and that if Western 
Europe was to remain “divided and hence perpetually weak” 
there might have to be “a basic shift in United States policy.” 
Mr. Dulles was also on record (June 23) as feeling that even 
if E.D.C. should not be ratified it would be necessary to 
19 New York Times, July 31, 1954. 
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give prompt consideration to the restoration of German sov- 
ereignty; and in other American quarters there was growing 
talk of rearming Western Germany with or without E.D.C. 
In matters of this kind the British were particularly anxious 
to secure an understanding whereby the essentials of Western 
policy could be salvaged even if E.D.C. itself fell through. 

In this endeavor they appear to have been at least partially 
successful. The official statement issued by the President and 
the Prime Minister on June 28 ”° included a strong reaffirma- 
tion of support for E.D.C. in its existing form, and expressed 
the conviction that further delay would “damage the solidar- 
ity of the Atlantic nations.” But it also affirmed that “the 
German Federal Republic should take its place as an equal 
partner in the community of Western nations where it can 
make its proper contribution to the defense of the free world” 
—and the determination to achieve this goal was significantly 
not made contingent on the acceptance of E.D.C. As a conse- 
quence of the Washington conversations, a working group was 
set up in London to consider what might be done if the French 
parliament adjourned without acting on the treaty. In such 
an event, it was decided, steps should be taken to separate the 
E.D.C. treaty from the conventions restoring German sover- 
eignty and to put the latter into effect independently, prefer- 
ably by agreement among the four signatory powers (U.S., 
U.K., France, and Germany). Under these circumstances it 
was recognized that German rearmament would have to be de- 
ferred “for the time being,” but Western Germany would at 
least regain its sovereignty and an opportunity would be cre- 
ated “to complete arrangements for a German defense contri- 
bution” at a later date.” 


More East-West Correspondence 


Among other matters brought up by Sir Winston Churchill 
in Washington was his old project for a “top-level” meeting 
with the Soviet leaders. For this plan he encountered no en- 
thusiasm; the most he could say was that “there was... certainly 


20 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1954, pp. 62-63. 

21 Letter of Secretary Dulles to Senator Alexander Wiley, July 12, ibid., pp. 
104-106; statement by Sir Winston Churchill to the House of Commons, 
July 14. 
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no slamming of the door, no slamming down of the idea.” 
He himself nevertheless continued to look upon the project as 
“one which we should all consider’; and on the homeward 
voyage he determined to send a personal telegram to Mr. 
Molotov (with the knowledge of the President) asking the 
latter's current views about the possibility of “a top-level 
meeting of the Big Three [sic]” or, failing that, an informal 
meeting with himself and Mr. Eden which “might be the 
prelude to a larger reunion.” Such a friendly encounter, he 
suggested, required no agenda and would have “no object 
but to find a reasonable way of living side by side in grow- 
ing confidence, easement and prosperity.” Though it was 
clear to him “that at the present time the United States 
would not participate,” he called attention to “the very 
much more favorable statement made upon the subject by 
President Eisenhower in his Press Conference of June 30” 
(see p. 34) and expressed the feeling ‘‘that the United States 
would make it as good for me with their public opinion as 
they could.” 22 

Mr. Molotov immediately replied in most friendly terms, 
recalling the “comradely” relations of the war years and con- 
curring in the view that a personal contact might “serve to 
bring about a wider meeting at the highest level.” Immedi- 
ately following the close of the Geneva conference (July 21), 
Sir Winston therefore prepared to send off another communi- 
cation suggesting a meeting “say at the end of August or in 
the first half of September at some half-way house such as 
Berne, Stockholm or Vienna.” 


“I do not mind telling the House,” he said later, “that I had 
in mind to tell the Soviet that if they wanted to bring the United 
States along they would have to make some change in their atti- 
tude, and I would have suggested that the signature of the Treaty 
with Austria and also their joining the proposal which was made 
about this time by the President of the United States for the civil 
use of atomic power . . . would be very good topics which might 
make it possible to make it a three-Power conference and evi- 
22 Exchange of letters between Sir Winston Churchill and Mr. Molotov ... 
in 1954, about the Prime Minister’s proposal for a two-power meeting be- 
tween the United Kingdom and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


(Cmd. 9418, London, H.M.S.O., 1955); see also the Prime Minister’s statement 
of March 14, 1955 to the House of Commons. 
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dently it would soon become a four-Power and, very likely, a 
five-Power conference.” 


But before the Prime Minister got around to sending off 
his definitive reply, the Russians had made another move in 
their continuing campaign to block the rearmament of Ger- 
many and disorganize Western defense arrangements. On July 
24—three days after the Geneva conference—they presented the 
three Western governments with a new note *° recapitulating 
their objections to NATO and E.D.C., rehearsing at length 
their objections to American world policy, repeating their 
arguments in favor of a collective security system in Europe 
along the lines of their February 10 proposal, and proposing 
a conference “within the next few months” to exchange 
opinions on the matter. Such a conference, they stated, would 
include ‘‘all European states which wish to take part in it, 
and also the United States of America”; the Chinese People’s 
Republic would be represented in an observer capacity. All 
participants would have the opportunity to put forward their 
own proposals. 

In the Prime Minister’s view, this proposal superseded his 
own idea of a small informal meeting confined to British 
and Soviet representatives. One meeting “would certainly 
paralyze the other,” he thought, and so informed Mr. Molo- 
tov. Though the latter pointedly disagreed, Sir Winston per- 
sisted in his own view. In closing the correspondence (Aug- 
ust 5), he reiterated that the Soviet note had “created a new 
situation since it would not have been possible to have a 
large formal international conference going on at the same 
time as the unofficial Two-Power top level meeting which I 
proposed and which I feel you think might do good. .. . Let 
us therefore wait until we know what is going to happen 
[about a reply to the Soviet note] and then re-examine my 
project in the light of events.” 

As the showdown on E.D.C. neared, the Soviets pressed 
their own diplomatic campaign to the limit. Without await- 
ing a reply to their note of July 24, they came forward on 
August 4 with a supplementary proposal 4 involving a pre- 


28 Department of State Bulletin, v. 31 (September 20, 1954), pp. 398-401; ex- 
cerpts in Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1954, pp. 235-237- 
24 Ibid., p. 238. 
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liminary conference of the Big Four Foreign Ministers in 
August or September to consider (1) the question of convok- 
ing a larger European security conference, and (2) measures 
which might contribute to its success, including a continua- 
tion of the exchanges on Germany. As in the note of July 
24, the Geneva conference was cited as proof that negotia- 
tions between interested powers could assist in “lessening 
tension in international relations and strengthening peace.” 

A few days later the Kremlin also reaffirmed its willing- 
ness to continue negotiations on the Austrian treaty. The 
Austrian Government, half desperate at the continued denial 
of its hopes, had addressed a note to the Four Powers (July 
22) suggesting the establishment of a five-power committee, 
comprising the ambassadors of the Big Four in Vienna to- 
gether with Austrian representatives, which could at least 
consider means of alleviating Austria’s present uncomfort- 
able situation. ‘The United States in accepting this proposal 
had noted that such a committee would not be competent 
to consider matters relating to the State Treaty; the U.S.S.R., 
on the contrary, now consented to participate for the express 
purpose of considering unsettled questions relating to the 
Austrian treaty.2> This in itself did not mean that the 
U.S.S.R. had ceased to link the solution of the Austrian 
question to other issues. In the note of July 24 it had hinted 
that “the conclusion of an all-European treaty would un- 
doubtedly also contribute to the solution of the Austrian 
question.” 

The Western reply to this mass of diplomatic proposals 
was delayed until September 10, when identic notes were 
delivered in Moscow by the three powers *¢ asserting that the 
way to assure security in Europe was not to sign a treaty 
such as the U.S.S.R. proposed but to resolve the pressing 
problems of Germany and Austria and perhaps disarmament 
as well. Two steps, they pointed out, were immediately open 
to the Soviet Government: (1) it could sign the Austrian 


25 U.S. statement, August 7, in Department of State Bulletin, v. 31 (August 
3°, 1954), Pp. 309-310; Soviet note to Austria, August 12, in Documents on 
American Foreign Relations, 1954, p. 239. 

26 U.S. note in Department of State Bulletin, v. 31 (September 20, 1954), pp. 
397-398; excerpts in Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1954, pp. 
240-241. 
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State Treaty, which the Western powers were still prepared 
to sign in the form hitherto favored by the U.S.S.R.; and 
(2) it could agree to free elections in Germany “as the essen- 
tial first step toward German reunification in freedom.” In 
that case, the Western ministers would be willing to meet 
with Mr. Molotov to settle these questions and then consider 
“the remaining aspects of European security.” Thus the 
Western powers very correctly transferred the onus for the 
lack of progress toward real security in Europe back to the 
Soviet Union. Unfortunately, their own plans for developing 
a system of security in Europe could not be so easily rescued. 
Eleven days before their note was delivered, the French As- 
sembly had definitely decided not to approve the E.D.C. 
treaty. The European Defense Community was dead. 


E.D.C.—The Last Battle 


This melancholy consummation did not take place with- 
out strong efforts to save E.D.C. by other interested parties, 
particularly the governments of the United States and Fed- 
eral Germany. The darkening prospects of the E.D.C. ven- 
ture had placed the United States before an acute dilemma, 
since it could neither continue to press for E.D.C. without 
risking a catastrophic setback nor withdraw its support with- 
out glaring inconsistency. No other government had become 
so thoroughly identified with this particular solution of 
Europe’s problems. Perhaps it was now too late to change; 
at any rate, the United States continued its official support 
of E.D.C. to the last moment. Such limited preparations as 
were made for the situation that would ensue if the decision 
of the Assembly was unfavorable were kept strictly secret 
lest they come to the ears of French deputies and further 
impair the chances of approval. 

Congress at this critical time displayed even more deter- 
mination in behalf of E.D.C. than did the executive branch. 
Emboldened perhaps by a month-old assurance from Secre- 
tary Dulles (June 4) that our current policies were “based 
on the assumption that EDC will become a reality,” the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee under Senator Knowland’s 
leadership approved an amendment to the Mutual Security 
Act (July 10) calling for the cessation of all U.S. aid to coun- 
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tries which failed to ratify the E.D.C. treaty or an acceptable 
alternative by December 31, 1954. At the instance of Secre- 
tary Dulles and General Gruenther this was eventually soft- 
ened in such a way that it would not affect aid already in the 
“pipeline” but would disqualify nonratifying countries to 
receive aid programed for the fiscal years 1954 and 1955. 
Meanwhile the Senate on July 30 unanimously adopted a 
resolution ?” encouraging the President to take any steps that 
might become necessary during the coming months “to re- 
store sovereignty to Germany and to enable her to contribute 
to the maintenance of peace and security.” Mr. Dulles later 
emphasized the value of this resolution as providing a basis 
of legislative support for the actions taken after E.D.C. was 
rejected. 

While the effect of these activities on French opinion 
cannot be accurately gauged, contemporaneous developments 
in Germany seem to have had a definitely adverse effect. 
There, Chancellor Adenauer was contending with only 
moderate success against a wave of disillusionment over the 
results of the Western connection, and of revived agitation 
for a reorientation of German policy. In July this agitation 
received fresh impetus when Dr. Otto John, the head of the 
West German security office and a participant in the 1944 
plot against Hitler, suddenly turned up in Eastern Germany 
and began to denounce the E.D.C. and alleged Nazi ten- 
dencies in the Federal Republic. In his attempt to counter 
these currents, Dr. Adenauer was led to express his own 
views on the necessity for French action in a manner far 
from soothing to French ears, asserting, for example, that 
if E.D.C. failed the only course remaining would be to form 
a German national army even if it led to a renewed danger 
of German militarism (July 2). The alarming implication of 
such statements had far more weight with the French than 
did the fact that in Italy the tide was at last beginning to 
run strongly in favor of E.D.C. 

By early August the inability of M. Mendés-France’s 
special panel to agree on modifications of the E.D.C. treaty 
was becoming obvious, and on August 12 the French Premier 


27S. Res. 295, 83d Cong., ibid., p. 106. 
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placed his own proposals before the Cabinet.?* Highly com- 
plex in detail, they appeared to aim not at barring German 
rearmament as such, but at watering down the supranational 
features of the E.D.C. arrangement sufficiently to disarm its 
right-wing critics while still not weakening it sufficiently to 
alienate its French supporters or the other interested gov- 
ernments. The provisions of the E.D.C. treaty relating to the 
future European Political Community were to be de- 
clared inoperative; the central institutions of the E.D.C. were 
to be curtailed; under certain circumstances, members of the 
Community were to enjoy a right of secession. Other provi- 
sions for political and military integration were to be de- 
layed in their application, with each member state enjoying 
a veto in essential questions for the first eight years. Further- 
more, integration was in general to be limited to the mili- 
tary forces stationed in the forward zone, where it would 
affect all future German forces but not the bulk of the 
French Army. 

Far from securing “over-all national support” in France, 
the Mendés-France plan proved equally unacceptable to sup- 
porters and opponents and provoked a number of cabinet 
resignations. In the other E.D.C. countries, the reaction was 
universally unfavorable. No such far-reaching modifications 
could be effected without renegotiating the entire treaty and 
sacrificing many of the objectives for which it had been con- 
cluded. When M. Mendeés-France arrived in Brussels on 
August 19 for the long-delayed confrontation with the other 
E.D.C. Foreign Ministers (like Chancellor Adenauer, he per- 
sonally held the Foreign Affairs portfolio), he faced a solid 
front of European opposition and had reason to be conscious 
of the disapproval of the United States as well. M. Mendés- 
France’s own mood was not conciliatory. The impression he 
created at Brussels was that of a man both obstinate and will- 
ing to be personally disagreeable. 

Some further effort at conciliation was nevertheless in- 
dispensable if the whole future of European union was not 
to crash in ruins. Paul-Henri Spaak of Belgium set vigor- 
ously to work to determine what parts of the Mendés-France 
program could be accepted or discussed and what parts must 
28 London Times and New York Times, August 15, 1954. 
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be rejected because they would require major modifications 
and resubmission to the national parliaments. Debate was 
bitter, but some concessions were made on both sides—not 
enough of them from the French side, unfortunately, to res- 
cue the meeting from tragic failure. At 2:45 A.M on August 
22 the conference broke up in complete disagreement, its 
members finding nothing better to say in their communiqué 
than that they were still determined to tighten up European 
cooperation, to avoid the neutralization of Germany and 
contribute to its participation in the common defense, and 
to “work out a political and economic formula for Western 
integration.” °° 


France Says No 


Even now the advocates of E.D.C. did not lose courage. 
Secretary Dulles still hoped (August 24) that when France 
confronted the ultimate decision she would “choose to ce- 
ment the E.D.C. partnership . . . rather than stand apart.” 
But M. Mendés-France, embittered by his lack of success at 
Brussels, was in no humor to jeopardize his influence in the 
Assembly by trying to force through so unpopular a project. 


While emphasizing his strong belief in the Atlantic com- 
munity and his recognition of the necessity for a German 
defense contribution, he made it equally clear that so far 
as he was concerned, E.D.C. was a dead issue. A fatal defect 
of the E.D.C. concept, in his view, was the fact that it did 
not include Great Britain. He himself would have much pre- 
ferred a looser union in which Great Britain would have 
felt able to participate on an equal basis with France and 
Germany. On the day following the Brussels conference he 
conferred at length with Prime Minister Churchill and pre- 
sumably discussed with him the possibility of some alterna- 
tive arrangement such as was in fact agreed upon two months 
later. 

When the French Assembly at length prepared to open 
its debate on the E.D.C. treaty on August 28, the chances 
for favorable action had virtually evaporated. All six Assem- 
bly committees had voted for rejection, by majorities aver- 
aging nearly two to one. The Assembly of the French Union 
29 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1954, pp. 89-100. 
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had voted 100 to 68 against those articles that affected 
France’s overseas territories. M. Mendés-France’s own posi- 
tion was hardly calculated to reverse the trend. His long and 
ostensibly dispassionate analysis of the E.D.C. problem 
(August 29) added up to a devastating attack on the whole 
project. With the concurrence of the cabinet, he asked the 
Assembly to vote on the treaty as it stood but refrained from 
recommending its approval, still less making it a question of 
confidence which might involve his own resignation. 

In the end, the Assembly heard only four of the 68 speak- 
ers who had planned to discuss the issue, and received no 
opportunity to vote on its merits. The rejection took place 
on August 30 on a parliamentary technicality—a Gaullist 
motion to wipe the question off the parliamentary slate and 
pass to other business. Of the 626 deputies participating, 319 
or more than half voted in favor of this resolution, obviously 
designed to kill the E.D.C.; 264 voted against, and 43 ab- 
stained, among them the members of the government. 
Analysis of the vote showed at least a rough correspondence 
with the known preferences of the various party groups in 
regard to E.D.C. itself: on one side the Communists and 
nearly all Gaullists, on the other the M.R.P., and between 
them the Socialists, Radicals, and smaller parties, most of 
which were more or less equally split. While supporters of 
E.D.C. asserted that it was the 99 Communist votes that had 
turned the scale against the project, M. Mendeés-France cal- 
culated that a vote on the merits—which was not taken— 


would have seen E.D.C. repudiated even without Communist 
help. 


4. NEW DEPARTURES IN THE WEST 






Secretary Dulles rightly characterized the defeat of the 
E.D.C. as a “shattering blow’ to U.S. policy. “It looked,” 
he said later (October 25), “as though the whole North At- 
lantic treaty structure, its whole system, might be under- 
mined and even swept away by political indecisions and un- 
certainties.” The difficulty of the moment was compounded 
by the fact that a conference to complete the Southeast Asia 
treaty (Chapter IV) had been scheduled to open in Manila 
the following week. The United States thus faced the “big 
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decision . . . whether or not to go ahead with this Manila 
project . . . or whether to drop everything and rush over 
to Europe to try to deal with that situation.” “We felt,” said 
Mr. Dulles, “that we ought to go ahead with this Southeast 
Asia plan. I am sure that our Asian allies would have under- 
standably felt very sensitive—very much hurt—if we had as 
soon as trouble arose in Europe, dropped all our plans for 
consultation with them.” 

This decision proved as sound from a European as from 
an Asian viewpoint. The one thing that Europeans had most 
feared in connection with the demise of E.D.C. was some 
intemperate reaction by the United States which might have 
the effect of increasing the damage. In view of the strong 
sentiment in Washington for proceeding without further 
delay with some arrangement for rearming Germany inde- 
pendently of French views, such fears were perhaps not 
entirely unwarranted. Secretary Dulles seemed to recognize 
the reality of European apprehensions when he interrupted 
his preparations for departure to the Far East (August 
31) to issue a warning against “any abrupt or any ill-considered 
action of our own” that might aggravate the situation. 
The United States stood ready, he declared, “to support 
the many in Western Europe who despite their valiant 
efforts are left in grave anxiety”; and he added that in the 
inevitable readjustment of our own policies we should “be 
governed by the realization that we cannot in isolation find 
safety for ourselves.” 

But if foreign statesmen praised the United States and 
Secretary Dulles for avoiding abrupt or ill-considered ac- 
tions, it was for Great Britain and Foreign Secretary Eden 
that they reserved their tributes for the positive initiative 
that was to set the Western community once again in motion. 
Where Mr. Dulles found it essential to proceed to the Far 
East, Mr. Eden found it equally advisable to remain at home 
and see what could be done with certain ideas that had been 
developed in the Foreign Office and elsewhere in antici- 
pation of just such an emergency. On September 11 the For- 
eign Secretary set off on a tour of European capitals to explore 
the prospects for some new arrangement that might serve the 
major purposes of the defunct E.D.C. 
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The original aim of the E.D.C. plan had been twofold: 
(1) to create a framework for the rearmament of Western 
Germany, without conceding that country either a national 
army or membership in NATO; and (2) to give a decisive 
impetus toward economic and political as well as military 
unification among the peoples of Europe. It was the second 
of these aims that had suffered most severely from the defeat 
of E.D.C. Most observers agreed that the cause of European 
union had been set back, perhaps for years. The cause of 
German rearmament, however, was perhaps not so seriously 
affected. Even M. Mendés-France conceded that a German 
defense contribution in some form was necessary. The prob- 
lem was to find an alternative framework within which Ger- 
man rearmament could be brought about, under appropri- 
ate safeguards, without further frustration and delay. 

The need for prompt action was underscored by indica- 
tions that the Bonn government, under the pressure of an in- 
creasingly restive public opinion, would no longer be satis- 
fied with half-way measures such as the putting into effect 
of the Bonn conventions of 1952. What Germany wanted 
now was not limited sovereignty on the 1952 model but 
“full” sovereignty, including the withdrawal of all remain- 
ing disabilities imposed on Germany as a result of the war— 
and (as Chancellor Adenauer openly declared on September 
10) participation in NATO as a full member. 

Such demands, however, were precisely what the French 
had all along been least willing to concede. In his talk of a 
German defense contribution, M. Mendés-France apparently 
had in mind not the acceptance of Germany as a full partner 
but the development of new organizational forms within 
which Germany would still be subject to far-reaching restric- 
tions. At the back of the French Premier’s mind, apparently, 
was the calculation that the elimination of E.D.C. with its 
supranational features would clear the way for direct par- 
ticipation of Great Britain in a new European defense union. 
British participation would provide the indispensable coun- 
terweight to a rearmed Germany. To supplement it, some 
kind of pool of European armaments industries could be set 
up which would make any independent German action im- 
possible and would in addition provide opportunities for the 
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French munitions industry and perhaps for broadened 
Franco-German economic cooperation. 

To the British this scheme seemed both overly complicated 
and politically impracticable. Not only did it propose to 
keep Germany in tighter leading strings than that country 
would be likely to accept; it also demanded more extensive 
commitments than Great Britain could easily make. At the 
same time, it was recognized in London that if Germany was 
after all to be given a national army and admitted into 
NATO, as now seemed inevitable, there would be need for 
some kind of intermediary organization to exercise the con- 
trols that French and probably British opinion would con- 
sider essential. The most logical solution, in the British view, 
would be a revival and extension of the 50-year Brussels or 
“Western Union” treaty of March 17, 1948 between Great 
Britain, France, and the three Benelux countries.®° Ostensibly 
directed against a revival of German aggression but also de- 
signed as a basis for defense against the U.S.S.R., this treaty 
embodied commitments even more far-reaching than those of 
NATO itself; it also provided a platform for extensive coop- 
eration in the economic and social fields. Inclusion of Ger- 
many (and Italy) in these arrangements, the British felt, should 
provide all the safeguards M. Mendeés-France desired and thus 
remove his objections to Germany’s participation in NATO 
as well. Furthermore, Great Britain, being already a member 
of the Brussels grouping, could make the necessary military 
commitments to it much more readily than it could have done 
to a federal organization like E.D.C. 

These views found ready acceptance in Brussels, where 
Mr. Eden conferred with the three Benelux Foreign Min- 
isters on September 11, and also in Bonn and Rome. M. 
Mendés-France, too, proved ready enough to accept the Brus- 
sels organization as an alternative to his own scheme, but 
remained somewhat intractable with respect to German ad- 
mission into NATO and felt that if Germany was to be re- 
armed within the Brussels organization, the organization it- 
self should be remodeled in such a way as to place important 
restrictions on the new member. Specifically, he wanted it 
equipped with (a) its own military command, and (b) a 
30 Tbid., 1948, pp. 585-588. 
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special international armaments agency, empowered to fix 
maximum levels of armament for all the allies; and he also 
wanted firm troop commitments from both Great Britain and 
the United States. Meanwhile he agreed to give the project 
careful study (September 15), and analyzed it in quite favor- 
able terms in an address to the European Assembly at Stras- 
bourg on September 20. 

In this comparatively acquiescent attitude the French 
Premier may have been influenced by the actions of Secre- 
tary Dulles, who paid a flying visit to Bonn and London on 
September 16-17 but pointedly omitted to stop at Paris, 
occasioning suspicion in some quarters that the United States 
was about to come out in favor of unconditional German 
rearmament. Actually, the Secretary agreed with Chancellor 
Adenauer in Bonn that “German sovereignty should be re- 
stored with all speed” and that ‘““Germany should participate 
in full equality in a system of collective security.” In London, 
he agreed with Mr. Eden that it would be useful to hold a 
preparatory conference “to consider how best to associate the 
German Federal Republic with Western nations on a basis 
of full equality.” ** To avoid a conflict with the opening of 
the U.N. General Assembly, this meeting was scheduled to 
convene at Lancaster House in London on September 28. 
Participants would be the six former E.D.C. countries to- 
gether with Great Britain, the United States, and Canada. 


The London Conference (September 28—October 3) 


“This is a meeting that must succeed,” said Mr. Eden when 
the delegates had assembled and elected him permanent 
chairman. All present seemed to agree. By this time they 
were in virtual accord on the necessity for speedy restoration 
of German sovereignty, and for German rearmament within 
NATO and the Brussels pact. M. Mendés-France’s view that 
German rearmament must be subject to certain limitations 
was also generally accepted; and, since these limitations must 
clearly be applied on a “nondiscriminatory”’ basis, it seemed 
obvious that the only practical method was to establish maxi- 
mum levels of armament for all of the Brussels treaty powers. 
Not yet settled were the specific character of the controls 
81 [bid., 1954, pp. 106-107. 
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to be imposed, or the size of the German armed forces to be 
authorized. If these matters could be satisfactorily adjusted, 
M. Mendés-France would perhaps be able to support the ar- 
rangement before the French Assembly—though only on con- 
dition that (1) the arrangement was fully guaranteed by the 
United States and Great Britain, and (2) the Saar problem 
was also satisfactorily settled. 

Secretary Dulles had already made known (September 25) 
that the United States did not intend to put forward specific 
proposals at the conference, but was participating in order 
“to be helpful if we can.” In leaving the initiative to the 
Europeans the United States was making a fruitful applica- 
tion of its new policy of stressing “‘partnership” rather than 
“leadership.” An even greater contribution to the success of 
the meeting was a statement by Mr. Dulles on September 29 
in which he held out hope of a renewal of President Eisen- 
hower’s pledge that a ‘fair share” of American forces would 
be maintained in Europe provided suitable defense arrange- 
ments were completed by the Europeans themselves. At the 
present moment, Mr. Dulles explained, it would be quite 
impossible for the President to renew that “committal” in 
view of the “great wave of disillusionment” that had swept 
over the United States and the prevalent feeling “that, after 
all, the situation in Europe is pretty hopeless and the United 
States had better not make any long-term committals to be 
part of it.” Nevertheless, he said, “if, out of the elements of 
the situation with which we are dealing . . . it is possible to 
find in this new pattern a continuing hope of unity among 
the countries of Europe that are represented here, and if the 
hopes that were tied into the European Defense Community 
Treaty can reasonably be transferred into the arrangements 
which will be the outgrowth of this meeting, then I would 
certainly be disposed to recommend to the President that 
he should renew a pledge comparable to that which was 
offered in connection with the European Defense Commun- 
ity Treaty”—specifically: 


“that the United States will continue to maintain in Europe, 
including Germany, such units of its armed forces as may be 
necessary and appropriate to contribute its fair share of the 
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forces needed for the joint defense of the North Atlantic area 
while a threat to that area exists and will continue to deploy 
such forces in accordance with agreed North Atlantic strategy 
for the defense of this area.” 


After paying tribute to this statement “‘of very rare quality 
and much valued frankness,” Mr. Eden went on to describe 
the even more far-reaching contribution that Great Britain 
proposed to make to the new endeavors—one that involved 
not merely the reaffirmation of a previous commitment but 
a radical break with British tradition and the surrender to 
an international institution of a considerable measure of 
control over the disposition of British military forces: 





“The United Kingdom will continue to maintain on the 
mainland of Europe, including Germany, the effective strength 
of the United Kingdom forces now assigned to SACEUR [Su- 
preme Allied Commander, Europe], four divisions and the Tac- 
tical Air Force, or whatever SACEUR regards as equivalent 
fighting capacity. The United Kingdom undertakes not to with- 
draw those forces against the wishes of the majority of the Brus- 
sels Treaty Powers, who should take their decision in the knowl- 
edge of SACEUR’s views.” 


This undertaking was to be limited only by the possibility 
of “an acute overseas emergency” or an excessive financial 
strain. It was to be effective only on the assumption that the 
work of the conference was successfully completed. 

Thus France gained the assurances of British support 
which had not been available under the E.D.C. plan. “You 
have won,” whispered M. Spaak to M. Mendés-France. 

Next day the conference turned to the delicate task of 
creating institutional arrangements which would permit 
Germany’s rearmament as a sovereign state participating in 
NATO, but would still maintain just enough control over 
Germany’s future actions to satisfy the French Assembly 
without unduly antagonizing the German Bundestag and 
public. The degree of satisfaction accorded to the various 
interests involved can be best appreciated from the Final Act 
of the conference, embodying the principles to which all 
nine governments agreed on October 3 subject to working 
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out of detailed texts for approval by the various national 
parliaments and international organizations affected.** 
Though all parts of the proposed arrangement were inter- 
dependent, the central issue concerned the position of West- 
ern Germany, still occupied at the moment by military 
forces of the United States, Great Britain, and France. As a 
logical first step, the three governments declared that it was 
their policy to end the occupation regime as soon as possible, 
retaining in their own hands only “certain responsibilities 
in Germany arising out of the international situation.” De- 
tailed arrangements to this end were to be completed “in 
the very near future,” and might be put into effect “either 
before or simultaneously with the arrangements for the Ger- 
man defense contribution.” This pronouncement was accom- 
panied by declarations on the part of Chancellor Adenauer 
and the three Foreign Ministers reaffirming or bringing up 
to date certain policy principles enunciated in the past. The 
Chancellor promised once more that the Federal Republic 
would conduct its policy in accordance with United Nations 
principles and refrain from any action inconsistent with the 
defensive character of the Brussels and NATO treaties—in par- 
ticular, that it would “never . . . have recourse to force to 
achieve the reunification of Germany or the modification of 
the present boundaries of the German Federal Republic” 
and would resolve any international disputes in which it be- 
came involved by peaceful means. The three Western gov- 
ernments reaffirmed that they considered the government of 
the Federal Republic as the only freely and legitimately 
constituted German government entitled to speak for the 
German people in international affairs; that a freely negoti- 
ated peace settlement with the whole of Germany, and “‘the 
achievement through peaceful means of a fully free and uni- 
fied Germany,” remained an essential aim of their policy; 


82 Text ibid., pp. 107-124. For full documentation see London and Paris 
Agreements, September—October 1954 (Department of State Publication 5659; 
Washington, G.P.O., 1954). Detailed analyses appear in the report of Secre- 
tary Dulles to the President (November 12), in Department of State Bulletin, 
v. 31 (December 6, 1954), pp. 849-856 (excerpts in Documents on American 
Foreign Relations, 1954, pp. 125-133); also in “Les Conférences de Londres et 
de Paris en Septembre et Octobre 1954,” Chronique de politique étrangére, 
v. 8 (January-March 1955), pp. 15-47- 
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that they would maintain armed forces in Berlin as long as 
their responsibilities required it, treating any attack against 
Berlin “as an attack upon their forces and themselves’; and, 
finally, that any recourse to force (presumably by Germany) 
which threatened “the integrity and unity of the Atlantic 
alliance or its defensives purposes” would be regarded as 


“a threat to their own peace and safety” and would disqualify, 


the offending government from its rights “to any guarantee 
and any military assistance provided for in the North At- 
lantic Treaty and its protocols.” This last statement, the 
fruit of tripartite negotiations carried on over many months, 
had been framed in the hope of quieting both French and 
Soviet apprehensions over German rearmament by empha- 
sizing that Great Britain and the United States were prepared 
to take vigorous action in case Germany misconducted itself. 

Once restored to a sovereign status, it was contemplated 
that the Federal Republic would be admitted to member- 
ship in the Brussels Treaty under a special protocol, drafted 
at the conference, which provided also for the adherenee of 
Italy. The treaty was to be amended by deleting the reference 
to German aggression and defining the purpose of the sig- 
natory powers as, ‘““To promote the unity and to encourage 
the progressive integration of Europe.” Concurrently, the 
organizational structure under the treaty was to be rein- 
forced, principally by converting the Consultative Council 
into a Council with powers of decision. The organization 
was to be entrusted with important new functions, including 
the fixing of maximum levels for the armed forces which 
each of the individual members was to contribute to 
NATO, and which could be increased only by unanimous 
consent. In this connection it was further established that 
the German defense contribution would conform in “size 
and general characteristics” to the contribution already fixed 
for E.D.C., which had never been officially made public but 
was known to amount to about 500,000 men, including 12 
divisions of ground forces, a tactical air force of about 1,326 
aircraft, and light naval forces. 

A further modification of the Brussels Treaty organization 
was involved in the partial acceptance of M. Mendés-France’s 
plan for a special armaments control agency which would 
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have the function of (a) ensuring that agreed prohibitions on 
the manufacture of certain types of armaments were being 
observed, and (b) controlling the supplies, production, and 
importation of certain categories of armaments in each coun- 
try. This was not to be a pool of armaments production such 
as M. Mendés-France had proposed and continued to ad- 
vocate; in the preliminary form accepted in London, it bore 
a closer resemblance to an armament limitation agency of 
the type that the Western powers had advocated in the 
United Nations. Though it might seem paradoxical to set up 
an arms limitation plan as part of a project aimed at build- 
ing up the military strength of the West, this was a part of 
the price France was prepared to exact for its adherence to 
the larger program; and its acceptance by Dr. Adenauer on 
behalf of Germany was comparable in importance to the 
epochal policy declarations of Mr. Dulles and Mr. Eden. In 
addition to the general limitations on the armaments of all 
Brussels Treaty members, which were to be based on recom- 
mendations of the NATO military authorities, the limitation 
on German rearmament was further strengthened by a uni- 
lateral declaration of the Chancellor whereby Germany 
undertook (a) not to manufacture atomic, chemical, or bio- 
logical weapons, and (b) not to manufacture guided mis- 
siles, magnetic and influence mines, warships, or long- 
range bomber aircraft except on a request of the NATO 
Supreme Commander approved by a two-thirds majority of 
the Brussels Treaty Council. Compliance with these under- 
taking was to be supervised by the Brussels Treaty organi- 
zation. 

Subject to these conditions, the governments represented 
in London agreed to recommend at the next meeting of the 
North Atlantic Council that Germany should forthwith be 
invited to become a member of NATO. To make this pro- 
cedure less alarming, NATO’s authority over the armed 
forces of its member nations was to be extended by expand- 
ing the powers of the Supreme Allied Commander in Europe 
(SACEUR). All forces of NATO countries on the Continent 
of Europe were henceforth to be placed under the direct 
authority of SACEUR, with the exception of those recog- 
nized by NATO as being suitable to remain under national 
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command. The forces placed under SACEUR would be de- 
ployed in accordance with NATO strategy and could not be 
redeployed or used operationally on the Continent without 
his consent, subject to “appropriate political guidance” from 
the North Atlantic Council. Furthermore, they would ‘‘be 
integrated as far as possible consistent with military effi- 
ciency,” and SACEUR would arrange for closer coordination 
of logistics and carry out inspections of the level and effec- 
tiveness of the forces placed under his command together 
with their armaments and equipment, logistics, and reserve 
formations. In this connection it was also noted that all gov- 
ernments represented regarded the North Atlantic Treaty 
as being “of indefinite duration.” 

With the exception of a Saar agreement, these arrange- 
ments covered all of the main points hitherto in dispute 
within the NATO-Brussels-West German community. De- 
tailed agreements were to be worked out as rapidly as pos- 
sible in preparation for a further series of meetings sched- 
uled to begin in Paris around October 22. A vast mass of 
detailed paper work had to be completed during this period 
of less than three weeks, which was marked by further pulling 
and hauling among the Western countries, a vitally impor- 
tant vote of confidence in M. Mendés-France’s policy on the 
part of the National Assembly, and the beginning of a su- 
preme diplomatic and propaganda effort by the Soviet Union 
to frustrate the entire arrangement. 


The Paris Conference (October 19-23) 


By October 19, high-level consultations were ready to re- 
sume. On that day M. Mendés-France and Chancellor Ade- 
nauer held a lengthy and not wholly encouraging confer- 
ence on Franco-German matters. On the goth, there was a 
meeting between the Chancellor and the Big Three Foreign 
Ministers; on the gist, a meeting of the nine Foreign Min- 
isters interested in the Brussels Treaty; and on the 2end, a 
session of the NATO Council which Dr. Adenauer attended 
as an observer.*® Signature of the formidable array of proto- 
cols and other documents was set for the 23rd. 


33 Communiqués and resolutions in Documents on American Foreign Rela- 
tions, 1954, pp. 145-146 and 165-172. 
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The formal restoration of German sovereignty ** was to 
be effected by means of a “Protocol on Termination of 
the Occupation Regime” which amended the Bonn Conven- 
tions of 1952 to fit the new circumstances and provided for 
the ending of the occupation as soon as the protocol was 
ratified by the four governments concerned (U.S., U.K., 
France, and Germany). Until the arrangements for a Ger- 
man defense contribution entered into force, however, the 
three Western powers would retain their rights in the fields 
of disarmament and demilitarization as well as those relating 
to the stationing of armed forces in the Federal Republic. 
They would also continue to exercise indefinitely their rights 
and responsibilities ‘relating to Berlin and to Germany as 
a whole, including the reunification of Germany and a peace 
settlement”; but the provision entitling them to resume con- 
trol of internal affairs in Germany in an emergency was 
dropped. An accompanying “Convention on the Presence of 
Foreign Forces in the Federal Republic of Germany” pro- 
vided for the continued stationing of allied forces in Ger- 
many (with German consent rather than by right of con- 
quest) after the arrangement for the German defense con- 
tribution entered into force. Provision was also made for a 
review of both conventions in the event of (a) the reunifi- 
cation of Germany, (b) an international understanding on 
steps toward that end, (c) the creation of a European fed- 
eration, or (d) any other fundamental change in conditions; 
and the second convention was to expire on the conclusion 
of a German peace settlement, or at an earlier time if war- 
ranted by international developments. Supplementing these 
conventions was an agreement by the three Western powers 
providing for the exercise of the rights retained by them 
through their Chiefs of Mission in Germany; and a “State- 
ment on Berlin” by the three Foreign Ministers empha- 
sized the determination of the three governments “to insure 
the greatest possible degree of self-government in Berlin com- 
patible with Berlin’s special situation.” 

The proposed expansion of the Brussels Treaty *° was dealt 
with by a declaration of the five original signatories in which 


34 Ibid., pp. 134-145. 
35 [bid., pp. 146-165. 
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Germany and Italy were invited to accede to the treaty in 
the new form given it by four special protocols. Protocol I 
embodied the major modifications agreed upon in London, 
including the establishment of a “Council of Western Euro- 
pean Union” and a proviso that the Brussels organization 
would refrain from duplicating the military staffs of NATO 
but would rely on appropriate NATO authorities for mili- 
tary information and advice. Protocol II limited the forces 
to be placed under NATO command to the general levels 
already agreed upon in connection with the E.D.C. project 
(subject to increases by unanimous consent) and formalized 
the British pledge to maintain four divisions and the Second 
Tactical Air Force, or equivalent fighting capacity, on the 
Continent. This meant that Germany would supply a max- 
imum of 12 divisions to 14 from France. Protocol III noted 
Germany’s renunciation of the right to manufacture certain 
types of weapons, and laid down certain specifications re- 
garding the control of armaments of the other treaty powers. 
Protocol IV outlined the constitution, functions, and obliga- 
tions of the new Agency for the Control of Armaments, 
which would be empowered to verify by direct inspection 


and other means the compliance of member governments. 


with the various limitations to be imposed upon them either 
by treaty or by direction of NATO. Contrary to M. Mendés- 
France’s desires, the agency would not have jurisdiction over 
the distribution of military aid from the United States and 
Canada, and in general it would be a verifying and reporting 
body with no direct control of arms production. M. Mendés- 
France’s specific recommendations on closer coordination of 
armaments production were still under study, however, and 
it had been agreed that his plan for a European arms pool 
would be taken up in January by a special working group. 

The accession of Germany to NATO was provided for in 
a special protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty ** whereby 
it was agreed that the United States, acting on behalf of 
all parties to the Treaty, would issue an invitation to Ger- 
many to become a member—but only after all parties had 
ratified both the Brussels Treaty protocols and the Conven- 
tion on the Presence of Foreign Forces in Germany. Three 
36 Ibid., pp. 172-174. 
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resolutions adopted by the North Atlantic Council on Oc- 
tober 22 expressed satisfaction at the arrangements being 
completed; took note of the political declarations made by 
Chancellor Adenauer and the Western ministers at London, 
with the latter of which the other NATO governments as- 
sociated themselves; and spelled out in detail the agreed ex- 
tension in the powers of SACEUR. These changes, according 
to a later statement by President Eisenhower, would 
strengthen the powers of SACEUR ‘“‘in the fields of assign- 
ment and deployment of forces, inspection, and logistical or- 
ganization” and make it possible to apply the principle of in- 
tegration “to lower echelons than is now the case,” thus not 
only increasing the general effectiveness of NATO forces but 
also creating “‘a degree of mutual interdependence . . . that 
will effectively limit the ability of any one nation to take 
independent military action within SACEUR’s area of com- 
mand.” 87 It was, however, expressly stipulated that these 
arrangements did not affect French North Africa and did not 
alter the status of British and American forces in the Medi- 
terranean. 


The Saar Agreement 


Addressing the North Atlantic Council on the day these 
intricate arrangements were completed (October 22), Sec- 
retary Dulles spoke of “a near miracle” and “a shining chap- 
ter in history.” Even now, however, one matter remained 
unsettled which the parties immediately concerned felt to 
be of supreme importance. Negotiations on the Saar had 
been resumed by M. Mendés-France and Chancellor Ade- 
nauer as far back as the London conference; but in their 
Paris meeting on October 19, the French Premier had 
broken the disconcerting news that France would not only 
refuse to ratify the proposed agreements but would not even 
sign them unless the Saar issue had first been satisfactorily 
disposed of. Through the next three days, Franco-German 
negotiations on this matter had been feverishly carried on 


37 Message to the Senate, November 15, in Department of State Bulletin, v. 
31 (December 6, 1945), p. 848. Specifically, the resolution on SACEUR recom- 
mended integration of national forces at the army (three-division) or army 
group (six-division) level but also authorized integration of smaller units 
where military efficiency permitted. 
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in the intervals of larger conferences, while the Chancellor 
negotiated simultaneously with the heads of the German 
parties, hurriedly summoned from Bonn in view of the fact 
that their approval would be indispensable to any firm agree- 
ment. After the NATO Council meeting on the ggnd, Chan- 
cellor and Prime Minister continued negotiating far into the 
night, resuming their discussions the next morning with 
only a few hours to spare before the plenary meeting at 
which all the documents were to be signed. 

The fundamental issue with respect to the Saar was still 
the same: the French wanted the territory permanently de- 
tached from Germany, irrespective of the preferences of its 
population, and attached to the French economy; the Ger- 
mans, who believed that the population if given a chance 
to express itself freely would prefer to remain with Germany, 
were anxious to keep the door open for the territory’s even- 
tual return and meanwhile to insist on equal treatment in 
economic affairs. According to normal logic these positions 
were virtually irreconcilable; but with the entire plan of 
European consolidation once more threatening to collapse 
unless the two parties could get together, Dr. Adenauer was 
under tremendous pressure to reach an agreement that 
masked the differences even if it could not eradicate them. 
The basis for such an agreement was still available in the 
van Naters plan for Europeanization of the Saar within the 
French currency and customs area, with equal access to 
the Saar market for Germans. It was within this general 
framework that Messrs. Adenauer and Mendés-France, 
toward 3 P.M. on October 23, reached the understanding 
that finally cleared the way for signature of the whole mass 
of protocols and documents. 

Instead of placing the Saar territory under the Council of 
Europe as contemplated in the van Naters plan, the Franco- 
German agreement of October 23 ** offered it a European 
status within the framework of the newly expanded Western 
European Union. A European commissioner, appointed 
through the Western European Union, would represent the 
Saar in foreign and defense matters and see to it that other 
provisions of the proposed Saar statute were respected. De- 


38 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1954, pp. 174-179. 
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tailed provision was made for Saar representation in the 
Council of Europe, the European Coal and Steel Commu- 
nity, and the Western European Union. To emphasize the 
territory's European character, both governments agreed to 
recommend that the seat of the European Coal and Steel 
Community be established in Saarbriicken. In economic mat- 
ters, special agreements were to be concluded with the aim 
of creating ties between Germany and the Saar similar to 
those existing between France and the Saar—though with- 
out upsetting existing arrangements advantageous to France. 
It was further implied, though not directly stated, that these 
arrangements would be effective only until a peace treaty 
was concluded. France and Germany undertook to maintain 
and guarantee the Saar statute until a peace treaty, and to 
request the United Kingdom and the United States to do 
likewise. In deference to German views, the Saar statute was 
also to be submitted to a popular referendum in the terri- 
tory, and full freedom of political activity was to be guar- 
anteed to all parties (including the banned pro-German par- 
ties) for a period of three months before the vote. Once the 
statute had been approved by referendum, it could not be 
questioned ‘“‘until the conclusion of a peace treaty.” What 
would happen in case the statute was not approved was no- 
where stated. 

In German quarters it was generally felt that this agree- 
ment signified virtual renunciation of Germany’s claims, 
since France would retain the whip hand in economic mat- 
ters and would presumably gain exclusive control of the Saar 
steel industry as well as of its coal and iron mines. In the 
endeavor to make the arrangement less unpalatable to Ger- 
man opinion, it was placed in the framework of a vast but 
cloudy plan of Franco-German economic collaboration, pro- 
posed by M. Mendés-France, which envisaged the negotia- 
tion of long-term trade agreements and an association of 
French and German capital in Europe and overseas in the 
interests of the development of resources, rationalization of 
production, and general economic expansion and improve- 
ment of living standards. While this conception fitted in 
with M. Mendés-France’s general approach to European eco- 
nomic affairs, it would be for the future to show whether it 
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had practical meaning. Meanwhile the two statesmen also 
concluded an agreement on cultural cooperation and a con- 
vention to settle various matters relating to war graves, mon- 
uments, and the like.®® 

Thus the Western nations completed the remedial action 
necessitated by the collapse of the E.D.C. project. Once 
again, as in May 19532, they could take their stand on a set of 
painstakingly worked out agreements which awaited only 
ratification by the countries involved—now 15 in number— 
followed by implementation of the rearmament commit- 
ments assumed by Federal Germany. Nothing could make 
up for the time lost in getting German rearmament under 
way, and the situation created by current Soviet tactics was 
in some respects less favorable to speedy action than the sit- 
uation of 1952. On the other hand, once in effect the mil- 
itary arrangements now contemplated might prove more 
satisfactory than those envisaged under the E.D.C. treaty. 
Several of the Western military leaders now intimated that 
E.D.C. had not after all been considered the most workable 
project from a military viewpoint. Field Marshal Montgom- 
ery, for example, contended that the disappearance of the 
supranational features, ‘““which none of them liked,” would 
facilitate the smooth functioning of the alliance (November 
10). 

One aspect of the new arrangements that might have far- 
reaching significance was noted by President Eisenhower in 
submitting the German and NATO protocols for consid- 
eration by the Senate (November 15). The Brussels treaty 
modifications, he pointed out, represented “one of history’s 
first great practical experiments in the international control 
of armaments.” 4° Premier Mendés-France, on his part, was 
already beginning to talk of extending this principle “‘on a 
European scale, and perhaps sometime later on a world scale”’ 
(November 22). 


Soviet Objections 


In his televised report to the Cabinet on October 25, 
Secretary Dulles expressed confidence that the Paris agree- 


39 Franco-German communiqué, October 23, ibid., pp. 180-182. 
40 Department of State Bulletin, v. 31 (December 6, 1954), p. 849. 
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ments would be ratified, because, as he said, “I think what 
has happened has educated everybody to the fact that there 
is no alternative this time to the present plan.” In Moscow, 
however, the Soviet Government was vigorously promoting 
an opposite view—namely, that there were still alternatives 
to the Western plan, and much more satisfactory ones which 
would avoid the “remilitarization” of Western Germany and 
thus promote the true cause of ““peaceful coexistence” and 
European security. 

This view was still assured of an attentive hearing in 
Western Europe. For Europeans, the completion of new ar- 
rangements for the rearmament of Western Germany sig- 
nified no loss of interest in the conciliation of East-West 
differences. On the contrary, Foreign Secretary Eden and 
other leading statesmen had intimated that the arrange- 
ments for a German defense contribution should be viewed 
as a positive step in this direction—perhaps the final step 
necessary to put the West in a suitable posture for suc- 
cessful negotiation. Moscow, naturally, did not take quite 
this view. It continued to oppose and denounce the arrange- 
ments for a German defense contribution as an obstacle, not 
a step, toward East-West understanding; but it was also 
doing everything in its power to encourage the notion that 
East-West negotiation on some other basis would still be 
very much worth while. At the United Nations, Mr. Vyshin- 
sky had managed to convey the impression that the Soviet 
Union was tempering its rigid stand on the disarmament 
problem (Chapter VII). In Europe, Mr. Molotov had in- 
itiated a major diplomatic effort in behalf of the Soviet con- 
cept of a European security arrangement based on the aban- 
donment of Western defense plans. Ratification of the Paris 
agreements was clearly not to be expected until these new 
Soviet initiatives had been carefully examined in all their 
implications. 

As early as October 6, Mr. Molotov had reiterated his pro- 
posals for a mutual withdrawal of the occupying forces from 
Germany and had also implied that the U.S.S.R., while 
unalterably opposed to the “remilitarization” of Western 
Germany, was now more favorably inclined to the notion 
of “free all-German elections.”” This hint was followed on 
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October 23 by a 50-paragraph Soviet note to the three West- 
ern powers *! reiterating the proposal for a four-power con- 
ference on German and other European questions. The four 
Foreign Ministers, it said, should meet as early as November 
to consider: 


“1, The reestablishment of the unity of Germany on peace- 
loving and democratic bases and the carrying out of free all- 
German elections. 

“g. The withdrawal of occupation troops of the four powers 
from the territory of East and West Germany. 

“3. The convocation of an all-European conference to exam- 
ine the question of the creation of a system of collective security 
in Europe.” 


Also repeated was the Soviet proposal of August 12 for a con- 
ference of ambassadors in Vienna to consider the conclusion 
of the Austrian State Treaty—a procedure to which Austria 
had meanwhile agreed, though with the proviso that the 
treaty must provide for the withdrawal of all occupation 
forces. 

The only important novelty in this communication was 
the unwonted emphasis on the idea of “free all-German elec- 
tions,’ which was not defined in detail but implied the 
possibility that the U.S.R.R. might now be ready to accept 
some of the safeguards on which the Western powers had 
always insisted. This possibility was bound to arouse par- 
ticular interest in Germany, where national unification on a 
democratic basis was generally regarded as a much more 
urgent objective than rearmament even as a member of 
NATO. Coupled with the widespread German dissatisfac- 
tion over the new Saar agreement, it was certain to aggra- 
vate Chancellor Adenauer’s difficulties in putting the Paris 
agreements through the Bundestag and preparing the legal 
basis for further rearmament moves. 


Dr. Adenauer in America 


Chancellor Adenauer was just then setting out for a visit 
to Washington, where he was received with great warmth by 
the President and Secretary Dulles (October 27-29). While 


41 Ibid. (December 13, 1954), Pp. 902-905; excerpts in Documents on American 
Foreign Relations, 1954, pp. 241-245. 
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in Washington he signed a Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, 
and Navigation ** and received the President’s assurance of 
continued support for the European Community, German 
reunification, and the repatriation of Germans behind the 
Iron Curtain. Regarding the German desire to regain con- 
trol of some $500 million in German assets vested in the 
United States during the war, the President was sympathet- 
ically noncommittal; and the question of American financial 
support for German rearmament was apparently left for 
later discussion. There was also an exchange of opinions on 
the new Soviet note, in which both statesmen professed to 
find nothing essentially new.** 

In a public address on October 29, the Chancellor com- 
mented more fully on the problems raised by Soviet agitation 
in favor of an all-European security arrangement. He reaf- 
firmed his view that the primary Soviet objective was “‘to dis- 
interest the United States in European questions,” and that 
the first duty of the Western peoples was to “‘secure their 
freedom and their peace by combining for their common de- 
fense”’ and creating sound and stable conditions in the free 
world. But he also looked forward to a time when Western 
security arrangements might be broadened into a wider sys- 
tem of security that would embrace the East as well as the 
West. The Western nations, he felt, should “prepare for the 
future by giving their forms of association a purely defensive 
character, endowing them with all the elements requisite for 
a system of security.” Then, as a final step, “they should 
jointly as a regional group—as provided for in the United 
Nations Charter—enter into a relationship, to be settled by 
treaty, with the Soviet bloc, a relationship that would offer 
all those participating security against aggression.” 

Although the Chancellor’s aides explained that he had 
meant an “agreement” rather than a “treaty” with the So- 
viet bloc, it was obvious that he was still thinking along the 
lines of something like the ‘“‘Locarno-type” arrangement 
which Prime Minister Churchill had suggested in his speech 
of May 11, 1953. More and more, in fact, Western states- 
42S. Exec. E, 84th Cong., ist Sess., signed October 29, 1954; details in Depart- 
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men were taking the line that once the Paris agreements were 
ratified it would be necessary to get down to really serious 
negotiations with the U.S.S.R. and see if some arrangements 
could not be worked out which would promise real security 
to both sides. Even President Eisenhower, by now fully 
launched on the “good partner” policy, had begun to inti- 
mate (October 27) that ratification of the Paris agreements 
would make it easier to find a suitable time for talks with the 
Russian leaders if it appeared that they were sincerely de- 
sirous of peace. Such statements might serve as an en- 
couragement to European countries to ratify the agreements, 
but also implied a commitment such as the United States 
had carefully avoided hitherto. 

To take advantage of this growing trend, the Soviet Union 
on November 13 came forward with one of its more spectac- 
ular diplomatic moves. This time it proposed nothing less 
than an all-European security conference to be held before 
ratification of the Paris agreements—specifically, on Novem- 
ber 29, in Moscow or Paris.4* Communist China was to be 
invited to send an observer to the conference, which was 
being called in agreement with Communist Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. Every participant in the conference was to 
have an opportunity to put forward its own proposals, and 
Moscow particularly urged that there be no postponement 
since various countries were to begin considering ratifica- 
tion of the Paris agreements during December and “such 
ratification would complicate the whole European situation 
in a major degree and would undermine the possibilities of 
settling the unresolved European problems and first of all 
the German problem.” 


The Mendés-France Visit 


On the day this startling invitation was extended, Premier 
Mendés-France left for a ten-day visit to Canada and the 
United States. Like Chancellor Adenauer, he had various 
specific objectives in Washington, such as an agreement on 
Indochina policy and an American guarantee of the Saar set- 
tlement, which proved not to be readily obtainable. His fore- 


44 Department of State Bulletin, v. 31 (December 13, 1954), Ppp. 905-907; ex- 
cerpts in Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1954, pp. 250-251. 
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most aim, however, was to gain the confidence of American 
leaders and dispel the lingering impression that his outlook 
was tinged with neutralism or was at least lukewarm toward 
the Western defense program. In this endeavor he was bril- 
liantly successful, mainly because of his forthright opposition 
to the latest Soviet proposal. In a public speech in Washing- 
ton on November 19, he declared that ratification of the 
Paris agreements was “not a matter of negotiation with the 
East” and could not be regarded as a “trading point.” The 
West, he said, should be ‘‘always ready to negotiate—but to 
negotiate in good faith and with adequate preparation, not 
through improvised and spectacular conferences intended 
principally for propaganda.” There would be time to nego- 
tiate after the approval of the Paris agreements by the Na- 
tional Assembly, which he estimated would be completed 
before the end of the year—with ratification by the Council 
of the Republic following shortly thereafter. 

The official communiqué on M. Mendés-France’s talks 
with the President and the Secretary of State (November 
20) *® expressed similar views. Early ratification of the Paris 
agreements, it said, should “open the way for consideration 
of means of improving international relations,” since both 
governments were “ready to enter . . . adequately prepared 
negotiations, carried on in good faith... .” But M. Mendés- 
France was speaking only for himself when he went before 
the U.N. General Assembly two days later (November 22) 
and suggested with characteristic directness that a four- 
power conference might actually take place in Paris in May 
1955. Even more startling to Anglo-American ears were two 
other suggestions put forward in the same speech: (1) that 
the Eastern European nations might be encouraged to set up 
their own defense association “symmetrical” to that of the 
West, with similar arms control provisions, which might 
later be merged in a regional disarmament plan for all Eu- 
rope; and (2) that in view of the great importance of get- 
ting the Austrian treaty signed, Austria might after all be 
willing to allow the Soviet Union 18 months or two years to 
complete the withdrawal of its occupation troops. Settlement 
of the Austrian question, he pointed out, ‘would do more to 
45 Ibid., pp. 79-80. 
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improve the international climate than ten spectacular an- 
nouncements of conferences published solely for propaganda 
purposes.” 

Chancellor Julius Raab of Austria was taking his turn to 
visit Washington when this proposal was put forward, and 
it is to be assumed that neither he nor Secretary Dulles 
found much merit in it. Their communiqué (November 
26) 46 said merely that “both governments would continue 
with determination to work together for a State Treaty which 
would provide for the withdrawal of all occupation troops 
from Austria at an early and fixed date.” Both the Western 
powers and Austria had repeatedly declared their willingness 
to sign the State Treaty in the form previously advocated by 
the Soviet Union itself; nothing was lacking except Mos- 
cow’s own consent to sign. Unfortunately this still seemed 
to hinge on unacceptable conditions relating to larger Euro- 
pean matters. 


The Moscow Conference (November 29-December 2) 


Throughout Western Europe, the official reaction to the 
latest Soviet proposal had been generally unfavorable. Most 
governments took the view that an immediate conference 
was undesirable, but that a four-power meeting should 
definitely be scheduled after the Patis agreements were rati- 
fied. Even Yugoslavia declined the Soviet invitation, while 
Finland, despite its dangerous proximity to the Soviet Union, 
tactfully made its acceptance conditional on the attendance 
of all other invitees. Thus the United States, Great Britain 
and France were on solid political ground when they pointed 
out in notes delivered in Moscow on November 29,*7 the 
very day set for the proposed conference, that the latest 
Soviet proposals gave no indication of a substantial depar- 
ture from earlier Soviet positions and that consequently the 
“essential basis” for a useful conference appeared lacking. 
To establish such a basis and deal with outstanding ques- 
tions in “due order,” they proposed that the U.S.S.R. begin 
by signing the Austrian treaty and clarifying its position on 


46 Ibid., pp. 198-199. 
47 Department of State Bulletin, v. 31 (December 13, 1954), pp. 901-902; ex- 
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German free elections, after which consideration might be 
given to a four-power meeting and, if desirable, a general 
security conference. 

Anticipating this negative result, Moscow had already 
made known that it would proceed with its own plans for a 
conference even if no one attended except its own satellite 
states. Furthermore, it had intimated that the Eastern bloc 
would probably feel compelled to plan some security meas- 
ures of its own to counter the proposed rearmament of 
Western Germany—possibly even to the extent of counte- 
nancing a parallel rearmament in Eastern Germany. Unlike 
Western Germany, the “German Democratic Republic’ al- 
ready possessed a good-sized, semi-clandestine army, the 
“Barracked People’s Police” of some 90,000 men; but the 
prospect of its formal rearmament might still help to dis- 
courage some faint souls from ratifying the Paris agreements. 

Even now, however, this extreme step was avoided, 
possibly in deference to the sensitivity of East Germany’s 
neighbors, Poland and Czechoslovakia. When the East Euro- 
pean security conference opened in Moscow on November 
29, there was considerable talk of forming a joint military 
staff or single command comparable to that of NATO in the 
West. But when the eight participating governments *® 
issued their final declaration on December 2, it was found 
to consist of little more than long-winded threats. If the 
Paris agreements were ratified—though not before—the par- 
ties would reexamine the situation and adopt various de- 
fensive measures, including “joint measures in the sphere 
of organization of their armed forces and their command.” 
Meanwhile they continued to support the Soviet plan for an 
all-European collective security system. 


European Defense Prospects 


Despite these rumblings from the East, the relevant sec- 
tions of the Paris settlement had already cleared the British 
House of Commons (November 18) and the Norwegian Stort- 
ing (November 25) and were on the way to approval by the 


48U.S.S.R., Poland, Czechoslovakia, German Democratic Republic, Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, and Albania. Communist China sent an observer. Ex- 
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Italian Foreign Affairs Committee (December 3). President 
Eisenhower had sent the German and NATO protocols to 
the Senate (November 15) with a request for action early in 
the 1955 session.*® As before, the most serious difficulties 
loomed in Germany and France. In the former country, all 
the agreements except that on the Saar successfully passed 
their first readings in the Bundesrat (December 10) and the 
Bundestag (December 16), but there was a question whether 
the Chancellor would be able to muster the requisite two- 
thirds majority for the more crucial votes which would be 
taking place after the New Year. There was also a growing 
question as to the timing of Germany’s defense contribution. 
General Gruenther had estimated (September 2Q) that it 
would require two full years to organize the German ground 
forces and three years to create a tactical air force; German 
sources were now talking of five years as the minimum pe- 
riod necessary to establish politically reliable forces with ade- 
quately screened personnel. Considerable popular resistance 
to rearmament would also have to be overcome; already 
there had been anti-rearmament demonstrations in various 
parts of Western Germany. As the NATO powers prepared 
for their annual appraisal of the European defense picture, 
they were confronted with the certainty that German re- 
armament was still a long way off. 

The regular ministerial meeting of the NATO Council 
which took place in Paris on December 17-18 differed from 
previous NATO sessions in that the trend toward relaxation 
of international tension and heightened anticipation of fruit- 
ful East-West negotiations was now firmly established and 
universally recognized. ““There is less fear than there was, I 
am glad to say, of open military activities,’ Secretary Dulles 
had said (December 7); and he had noted “a pretty general 
consensus . . . with respect to the possibility of having a use- 
ful consultation some time next spring when, presumably, the 
London-Paris accords will have been ratified so that that step 
will not any longer be a matter for debate and discussion.” 
Nevertheless, when the NATO ministers met in Paris it was 
Secretary Dulles who won their assent to the proposition that 


49S. Exec. L and M, 8rd Cong., 2nd Sess.; message in Department of State 
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Soviet policy was still “directed towards weakening and di- 
viding the Western nations” and provided “no ground for 
believing that the threat to the free world has diminished.” 

Under these circumstances the Council might have been 
expected to show some concern over the remoteness of the 
German defense contribution as well as the slowing down of 
NATO?’s own defense build-up. Despite “steady progress in 
the infrastructure programmes and in emergency planning 
in the civil field,” the past year had seen no real increase in 
NATO’s ground strength. France had withdrawn the equiv- 
alent of nearly two divisions for service in North Africa 
and had given notice that unsettled conditions there would 
preclude bringing the French NATO forces up to strength 
even with the armistice in Indochina. The increase in 
NATO's total air force strength on the European Continent, 
from 5,200 to about 6,200 planes, was about 20 percent 
short of the target. Military expenditure by the European 
NATO members had fallen off slightly, though not in the 
same proportion as in the United States.® 

Nevertheless the Council refrained from scheduling any 
significant increase in the “forces in being’”’ during 1955 and 
contented itself with approving “further improvements in 
training, equipment and effectiveness” and a further install- 
ment of the three-year infrastructure program already au- 
thorized. The explanation of this seemingly casual attitude 
lay in a shift of emphasis in NATO defense planning which 
roughly paralleled the “new look” in the United States. 
Further build-up of ground forces was no longer regarded as 
even a possible solution of the European defense problem. 
Instead, SHAPE had now turned from conventional to nu- 
clear defense patterns as the only feasible way of countering 
the Soviet-controlled forces in Eastern Europe. “Even with 
the German contribution,” General Gruenther had said 
(September 29), ‘““we are not going to be able to match the 
Soviets in the field of conventional troops and conventional 
5@ Communiqué, December 18, 1954, in Documents on American Foreign 
Relations, 1954, pp. 182-184. 
51 Report of the NATO Military Committee as summarized in New York 
Times, December 18, 1954. For a more detailed survey of NATO accom- 
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armament. And we are trying to redress that deficiency by 
the use of the atomic bomb.” Marshall Montgomery was 
in full agreement. ‘““We could not match the strength that 
could be brought against us unless we used nuclear weap- 
ons,” he said (October 21). ““We have reached the point of no 
return as regards the use of atomic and thermonuclear weap- 
ons in a hot war.” 

While NATO’s defense planning had always rested on the 
assumption that the strategic bombing potential of the U.S. 
Air Force would be invoked in the event of war in Europe, 
the attempt to hold off a Soviet offensive on the ground had 
thus far been envisaged almost entirely in terms of con- 
ventional weapons and tactics. Now, however, the rapid 
growth and diversification of the U.S. nuclear stockpile had 
made it possible for the first time to contemplate basing the 
ground defense of Western Europe on the use of tactical 
atomic weapons by SHAPE’s own forces. Given the nu- 
merical inferiority of the Western forces, such a shift was 
considered indispensable in military quarters; and Congress 
in revising the Atomic Energy Act had authorized the Pres- 
ident to share with our allies certain necessary information 
on the tactical uses of atomic weapons, training, and the 
evaluation of the atomic capabilities of potential enemies. A 
report recently approved by NATO’s Military (Chiefs of 
Staff) Committee was known to have taken the position that 
NATO must be prepared to respond immediately with 
atomic weapons even to an attack by conventional forces.5? 

Although Mr. Dulles stated (December 21) that the new 
NATO strategy “shows for the first time the means of de- 
veloping a forward strategy which could be relied on to pro- 
tect Western Europe from invasion,” the enunciation of this 
policy reawakened the misgivings aroused in Europe by the 
adoption of the “new look” program in the United States. 
The notion that the recourse to atomic weapons must be vir- 
tually instanteous proved especially disturbing to many Eu- 
ropeans. Who was to authorize this grave step—the military 
command, or the civil power as represented by 14 or 15 
governments in the NATO Council? In practice, NATO’s 
nuclear potential was still exclusively controlled by the 
52 New York Times, December 15, 1954. 
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United States, and it was at least questionable whether this 
country would be disposed to await formal authorization 
from NATO before taking action. In approving the report 
of the Military Committee, the NATO Council noted “that 
this approval did not involve the delegation of the responsi- 
bility of governments to make decisions for putting plans 
into action in the event of hostilities.” Yet everyone ap- 
peared to recognize that in practice the prime responsibility 
would rest with the United States and with the military 
commands, in and outside of NATO, over which the United 
States exercised decisive influence. 

This growing centralization of NATO’s military capabil- 
ity was regarded by several delegates as an argument for 
more extensive political consultation within NATO so that 
the broad policies of the alliance should at least be as widely 
understood and agreed as possible and disputes among 
NATO members prevented from reaching dangerous propor- 
tions. ‘Thus far, political consultation at the NATO Council 
meetings had concentrated on appraisals of the Communist 
threat and reaffirmations of NATO’s peaceful purposes. ‘The 
desirability of broadening the scope of political consultation 
was considered at the Paris meeting, and Secretary Dulles 
called attention to the U.S. attitude in the current Far East- 
ern crisis (Chapter IV) as evidence that this country would 
not be tempted to act impulsively despite its possession of 
overwhelming “deterrent power.” But the main attack on 
political matters was left to the Big Three Foreign Ministers, 
who met concurrently with the NATO sessions and discussed 
a variety of current issues, most of them related in one way 
or another to the impending French debate on ratification 
of the Paris agreements. 


France Says... . Yes 


On December 20, two days after the NATO meeting, the 
French Assembly began its discussion of the Paris agree- 
ments in conformity with M. Mendés-France’s insistence that 
a vote be taken before Christmas. In the meantime the So- 
viet campaign against ratification had swung into high gear 
with a whole series of new diplomatic actions: 

(1) A note to the Big Three (December g) enumerating 
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the dire consequences to Germany, Austria, and European 
peace which could be expected to ensue from ratification; 

(2) A dramatic appeal to French opinion (December 10) 
on the tenth anniversary of the Franco-Soviet mutual as- 
sistance treaty of 1944; 

(3) A note to France (December 16) declaring that ratifi- 
cation would result in the annulment of this treaty; 

(4) Notes to European states which had not attended the 
Moscow conference (December 17), reproaching them for 
their nonparticipation; 

(5) Communications to the United States (December 16) 
and Great Britain (December 17) protesting a talk about 
atomic warfare by an American Air Force general stationed 
in Britain; °° 

(6) A note to Great Britain (December 20) threatening 
annulment of the Anglo-Soviet treaty of 1942 if British rati- 
fication was completed. » 

That this concentrated activity did not fail to make some 
impression could be inferred from the course of debate in 
the French Assembly. This time, four of the six Assembly 
committees had recommended approval of the agreements, 
and none had come out flatly for rejection. In contrast to 
his position in August, M. Mendés-France appealed strongly 
for ratification by a large majority. A further incentive came 
before the voting began in the news that the Italian Chamber 
had approved the agreements on December 23, with only the 
left-wing parties voting negatively. Yet when the vital pro- 
tocol on revision of the Brussels treaty came to a vote in the 
French Assembly at 4:00 A.M. on the 24th, it was rejected 
by 280 votes to 259. Once again, the Communists alone voted 
solidly in opposition; but whereas the majority of the Gaull- 
ists as well as the Socialists were ready to accept the new ar- 
rangement, more than two-thirds of the Popular Repub- 
licans went over to the opposition to show their resentment 
at the rejection of the E.D.C. plan. Having thus voted down 
the essence of the Paris settlement, the Assembly proceeded 
to approve the German protocol and the Saar agreement by 
large majorities. But these actions would be nugatory with- 
out the acceptance of the revised Brussels treaty. M. Mendés- 
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France, warning that Germany would be rearmed with or 
without France, announced that votes of confidence cover- 
ing the entire settlement would be taken immediately after 
Christmas. 

The effect of the Assembly action on France’s allies was 
castastrophic. The British Foreign Office declared that the 
unity of the allies was at stake, that Germany was certain 
to be rearmed one way or another, and that the British 
commitment to maintain forces on the Continent depended 
on universal ratification of the Paris agreements. Secretary 
Dulles voiced full agreement and indicated doubt as to 
whether France had the capacity to take the decisions that a 
responsible nation must take. President Eisenhower re- 
garded the action with “the utmost seriousness.” Through- 
out the Western world, French prestige reached an all-time 
low. Whether or not enough deputies reversed their posi- 
tions to put the agreements through on a final vote, reliance 
on France had been severely shaken. In Washington there 
was talk of developing new lines of communication in Eu- 
rope to replace those constructed across French territory. 

These extreme consequences were happily made unneces- 
sary by the actions of the Assembly when it reconvened. Early 
on December 28th the protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty 
was approved by a confidence vote of 289-251—a majority 
of those present, though less than half the Assembly’s mem- 
bership. On Germany’s entry into NATO (December 3209), 
the favorable majority was reduced to 287-256. Next day, 
December 30, came the decisive vote on the Brussels Treaty 
protocol. This time it was successfully carried by 287-260. An 
amendment specified that no single agreement should be 
valid without ratification of all the other agreements by all 
parties concerned; and there was a further unwritten under- 
standing that implementation of the agreements would be 
accompanied by a supreme effort to reach a modus vivendi 
with the Communist world. 

“The news from France is good,” said Mr. Dulles. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower commented that the Assembly’s actions 
were “‘a matter of great gratification not only to the United 
States but to the entire free world.’ Chancellor Adenauer 
said they showed “what extraordinary psychological and po- 
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litical difficulties still exist on the path toward a Europe 
acting as a unit.” Premier Malenkov, for his part, observed 
on December 31 that the Western powers by their promotion 
of German rearmament had been doing everything possible 
to prevent the holding of a four-power conference, and that 
under such circumstances the idea of a conference was an 
“illusion.” But whether Mr. Malenkov had the last word on 
Soviet foreign policy was a matter on which the Western 
powers were by now entitled to some doubt. They themselves 
had successfully rounded the most difficult corner on the road 
to a consolidated Western Europe and a new confrontation 
with their Eastern antagonist. 


The Economic Picture 


One other aspect of the year-end situation gave ground for 
satisfaction. Through all these political vicissitudes, the eco- 
nomic picture in Western Europe had continued its steady 
improvement and was now described by such authorities as 
Robert Marjolin of the O.E.E.C. (October 21) as more satis- 
factory than at any previous time in history.5* Each of our 
major allies was enjoying a gratifying measure of prosperity. 


Western Germany had continued the striking recovery of 
previous years; Great Britain was again breaking production 
records; France, under the leadership of Finance Minister 
Edgar Faure and Premier Mendés-France, appeared at long 
last to be emerging from its years of economic stagnation. 
Production in France was on the increase while prices re- 
mained stable, exports increased, and the balance of pay- 
ments showed its first over-all surplus since 1946 despite a 
continuing trade deficit, especially with the United States. 
Particularly remarkable was the fact that these gains had 
been registered in the face of an American economic “read- 
justment” and a 13 percent decline in Western European 
exports to this country. An important contributory factor 
was the continuing growth of intra-European trade, which 
had expanded by nearly one-third since 1948 and went far 


54For details see especially From Recovery Towards Economic Strength: 
Sixth Report of the O.E.E.C. (Paris, O.E.E.C., 1955) and Economic Survey 
of Europe in 1954 (U.N. Publication 1955.II.E.2, Geneva, United Nations, 
1955): 
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to cushion the Western European countries against setbacks 
on this side of the Atlantic. This in itself was a major tribute 
to the success of the European Payments Union (E.P.U.) and 
related mechanisms worked out during the years of the 
Marshall Plan. 

Moves toward further economic integration in Western 
Europe achieved at best a rather uneven success in a year 
when the whole principle of European union was condi- 
tioned by the fate of the European army project. Trade 
liberalization efforts within the O.E.E.C. continued, and a 
further 7 percent of private intra-European trade (as of 
1948) was freed from quantitative restrictions, bringing the 
total amount so freed to 83 percent. In June the E.P.U. was 
renewed for another year, with a complicated new formula 
for discharging the indebtedness of those member countries 
that had fallen into a deficit position. The prospects of the 
six-nation European Coal and Steel Community (E.C.S.C), 
which entered into full operation on August 1 with the open- 
ing of the common market for special steels, were more di- 
rectly linked with the fate of E.D.C. and were seriously 
clouded by the defeat of that project and the accompanying 
political conflict between Premier Mendés-France and 
Messrs. Schuman, Bidault, and other French advocates of the 
“supranational” approach. Among the consequences of this 
setback was the resignation in November of Jean Monnet, 
considered the intellectual father of both the E.C.S.C. and 
the E.D.C., from his position as chairman of the E.C.S.C. 
High Authority—a capacity in which he had earlier nego- 
tiated a 25-year, $100 million loan from the United States 
(Chapter II). Another of M. Monnet’s achievements was the 
negotiation of a treaty between the Community and Great 
Britain, signed on December 21, by which the latter under- 
took for a period of 50 years to maintain close contact with 
the Community and set up special consultative machinery for 
this purpose, while retaining ‘complete and unfettered in- 
dependence” so far as its own coal and steel industries were 
concerned. 

Whatever degree of unified effort might characterize the 
future development of Western Europe’s economic life, the 
basic task of making good the destruction and dislocation of 
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war was now complete. Productivity had been raised to un- 
precedented heights, and living standards on an over-all basis 
had climbed some g percent above prewar levels. Not yet 
resolved, however, was a persistent question about the place 
this flourishing European economy was ultimately to occupy 
in the trading patterns of the postwar world, particularly in 
relation to the countries of the Soviet bloc, the dollar zone, 
and the underdeveloped areas of both hemispheres. To judge 
by current experience, exchanges with the Communist 
world were unlikely to expand to any great extent unless 
there should be a drastic change in political conditions. Rela- 
tions with the underdeveloped countries were primarily de- 
pendent on the tempo of overseas investment and economic 
development, on which the United States would probably con- 
tinue to exercise the decisive influence. From this as from most 
other points of view, the master key to Europe’s economic 
future still seemed to lie in this country and in the evolu- 
tion of American investment and trade policy (see Chapter 
II). It was the flow of special dollar payments for economic 
and military purposes that had enabled the Western Euro- 
pean nations to rebuild their economies while keeping their 
dollar deficits within bounds and reestablishing their gold 
and dollar reserves. Increasingly vital, as the volume of such 
payments declined, would be the question of what alterna- 
tive measures could be devised to secure these ends on a 
more permanent basis. 


5. NEW DEPARTURES IN THE EAST 


While world attention focused on London, Bonn, and 
Paris, important developments had been taking place in that 
remote sector of the NATO defense area that extended east- 
ward from Italy and included Greece, Turkey, and (at least 
geographically) Yugoslavia. A defensive military alliance had 
been concluded by Yugoslavia, Greece, and Turkey on Au- 
gust g. A few weeks later, the long-standing Trieste dispute 
had been settled with every appearance of finality through 
an understanding between Yugoslavia and Italy, sponsored 
by Great Britain and the United States (October 5). A novel 
threat to the unity of the Atlantic alliance had meanwhile 
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flared up in connection with the demand of Great Britain’s 
Greek-speaking subjects on the island of Cyprus for political 
union with Greece. The future of this part of the world 
had also been clouded by the somewhat ambiguous attitude 
of Yugoslavia, which despite its strengthened relations with 
certain NATO members had continued to shun military 
cooperation with the West, showed unexpected eagerness to 
“normalize” its relations with the Communist bloc, and 
seemed to be inclining toward a neutral position in East- 
West relations somewhat comparable to that of India. 


The Balkan Alliance 


From the standpoint of Western policy aims the position 
of Yugoslavia had always had its problematical side in view 
of the Yugoslav leaders’ continued adherence to a Communist 
viewpoint even after they had successfully asserted their in- 
dependence of Stalinist Russia and its Cominform satellites. 
The United States, in providing the Tito government with 
economic and military aid, had never made quite clear 
whether its objective was simply to help the country maintain 
its independence of the Eastern bloc or whether it hoped 
eventually to attach Yugoslavia actively to the West. In Stalin’s 
time, Yugoslav policy had tended unmistakably toward closer 
association with the West. With Stalin’s death, however, the 
Cominform pressure against Yugoslavia had slackened and 
thus removed the Yugoslav leaders’ chief inducement to pur- 
sue a Western orientation. 

By the beginning of 1954 there were indications that Yugo- 
slavia was not only benefiting by a relaxation of tension with 
the Cominform states but was tending to fall back into some 
of the domestic patterns which had prevailed before the 
break in 1948. Proposals for further democratization of the 
Communist party apparatus were being sternly repressed. 
Though the feelers put out from Cominform quarters were 
greeted with reserve, an equal reserve was displayed toward 
any suggestion that Yugoslavia tighten its bonds with the 
West. While anxious to continue developing its ties with 
Greece and Turkey and ready to receive Western military 
and economic aid so long as no unacceptable commitments 
were involved, the Tito government showed little interest 
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in identifying itself with Western viewpoints in matters of 
general world policy. 

Mainly for strategic reasons, Greece and Turkey would 
have been particularly glad to see Yugoslavia take a more 
active share in Western defense planning, preferably through 
membership in NATO. Neither of these governments was 
optimistic about the new turn of events in the U.S.S.R.; both 
of them were in strategically exposed positions, on the verges 
of the Communist world and remote from the centers of 
NATO strength. Turkey, indeed, occupied a dual role in 
Western strategy, as a guardian of the Middle East as well as 
the Eastern Mediterranean. In the former capacity it served 
as an anchor of the “northern tier’ defensive system which 
was being developed under the patronage of the United 
States (Chapter V); in the latter, it would have an important 
part to play in case of Communist aggression in southeastern 
Europe. Turkey, like Greece, was also considered an essen- 
tial link in the chain of bases being developed for the ac- 
commodation of U.S. bomber groups. Its importance in U.S. 
defense planning was evidenced both by a mounting total 
of military and economic aid shipments and by the cordial- 
ity which enveloped President Celal Bayar and Premier 
Adnan Menderes on their official visits to Washington dur- 
ing 1954.55 Obviously, however, the strength of the Greek- 
Turkish military position would remain severely limited un- 
less Yugoslavia could be counted upon to act with these 
NATO partners in any emergency. 

In the treaty of friendship they had concluded on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1953, the three Balkan states had laid a founda- 
tion for military consultation and joint planning and had 
indicated their intention to go on and negotiate a formal 
military alliance. Progress in this direction was impeded, 
however, by the differing outlook of the governments con- 
cerned and also by the reservations of some of the other 
NATO countries, which were troubled by the strained rela- 
tions between Yugoslavia and Italy and also feared that an 
outright alliance between certain NATO members and 
Yugoslavia would at least indirectly extend NATO’s own 


55Cf. Department of State Bulletin, v. 3o (February 15, 1954), pp. 249-250; 
ibid. (June 14, 1954), PP- 912-913. 
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commitments in the area.®® By June 1954, however, follow- 
ing state visits by Marshal Tito to Ankara and Athens, a 
party of experts was being assembled in the Greek capital to 
work out the text of an alliance treaty. Plans for a joint 
consultative assembly to be made up of representatives from 
the three national parliaments were also under considera- 
tion. 

The most difficult problem to be faced concerned the rela- 
tionship of the commitments being assumed by Greece and 
Turkey under the new alliance with those they had already 
undertaken under NATO. Yugoslavia desired a provision for 
automatic mutual assistance in case of an armed attack, but 
was dissuaded largely at the instance of the United States. In 
the final text of the 20-year Treaty of Alliance, Political Co- 
operation, and Mutual'Assistance which the foreign ministers 
of the three countries signed at Bled, Yugoslavia on August 9,57 
the difficulty was circumvented by an elastic use of language. 
An armed aggression against one or more of the parties was 
to be regarded as an aggression against all three, and all par- 
ties were to provide assistance “individually or collectively,” 
“undertaking in common accord and immediately all meas- 
ures, including the use of armed force, which they shall deem 
necessary for efficacious defense.” Although it was stated that 
Greece’s and Turkey’s rights and obligations under the North 
Atlantic Treaty were in no way affected, it was difficult to see 
how NATO could avoid involvement if Yugoslavia were at- 
tacked and Greece and Turkey went to its assistance. Yugo- 
slavia, on the other hand, was under no obligation to do more 
than consult its allies in case some other NATO country was 
attacked. 

The permanent significance of a treaty among such dispar- 
ate partners would naturally depend on the general course 
of international relations in southeastern Europe, particularly 
on the trend of Yugoslavia’s relations with both the Eastern 
and Western groupings. Together with the impending settle- 
ment of the Trieste problem, it seemed to open a door to still 


56 For details cf. “Le Triangle Belgrade-Athénes-Ankara,” Chronique de poli- 
tique étrangére, v. 7 (November 1954), pp. 707-719, and Basilio Cialdea, 
“L’Alleanza balcanica e il compromesso per il Territorio Libero di Trieste,” 
La Comunitd internazionale, v. g (October 1954), PP. 533-557: 

57 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1954, pp. 185-190. 
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closer association of Yugoslavia with the Western community, 
perhaps extending even to inclusion in NATO. But Yugo- 
slavia’s rapprochement with the West over the past years had 
been fundamentally motivated by its exposed position in re- 
lation to the Soviet bloc. If its relations with the bloc continue 
to improve, it was questionable whether President Tito would 
see any valid incentive to travel further in this direction. 


The Trieste Settlement 


In pressing for the prompt completion of the Balkan alli- 
ance, Yugoslavia had presumably not been unmindful of the 
desirability of strengthening its hand in connection with pend- 
ing efforts to settle the future of the Trieste Free Territory, 
in dispute with Italy since before the end of World War II. 
(Italy, for similar reasons, had shown the liveliest opposition 
to the Balkan pact.) Ten months earlier, an attempt by the 
United States and Great Britain to cut short the Trieste dis- 
pute by awarding the Italian-populated northern zone with 
Trieste City to Italy while leaving the Slovene-inhabited and 
Yugoslav-occupied southern areas to Yugoslavia (October 8, 
1953) had grievously miscarried. Both Washington and Lon- 
don, however, had remained anxious to devise a settlement 
that would permit the withdrawal of their occupation forces 
from the northern zone (Zone A), eliminate a source of friction 
within the non-Soviet world, and make possible what Secre- 
tary Dulles (October 20, 1953) had called “the development 
of a sound strategic plan for the defense of South Europe.” 

Since under present circumstances neither Italy nor Yugo- 
slavia could conceivably be given the whole of the Trieste ter- 
Titory, its division between them still seemed the only practical 
solution, while the existing demarcation line, which corre- 
sponded roughly to the ethnic frontier, appeared to be the 
only boundary that stood a chance of acceptance by both sides. 
Italy, though it had once been offered the entire territory 
(March 20, 1948), had indicated more recently that it might 
be able to settle for the northern half, and it was on this basis 
that the United States and Great Britain approached the Yugo- 
Slavs in February 1954, using their utmost efforts to keep the 
discussions quiet and avoid rousing nationalistic feelings on 
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either side.5* The main problem would be to make it easier 
for Yugoslavia to agree by offering supplemental inducements 
such as minor frontier modifications, transit and port rights, 
and possibly financial assistance in developing a competing 
port in Yugoslav territory. 

The methods of secret diplomacy proved much more fruit- 
ful than the public declarations to which the Western powers 
had customarily resorted in the past. Negotiations were car- 
ried on in London, first with the Yugoslavs and then with the 
Italians. Llewellyn E. Thompson took time off from his duties 
as Ambassador to Austria to carry the main burden for the 
United States. By summer both parties had accepted the main 
outlines of a settlement; a few minor but stubborn difficulties 
were eventually resolved by Roberty Murphy, Deputy Under- 
Secretary of State, on a special visit to Belgrade in late Sep- 
tember. Finally, on October 5, the relevant agreements were 
signed in London by the Ambassadors of Italy and Yugo- 
slavia and the special representatives of Great Britain and the 
United States.*° 

The heart of the arrangement was a minor boundary ad- 
justment in favor of Yugoslavia which was to be carried out 
within three weeks (subject to a later definitive frontier sur- 
vey) and would give that country an additional area of five or 
six square miles which included three villages and a popula- 
tion of about 4,000. Once this territorial adjustment had been 
effected, military government was to be terminated on both 
sides of the line, the Anglo-American military forces would 
be withdrawn, and civil administration would be established 
by Italy in Zone A and by Yugoslavia in Zone B. Italy prom- 
ised to maintain the free port of Trieste in accordance with 
the requirements of the Italian Peace Treaty, and both gov- 
ernments undertook to enforce a special statute guaranteeing 
equal treatment and the enjoyment of fundamental rights and 
freedoms by ethnic minorities on both sides of the line. No 
person was to be victimized for his past political attitude, and 


58 For details cf. “L’Evolution de la question de Trieste,” Chronique de poli- 
tique étrangére, v. 8 (September 1955), pp. 608-615, and Cialdea, loc. cit. 

59 Text in Department of State Bulletin, v. 31 (October 18, 1954), pp. 555-5613 
excerpts in Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1954, pp. 191-195. See 
map, p. 164. 
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provision was made for persons who wished to adjust their 
residential status to the new situation. 

These provisions were described as “practical arrangements” 
designed to “‘bring the present unsatisfactory situation” in the 
Free Territory to an end. They did not and could not modify 
the provisions of the Italian Peace Treaty by which the Free 
Territory had been legally established. Nevertheless there 
seemed good reason to believe that the settlement would prove 
lasting. The United States and Britain took occasion to de- 
clare (October 5) that they would “give no support to claims 
of either Yugoslavia or Italy to territory under the sovereignty 
or administration of the other,” being confident that any out- 
standing problems could be resolved “by friendly negotiations 
in a spirit of mutual understanding.” °° In Italy and Yugoslavia 
the agreement received prompt if unenthusiastic parlia- 
mentary approval. The provisional demarcation of the new 
frontier was carried out without incident, and administrative 
authority in Zone A was formally transferred to the Italians 
on October 26. 

Even the U.S.S.R. made no protest, despite its frequent as- 
sertions that it would countenance no arrangements in Trieste 
that lacked its concurrence. In a noteworthy display of con- 
ciliatory tactics, Mr. Vyshinsky on October 12 informed the 
President of the U.N. Security Council that Moscow took 
cognizance of the agreement and felt that it would “pro- 
mote the establishment of normal relations... and thus con- 
tribute towards a relaxation of tension in that part of Europe.” 
As always, however, there was something ominous about such 
a display of Soviet good will. In past years, the Russians had 
consistently used the Trieste issue to embarrass Yugoslavia, 
their rebellious satellite. If they now raised no objection, it 
might be that they hoped to gain more by conciliating the 
Yugoslavs than by antagonizing them. 


Yugoslavia Stays Neutral 


The United States had placed great hopes in the Trieste 
settlement as a contribution to tranquility and security in 
Europe, and Secretary Dulles told the Yugoslav Foreign Min- 
ister on October 6 that it opened the way “to concrete and 
60 Department of State Bulletin, v. 31 (October 18, 1954), Pp. 555- 
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forward-looking steps in the solution of economic and mili- 
tary problems in which your country and mine have a common 
concern.” This was generally interpreted as a reference to 
joint military planning which would enable Yugoslavia to 
align itself more effectively with the Western coalition. Un- 
fortunately, however, the Soviets were now embarked on a 
parallel effort designed either to align Yugoslavia with them 
or, at least, to dissuade it from going over to the West. A Soviet 
economic mission to Belgrade had just negotiated an impor- 
tant bilateral trade agreement, the first since 1948 (October 1). 
Moscow had also taken the initiative in proposing other “nor- 
malization” moves, such as the repatriation of Yugoslav na- 
tionals held in the Soviet Union since 1948, and was belatedly 
acknowledging the wartime exploits of Marshal Tito’s national 
liberation movement. The Yugoslav President had no mind 
to sacrifice these advantages for the sake of a firmer position 
in the Western camp. Yugoslavia, he explained to an Italian 
correspondent, reserved full rights to deal with both sides: 


“As for relations with the West, no one could say that they 
have developed feebly up to now and therefore no one can ex- 
pect that the solution of the Trieste problem will open the door 
to even closer collaboration. . . . I must say that Yugoslavia’s 
foreign policy commitments to the Western world do not ex- 
clude the development of our relations with the Eastern coun- 
tries and do not imply a refusal of the offers of collaboration 
made to us by those countries.” ®1 


A few days later (October 25) he told the Yugoslav National 
Assembly that he believed Soviet foreign policy had genu- 
inely changed and created opportunities for solving interna- 
tional problems of which the Western powers ought to take 
advantage. 

An open invitation to Yugoslavia to return to the Com- 
munist fold was issued by Soviet Deputy Premier Maxim Z. 
Saburov in the annual address on the anniversary of the 1917 
Revolution (November 6). On the same day Tito cabled his 
anniversary greetings to the Soviet Government for the first 
time since 1948. At a Moscow reception next day the Yugoslav 
Ambassador was seen in animated conversation with Messrs. 


61Interview with an ANSA Agency correspondent, October 16, in Relazioni 
internazionali, v. 18, no. 43 (October 23, 1954), Pp. 1249. 
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Malenkov and Khrushchev. Preparations were begun for the 
negotiation of a formal Soviet-Yugoslav trade treaty. True, 
Yugoslavia declined the Soviet invitation to a European 
security conference, and President Tito was said to have sent 
President Eisenhower a personal message assuring him of his 
country’s determination to remain independent. Yugoslavia 
was not returning to the Cominform, he reiterated in a public 
speech on November 21; but, he went on, she would also not 
make herself available to NATO or any other military bloc 
that might upset the balance of power: 


“It must be very clear to all that we do not wish to be the po- 
litical appendage of anyone, that we have our own point of view 
and can judge things for ourselves. Those who don’t approve 
our socialist system must know once for all that we shall not re- 
nounce socialism and will never join up with capitalism. .. . 
Whoever wants to collaborate with us must accept us as we are.” 


Time was when such vigorous assertions of independence 
would have delighted the heart of official Washington. At least 
they meant that Yugoslavia had no intention of letting itself 
be recaptured by the Soviet bloc. Yet such a tone was bound 
to be disappointing to those in Washington who had hoped 
that after six years of independence Yugoslavia would be ready 
to move closer to the West. Inevitably, a shadow was cast over 
the economic conversations now getting under way in Wash- 
ington between F.O.A. Administrator Stassen and General 
Svetozar Vukmanovic (“Tempo”), one of Tito’s principal 
aides. Arriving on November 12 with high hopes for a long- 
term American or International Bank loan as well as large 
allocations of surplus wheat to meet a domestic emergency, 
General Tempo and his delegation spent ten days conferring 
with Mr. Stassen and other officials but appeared affronted by 
the offers made to them and received no promises sufficiently 
definite to be included in the official communiqué.® A month 
later (December 27) the Yugoslavia parliament was informed 
that adequate quantities of wheat would be made available 
and that the United States planned to furnish $40 million in 
other economic aid under the existing tripartite (Anglo- 
French-American) program during the coming year. 


62 Department of State Bulletin, v. 31 (December 6, 1954), p. 869. 
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In the meantime President Tito had set out on a two-month 
visit to Asia in the course of which he seized every opportu- 
nity to dramatize his discontent with the existing division of 
the world into hostile military blocs and his belief in the doc- 
trine of “peaceful coexistence.” Military alliances, he seemed 
to feel, might have been necessary in Stalin’s time but were 
now positively harmful. In New Delhi, he joined with Prime 
Minister Nehru (December 29) in a declaration whose paci- 
fistic phrases seemed rather of Indian than of Yugoslav in- 
spiration.®* Particularly emphasized was the two leaders’ self- 
imputed distaste for “force or the accumulation of arma- 
ments,” their reliance upon “methods of negotiation and con- 
ciliation” and “equality and friendship with all nations,” and 
their dedication to what they called a “policy of nonalign- 
ment.” This, they explained, was something quite different 
from “neutrality” or “neutralism”—it was “a positive, active 
and constructive policy seeking to lead to a collective peace.” 
Thus they did not subscribe to “the erroneous conception 
... Of a ‘third bloc’ or ‘third force’ of non-aligned countries,” 
which they felt “would involve them in the very system of 
alignments which they regard as undesirable.” The essential 
point was that they intended to steer very clear of any West- 
ern-sponsored alignments such as NATO or the new South- 
east Asia Collective Defense Treaty. In condemning these ar- 
rangements they were actuated by somewhat different mo- 
tives from those of Moscow or Peking. From the point of 
view of official Western policy, however, their attitude 
seemed almost equally unhelpful. 


The Cyprus Dispute 


Even if Yugoslavia was gravitating away from the Western 
orbit, its acceptance of the Trieste settlement removed one 
source of dissension affecting members of the Atlantic commu- 
nity and undoubtedly made it easier for Italy to accept the 
Paris agreements. Unhappily a new seurce of dissension had 
meanwhile developed which threatened to place another 
NATO member, Greece, at odds with one of the leaders of the 
Atlantic coalition. From the standpoint of free world defense, 
Greece was at least as important as Yugoslavia. Its political in- 
63 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1954, pp. 195-197. 
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terests, including its sympathy for the Greek-speaking popula- 
tions in Cyprus and other places outside the Greek Kingdom, 
had necessarily to be taken into account by its Atlantic part- 
ners. But the military power of Great Britain was also essential 
to free world defense, particularly in the eastern Mediterra- 
nean and the Middle East; and in the opinion of the British 
Government the only suitable nerve center for British mili- 
tary power in that area, now that the great Suez Canal zone 
base was being surrendered to Egypt, was the island of Cyprus, 
occupied by the United Kingdom in 1878 and formally ceded 
to it by Turkey in 1923. Of the island’s native population of 
some half-million, four-fifths were ethnically Greek and the 
remainder Turkish, and those who spoke for the Greek ma- 
jority had long proclaimed their desire to exchange British 
for Greek rule. Greece had displayed the strongest sympathy 
for these demands; Great Britain, on the other hand, insisted 
that in view of its military importance, if for no other reason, 
Cyprus must remain British territory. 

This situation contained all the elements of a first-class 
political conflict—the more so because neither party showed 
much disposition for compromise. Greece did indeed propose 
bilateral talks with the British, but only under the threat that 
the matter would otherwise be carried before the United Na- 
tions. Great Britain on its side announced on July 28 that 
Cyprus was to be given a new constitution which would em- 
body. a measure of self-government but would leave British 
sovereignty unimpaired. This limited concession satisfied nei- 
ther the local nationalist leaders nor the Greek Government, 
which on August 20 appealed to the U.N. Assembly to consider 
how “the principle of equal rights and self-determination” 
might be applied in Cyprus under U.N. auspices. Simultane- 
ously, serious anti-British riots broke out in Cyprus; Britain 
and Greece began exchanging diplomatic protests; and the 
cycle of agitation, repression, and counteraction familiar in 
other “colonial” disputes seemed likely to begin again. 

With the assistance of the United States, the General 
Assembly was eventually dissuaded from undertaking a full 
debate on the question. But even the preliminary discussion 
sufficed to show that on this issue Greece was more closely 
aligned with the “anticolonial” bloc than with its own allies, 
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and was not far from questioning the value of the whole At- 
lantic connection (Chapter VII). To outsiders it seemed that 
some acceptable compromise ought not to be too difficult to 
arrive at. But the British, who pointed out that Communists 
were playing an identifiable part in the pro-Greek agitation 
in Cyprus, insisted that the security of their military installa- 
tions obliged them to retain sovereignty over the island; and 
in this determination they were warmly supported by spokes- 
men for the Turkish minority as well as by the Turkish Gov- 
ernment. The leaders of the Greek community, on the other 
hand, insisted as strenuously that there could be no peace in the 
island until its people were granted the right of self-determi- 
nation—in other words, the right to “unity with Greece.” This 
conflict cast a heavy shadow across NATO’s future in a vital 
sector of the free world’s defenses. 


Soviet Readjustments 


The centrifugal tendencies that were beginning to manifest 
themselves along NATO’s southern flank acquired particular 
seriousness from the fact that the Soviet Government had con- 
tinued to hold fast to its own position in Europe and since the 
conclusion of the Paris agreements had been showing signs of 
increased intransigence, accompanied by indications of im- 
portant shifts of position within the Soviet ruling group. By 
the end of the year it was beginning to appear that Premier 
Malenkov was no longer the leading figure in the Soviet 
hierarchy, and that the more lenient domestic and interna- 
tional policies with which he had appeared to be identified 
were being tightened up once more. 

It is difficult to judge precisely how far Soviet economic 
policies had been reoriented in the direction of increased 
consumers’ goods output along the lines laid down in Premier 
Malenkov’s famous speech of August 8, 1953. Although the 
Soviet people undoubtedly were being more adequately sup- 
plied than a few years earlier, it would seem that this improve- 
ment was effected without any major shift of resources, and 
that the growth of Soviet heavy industry suffered no serious 
interruption under Mr. Malenkov’s premiership. As in the 
Western countries, however, there was an inherent conflict 
between the demands of the civilian economy and those of 
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military preparedness, and there may well have been a group 
in the Kremlin which felt that military requirements deserved 
a higher priority. Other important demands on the Soviet 
economy included a need for increased investment in agri- 
culture, pressure for atomic expansion for both military 
and civilian purposes (the Soviet Union opened the world’s 
first atomic power plant in 1954),and the economic and mili- 
tary requirements of the satellite states and Communist China. 
The commencement of a new Five-Year Plan (the Sixth), with 
which the economic plans of the satellite states were to be 
closely coordinated, was only a year away and may have pro- 
vided a further incentive for a “reappraisal” or clarification 
of broad economic policy. 

Political factors may also have played a role. The economic 
program identified with Mr. Malenkov had apparently been 
predicated on a fairly prolonged relaxation of international 
tension—which would not necessarily hamper and might even 
assist the Soviet Union in promoting division among its 
enemies and undermining their defensive coalition. The par- 
tition of Indochina, the abandonment of the E.D.C., and the 
mounting antagonisms among the Atlantic nations might well 
have seemed to justify such a calculation. But if so, the rally- 
ing of the free world in late 1954, especially the adoption of 
an alternative plan for a German defense contribution, was 
calculated to throw doubt upon it. “No changes have taken 
place in the international situation so far that would give us 
grounds to lessen out attention to...strengthening our de- 
fense capability,” said Marshal Bulganin (November 7). To 
judge by the outcome of the East European security confer- 
ence, the prospect of West German rearmament within the 
Brussels pact was apparently felt in Moscow to call for the cre- 
ation of some kind of parallel defense organization in East- 
ern Europe, which might involve further demands for mili- 
tary equipment for the satellite countries. In the Far East, 
too, there were indications of increasing tension which might 
impose still greater strains on Soviet productive capacity, al- 
ready burdened by new agreements with the Chinese Com- 
munists. 

For the outside world, the possibility of disagreement with 
the Malenkov policies was symbolized by the chunky figure of 
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Communist party Secretary Khrushchev, a man who had been 
steadily rising in prominence since Stalin’s death, was consid- 
ered closely associated with military leaders like Marshals Bul- 
ganin and Zhukov, and had tended in his public utterances 
to take a rather more bellicose line than did the official repre- 
sentatives of the Soviet Government. It was Mr. Khrushchev 
who accompanied Marshal Bulganin to Peking in October, 
strongly endorsed the policies of the Chinese Communists, 
and joined in various new commitments involving moral and 
material support of the junior Communist regime (Chapter 
IV). It was Khrushchev who had sponsored the “‘new lands” 
program for grain expansion, the initial results of which were 
described as promising. Furthermore, it seemed to be Khrush- 
chev who was behind the changes in the Soviet propaganda 
line which became unmistakable in the course of December 
1954, while the Soviet Foreign Office was bending all its 
efforts to dissuade the French Assembly from ratifying the 
Paris agreements. 

Ever since those agreements were concluded there had been 
indications that the Russians were having second thoughts 
about the effectiveness of their own “peaceful coexistence” 
propaganda, which had thus far so signally failed to deter the 
West from pursuing its own aim of developing “‘positions of 
strength.”’ But the clearest suggestion of a change in Soviet 
thinking was an article in the Communist party newspaper 
Pravda of December 21, which celebrated the memory of the 
departed Stalin by flatly reaffirming his views on the necessity 
for developing heavy industry and collectivizing agriculture, 
on the deepening “general crisis of capitalism,” and on “the 
intensification of aggressive tendencies among imperialist cir- 
cles, particularly in the U.S.A. and Britain.” 

That Khrushchev was behind this reversion to Stalinist 
ideological patterns seemed confirmed when the Soviet press 
published three days later an interview on Soviet agricultural 
policies that emphasized his position as a leading spokesman of 
both party and government. Whether Khrushchev had actu- 
ally become the chief figure in the Soviet hierarchy, and how 
far his rise foreshadowed a reversal of fundamental Soviet 
policies, was less clear. From the tone of his comments, how- 
ever, it seemed less likely than ever that the Russians were 
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thinking of renouncing either present advantages or long- 
term goals. 

Some commentators reached the plausible conclusion that 
Moscow was shifting back to a “‘tough”’ policy and might not 
even shrink from the possibility of atomic war. Though Mr. 
Malenkov had once implied that such a war would mean the 
end of civilization, both he and Mr. Khrushchev had since 
gone back to the older Soviet thesis that it would mean only 
the destruction of the “imperialist” order (April 26 and June 
12). True, it seemed hardly probable that the Soviet leaders in- 
tended to conduct themselves in such a way as to invite “‘mas- 
sive retaliation” from the West; their own air-atomic potential 
had hardly developed to the point where it could be counted 
upon to immobilize that of the United States. But even if 
consciousness of the “great deterrent” continued to restrain 
them from direct aggression, they might already be reckoning 
up the many possibilities available to them for continuing by 
new and more insidious means their permanent offensive 
against the foundations of democratic society throughout the 
world. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THE FAR EAST: 
SHIFTING POWER RELATIONS 


‘THE OUTSTANDING Far Eastern development of 1954 was the 
shift in power relations associated with the victories of the 
Communist-led Vietminh in Indochina, the conclusion of the 
Geneva armistice agreement, and the rise of Communist China 
to a position of substantially increased authority throughout 
Asia. With Korea still divided between rival Communist and 
anti-Communist regimes and the political status of China and 
Formosa remaining formally unchanged, the legalized expan- 
sion of Communist control over North Vietnam represented 
the first net territorial gain for the Communist cause in Asia 
since the Chinese Communist seizure of Tibet in 1950. It also 
represented an important gain in prestige for the Chinese 
Communists, which was effectively exploited at the Geneva 
conference and afterward and was only partially offset by the 


subsequent conclusion of the Southeast Asia Collective De 
fense Treaty. 


1. THE SETTING 
The United States and China 


Although the denial of diplomatic recognition to the 
so-called ‘‘People’s Republic of China” proclaimed in 1949 
had by 1954 become one of the most firmly established features 
of U.S. foreign policy, American officials were well aware that 
the Communist control of mainland China was actually the 
central problem of the Far East and would be a decisive factor 
in the future destinies of Korea, Japan, Formosa, Indochina, 
and all Southeast Asia, not to mention India, Pakistan, and 
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possibly countries even more remote. They did not overlook 
the fact that after more than four years in control of the Chi- 
nese mainland the Peking regime was solidly entrenched, had 
crushed out most overt opposition, had made a substantial be- 
ginning with planned economic development along accepted 
Communist lines, had assured itself a position of unique 
eminence within the Communist world, and had brought its 
weight to bear with serious effect on one after another of the 
Chinese borderlands. 

From the standpoint of American policy and opinion, how- 
ever, any claims put forward by the Communist regime on the 
strength of its firm control in China were more than offset by 
what were considered to be its illegitimate origins, unrepre- 
sentative character, and proved disregard for international 
legal and moral obligations. Since Communist China’s inter- 
vention in the Korean war in late 1950, the United States had 
laid an embargo on trade with that country and played the 
leading role in the adoption and enforcement of a U.N. reso- 
lution (May 18, 1951) aimed at denying it strategic commod- 
ties from other countries. Early in 1953 it had begun to apply 
a new form of pressure by discontinuing overt restraints on 
military action against the mainland by the Chinese Na- 
tionalists on Formosa, who continued to benefit by the pro- 
tection of the U.S. Seventh Fleet. Though Nationalist China 
had not been in a position to undertake large-scale offensive 
operations, there were some in Washington who claimed 
that the possibility of trouble from this direction had played 
a part in inducing the Communists to conclude an armistice 
in Korea (July 27, 1953). Six month after the armistice, a 
permanent settlement in Korea was still lacking and all of 
the above policies and arrangements remained in full effect, 
notwithstanding a growing disposition in other non-Com- 
munist countries to question whether they were appropriate 
to the international situation that now existed. 

Though unmistakable in its details and underlying senti- 
ments, American policy toward China had at times seemed 
somewhat obscure in terms of its long-run objectives. As 
already indicated (Chapter II), it was never quite clear 
whether the United States was seeking to bring about the 
actual overthrow of Communism in China or merely to 
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demonstrate its own disapproval of the Peking regime and 
keep the latter’s depredations within bounds. Officially, our 
course was described as “a middle one, calculated to limit 
the capability of the enemy for further aggression and to 
build up the strength of our friends.” By maintaining a 
policy of “pressure and diplomatic isolation,” it was sug- 
gested, we could “at least slow the growth of the war-making 
potential of Communist China and retard the consolidation 
of its diplomatic position.” 1 Not all Americans would have 
been satisfied that it was enough to “retard” or “slow” the 
advance of a country that under its Communist masters was 
beginning to loom as the free world’s most dangerous adver- 
sary in Asia; nor could they be sure, as 1954 went on, that 
even these limited objectives were being attained. 


American Policy for 1954 


Whatever our long-run expectations for China, the most 
immediate demand on the resources of American policy as 
1954 opened was not to inflict setbacks on the Chinese Com- 
munists but to prevent them from making new gains. As its 
primary objective, Washington had set itself the task of 
maintaining as fully as possible during the post-armistice 
period the system of restrictions and restraints developed 
during the Korean war with the object of denying either 
military or political advantage to the Peking regime. On the 
one hand, the United States held fast to its determination to 
withhold diplomatic recognition of the Communist govern- 
ment, combat its claim to representation in the United Na- 
tions, and ensure the continuance of the U.N. embargo. On 
the other, it sought to discourage any fresh resort to aggres- 
sion by standing firmly behind the warnings already given 
Peking not to think of further breaches of the peace in Korea 
or elsewhere. The most important of these warnings were 
(1) a declaration of July 27, 1953 by the 16 nations partici- 
pating in the U.N. action in Korea to the effect that the 
consequences of a breach of the Korean armistice “would be 
so grave that, in all probability, it would not be possible to 
confine hostilities within the frontiers of Korea”; and (2) 


1 Walter P. McConaughy, Director, Office of Chinese Affairs, in Department 
of State Bulletin, v. go (January 11, 1954), pp. 40 and 42. 
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Secretary Dulles’ statement of September 2, 1953 that direct 
intervention in Indochina by the Chinese Communist army 
“could not occur without grave consequences which might 
not be confined to Indochina.” 

As a further deterrent to aggression in these areas, the 
United States had been accelerating its military assistance to 
the Republic of Korea, the French and Vietnamese forces in 
Indochina, and the Chinese Nationalists on Formosa, while 
reorienting its own military dispositions in the direction of 
increased reliance on mobile striking forces. In announcing 
a gradual withdrawal of American ground troops from Korea 
(December 26, 1953), President Eisenhower had explained 
that our contribution to Asian defense would henceforth fea- 
ture “highly mobile naval, air, and amphibious units” which 
would enable us to oppose aggression, if it should occur, 
“with even greater effect than heretofore.” “Local defenses,” 
in Secretary Dulles’ phrase (January 12, 1954), were being 

“reinforced by the further deterrent of massive retaliatory 
power’’—based physically on the Philippines, Japan, and Oki- 
nawa and legally on a growing network of mutual security 
pacts which already included the Philippines, Japan, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and the Republic of Korea. 

These arrangements appeared to be directed primarily to 
the possibility of another open breach of the peace compar- 
able to Communist China’s entry into the Korea war in 1950. 
They were less concerned with the kind of tactics thus far 
employed by Communist China in the Indochina war, which 
had consisted primarily in the more or less clandestine sup- 
ply of military equipment and facilities to the Vietminh in- 
surgents. That particular situation, it was hoped, would be 
successfully remedied by local military action under the so- 
called ‘Navarre plan” recently agreed upon with the French, 
which aimed at the early eradication of the Vietminh men- 
ace through the joint efforts of French and expanded Viet- 
namese forces, aided by increased shipments of U.S. military 
equipment. 


Dissenting Opinions 


A limitation of some importance on the potential effective- 
ness of these arrangements was the rather dubious estimate 
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of American aims and methods which prevailed in important 
sections of the non-Communist world, varying from luke- 
warmness in the case of some of our principal allies to out- 
right condemnation in the case of “neutral” states like India, 
Burma, and Indonesia. Through the greater part of 1954, 
the United States was to stand virtually alone among the 
major non-Communist nations in its central policy of out- 
and-out resistance to Chinese Communist political (as dis- 
tinguished from territorial) ambitions. For full support it 
could count only on the Republic of Korea, the Republic of 
China, the new government of Vietnam, and in most in- 
stances the Philippines, Thailand, Pakistan, and Turkey; 
resisting it with greater or less resolution, partly from con- 
viction and partly from motives of expediency, were most 
other nations of the free world from the Baltic to the Sea of 
Japan. 

This widespread resistance to U.S. Far Eastern policy re- 
flected the influence of three main factors, the operation of 
which was most clearly apparent in the case of the Asian 
“neutrals” but roused a distinct echo in European countries. 
First was a radically different view of the merits of the Chi- 
nese situation and of the respective claims of the Chinese 
Nationalist and Communist governments. With the excep- 
tions already noted, Asian and most European opinion 
tended to belittle the merits and importance of the Chiang 
Kai-shek regime on Formosa, and to regard the Communists 
as entitled at least to diplomatic acceptance if not to positive 
approbation for their vigorous attack on China’s age-old 
social and economic problems. Viewed from this angle, 
American insistence on the unrighteousness of the Commu- 
nist regime and the necessity of denying its political claims 
was widely regarded as capricious and even dangerous in that 
it was held to stand in the way of a peaceful settlement of other 
Far Eastern issues. 

A second factor was the intense revulsion among the Asian 
peoples against Western “colonialism,” which the Commu- 
nists claimed to be combating while the United States was 
frequently accused of upholding it, particularly in its sup- 
port of the French in Indochina. Even “colonial” powers like 
Great Britain, which did not themselves share this view of 
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case, had to take account of it if only because of the intensity 
with which it was embraced by the Asian members of the 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

A third factor was the general fear of war, greatly intensi- 
fied during 1954 by nuclear developments such as the March 
1 H-bomb test and the declared determination of the United 
States to rely on its atomic and thermonuclear capability as 
the central element in its world-wide program for deterring 
aggression. Largely as a result of these developments, the 
idea of resistance to aggression in a country like Indochina 
came to be equated in many quarters with that of a world- 
wide thermonuclear holocaust. This complex of attitudes 
made itself felt on every phase of Far Eastern affairs and was 
to be a definite handicap to the United States in dealing 
with the intricate situations confronting it in Korea and 
Indochina as well as longer-range problems such as those of 
Japan and Formosa. 


Prospects for Negotiation 


In the new political climate which had been spreading in 
Europe since the death of Stalin, many persons had found it 
natural to look to diplomatic negotiations among the prin- 
cipal opposed powers as the likeliest means of finding solu- 
tions for the problems that divided them. To not a few 
people, both in Asia and in Europe, similar considerations 
seemed to apply to the Far East. The conclusion of the 
Korean armistice, it was argued, offered a valuable oppor- 
tunity for discussions among the interested governments, at 
which presumably at least some of the major Far Eastern 
problems could be brought nearer to amicable solution. 
Thus India, with widespread international support, had 
urged a ‘‘round-table conference’’ to settle the problems left 
over by the Korean armistice; the U.S.S.R., probably with 
much less good faith, had advocated a five-power conference 
of the Big Four and Communist China to consider measures 
to lessen “international tension” generally. 

The United States, however, had steadily refused to par- 
ticipate in any general diplomatic conference with the Chi- 
nese Communists. Its stand was motivated partly by disap- 
proval of the Peking regime, partly by a feeling that the 
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major policy differences in the Far East were not really sus- 
ceptible of diplomatic adjustment, and partly, we may pre- 
sume, by the realization that its own views on Far Eastern 
problems were not fully shared even among the non-Com- 
munist governments that would be participating in such a 
conference. The only form of diplomatic contact with the 
Peking government to which the United States had thus far 
been willing to agree was the limited type of “political con- 
ference” provided for in the Korean armistice agreement; 
and this, Washington had insisted, must be organized in a 
manner that would exclude any possibility of our being out- 
voted by either enemies or friends. Negotiations with the 
Chinese and North Korean Communists looking toward the 
scheduling of such a conference had begun at Panmunjom, 
Korea in October 1953 but had been adjourned without 
agreement in December, mainly because of the Communists’ 
insistence on a looser type of conference in which the United 
States would find it more difficult to control the results. 


The Korean Problem 


Other phases of the Korean settlement were also imperiled 
by differences arising out of the interpretation of the armis- 
tice agreement. At the beginning of January the five-nation 
“Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission,” set up under 
the armistice agreement in the preceding July, was still hold- 
ing some 14,500 Chinese and 7,500 North Korean prisoners 
of war who had refused repatriation to their own homelands 
and whose fate was therefore supposed to be referred to the 
political conference for decision before January 22, 1954. 
The Polish and Czechoslovak members of the Neutral Com- 
mission took the view that since the political conference was 
not ready to meet, the prisoner problem must be referred 
back to the two military commands for further considera- 
tion. In this contention they were supported by the Indian 
chairman, whose government was felt by many Americans 
to incline to the Communist side on Korean issues. The 
United States, however, had taken the position that prisoners 
unwilling to be repatriated were entitled to freedom even 
if the political conference failed to convene. Thus it insisted 
through the Unified Command that under the terms of the 
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armistice agreement the prisoners must be released to ci- 
vilian status, effective January 23, and assisted “to move to 
destinations of their choice to settle into peaceful civilian 
pursuits.” 

The possibility of a major crisis was averted when the 
Commission decided to return the nonrepatriate prisoners 
to the custody of the Unified Command while reasserting 
its own view that they must be held until an agreed decision 
as to their future was reached. Over strong protests from the 
Communist side, the Unified Command thereupon released 
the prisoners to civilian status, most of the Chinese being 
sent by prearrangement to Formosa while most of the Ko- 
reans were taken over by the Republic of Korea. In the proc- 
ess of transfer, 104 additional prisoners who requested it were 
granted repatriation to North Korea or Communist China, 
while go prisoners who had asked to be sent to a neutral 
country remained in Indian hands. Of the many thousands 
of U.N. prisoners once held by the Communists, some 347 
(including 21 Americans and one Britisher) had determined 
to remain with their captors, while several thousand others 
had apparently been forcibly detained in violation of the 
armistice agreement. 

The threatened crisis over the prisoners and the lack of 
agreement on a Far Eastern conference had caused concern 
in many international quarters and had prompted the In- 
dian Government on January 11 to request the recall of the 
U.N. General Assembly, which had adjourned in December 
on the understanding that Korean developments might re- 
quire it to reassemble. This proposal was promptly endorsed 
by 22 governments, including the U.S.S.R. and its satellites 
as well as 12 Asian and African nations; it was opposed, how- 
ever, by 28 states, among them the United States and most 
of its principal allies. The lack of a majority for recall meant 
that the Assembly would have no further opportunity to 
express itself on pending Korean matters and that any fur- 
ther international discussion would have to take place either 
at Panmunjom or—as now seemed more likely—at the Big 
Four Foreign Ministers’ conference opening in Berlin on 
January 25. 
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In any negotiations that might take place on the Korean 
problem, the United States, the Republic of Korea, and the 
United Nations would have a common objective: the estab- 
lishment of a unified, democratic, and independent Korea. 
In the past, this objective had been rendered unattainable 
by the refusal of the Communist authorities in North Korea, 
backed by Moscow and Peking, to agree to any procedure 
which could lead to the unification of the country on a demo- 
cratic basis. The prospect that the Communists would now 
be more amenable was not rated highly in either American 
or South Korean quarters. President Syngman Rhee of South 
Korea had never concealed his belief that the only way to 
unify Korea was to “march north” and expel the Commu- 
nists by military force. Secretary Dulles, in persuading Dr. 
Rhee to defer any immediate action along these lines, had 
agreed as far back as August 8, 1953 that if the political con- 
ference met in accordance with the armistice agreement but 
made no progress within go days, the United States and the 
Republic of Korea would make a “concurrent withdrawal” 
and consult further regarding the attainment of their joint 
objectives.” 

On the same occasion Mr. Dulles had initialed a draft mu- 
tual defense treaty between the United States and the Re- 
public of Korea which was subsequently signed in Washing- 
ton (October 1, 1953) and was just now up for ratification in 
both countries. The Korean National Assembly unanimously 
approved the treaty on January 15; on January 26, the U.S. 
Senate gave its advice and consent to ratification by a vote 
of 81 to 6—though with an understanding specifically limit- 
ing the applicability of the treaty to the contingency of an 
external armed attack against territory recognized by the 
United States as lawfully under the administration of the 
Republic of Korea.* This was in line with Secretary Dulles’ 
view (December 30, January 13) that the treaty would not 
apply in case South Korea itself initiated an attack against 
North Korea or any other territory not recognized by the 
United States as lawfully under its administrative control. 


2 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1953, pp. 309-311. 


8 Text of treaty (S. Exec. A, 83d Cong., 2d sess.) ibid., pp. 312-313; text of 
Senate understanding ibid., 1954, p. 345. 
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The Indochina Situation 


Precarious though the Korean situation frequently ap- 
peared, the existence of the armistice and the apparent dis- 
inclination of Communist China to renew the war (despite 
an illegal build-up of military strength in North Korea) pro- 
vided a stabilizing element which was altogether lacking in 
Indochina, the other major continental area exposed to Chi- 
nese Communist ambitions.* In some ways the armistice in 
Korea had actually aggravated the danger to Indochina, since 
it permitted the Communists through rearrangement of their 
supply lines and redeployment of their troops to intensify 
the pressure they were already exerting in Indochina through 
their patronage of the Communist-led Vietminh “national 
liberation movement” in northern Vietnam and elsewhere 
in the Associated States. This was the situation which had 
been foreseen in President Eisenhower’s warning of April 16, 
1953 that “any armistice in Korea that merely released ag- 
gressive armies to attack elsewhere would be a fraud.” True, 
Chinese Communist armies had not intervened directly in 
Indochina, but there was little doubt that they would be in 
a position to do so if the Vietminh required their help and 
Peking chose to run the risk of retaliatory action from 
outside. 

The problems of Indochina offered striking parallels to 
those of Korea and Formosa. Each of these areas was situated 
on the periphery of Communist China; each of them was con- 
fronted by a bid for Communist control, the instrument in 
this particular case being the Vietminh movement backed by 
Communist China. But in the eyes of the Indochinese and 
many other peoples, especially in Asia, the Communist leader- 
ship and backing of the Vietminh was only a detail. The essen- 
tial issue, in their minds, was the struggle of former subject 
populations for independence from France—a struggle which 
the Vietminh was carrying forward primarily on the military 


4For more detailed discussion of the Indochina problem in 1954 see espe- 
cially Miriam S. Farley, United States Relations with Southeast Asia with 
Special Reference to Indochina (New York, American Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1955), pp. 1-37- 
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level while the governments of the Associated States of Viet- 
nam, Laos, and Cambodia pursued an essentially similar goal 
through negotiations with France. 

This conflict of interpretations added to the complexity 
of a situation already sufficiently confused by the discordant 
aims, claims, and actions of France, the Associated States, the 
Vietminh, and the United States. While France and its over- 
seas possessions continued to supply the bulk of the forces 
resisting the Vietminh, the latter continued to harass com- 
munications and terrorize the population in large parts of 
North and Central Vietnam. Meanwhile, as the governments 
of the Associated States continued to press for concessions 
which Paris was still loath to concede, the United States had 
become progressively involved in financial support of French 
military operations to a point where it was now bearing be- 
tween two-thirds and three-fourths of the financial cost of 
the war. 

Although American spokesmen were later to imply that 
the Indochina problem ought really to have been taken to 
the United Nations, the French had been strongly opposed 
to such a course and were probably correct in their calcula- 
tion that a satisfactory U.N. solution would have been un- 
obtainable in view of the Soviet veto in the Security Council 
and the strongly anticolonial bias of the General Assembly. 
Instead, in the latter part of 1953 France had agreed with 
the United States on a coordinated plan of action outside 
the United Nations which was designed to bring a favorable 
solution of Indochina’s multiple problems in the next two 
years or so. The legitimate national aspirations of the peoples 
of Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia were to be satisfied by bi- 
lateral treaties with France, “‘perfecting” their independence 
in accordance with a French pledge of July 3, 1953. The 
military threat from the Vietminh, thus far confined mainly 
to the state of Vietnam, was to be eliminated within two 
years’ time, primarily by a vast expansion of the Vietnamese 
national army together with further large increases in Amer- 
ican military and economic assistance to the French and 
indigenous forces. The success of this program was expected 
to put an end to a long and bloody war (French Union 
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casualties through 1953 totaled 157,793),° release French 
military forces for service in Europe, and obviate any attempt 
to end the war by the dangerous method of negotiation with 
the Communists. 

This “Navarre plan,” so-called from the name of the 
French military commander in Indochina (General Henri- 
Eugéne Navarre) apparently made no express provision for 
the possibility that Chinese Communist aid to the insurgents 
might be stepped up proportionately to the increase in the 
much larger U.S. aid to the loyalist forces. Even without that 
contingency, however, it was apparent that the success of the 
program presupposed the reconciliation of important con- 
flicting interests as between France and the Associated States, 
and that considerable additional efforts would have to be 
put forward by all parties if the military situation was to be 
brought under control. After seven years of war, French 
opinion was not particularly favorable to increased exertion, 
particularly at a time when East-West relations showed signs 
of possible improvement. In France, at least, it was generally 
accepted that if for any reason the program did not succeed 
there would be no alternative but to contact the Commu- 
nists and try to arrange a negotiated settlement even if it 
involved substantial sacrifices. 

Up to the beginning of 1954 the political phase of this 
program had progressed but haltingly. The Kingdom of Laos 
had concluded an agreement with France (October 22, 1953) 
whereby it gained independence while remaining a member 
of the French Union. With Cambodia and Vietnam no agree- 
ments had yet been reached, and the latter state, in particu- 
lar, appeared to aim at a much wider degree of independence 
than the French were even now willing to concede. With 
the possible exception of Cambodia, none of the three As- 
sociated States was blessed with much political stability, and 
the continuing pressure from the Vietminh afforded little 
opportunity for orderly political progress. Vietnam experi- 
enced a cabinet crisis at the turn of the year, and its new 
cabinet, headed by Prince Buu Loc, planned to give top 
priority to negotiations with France for total independence 


5 New York Times, April 10, 1954. U.S. casualties in the Korean conflict, 
revised to Nov. 5, 1954, totaled 142,091. 
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within the French Union. But it was difficult to accomplish 
anything solid along these lines because of the rapid deterio- 
ration of the military situation from the beginning of 1954 
onward. 

Notwithstanding a sharp increase in deliveries of Ameri- 
can equipment and supplies, military factors at the begin- 
ning of 1954 did not appear to favor the French Union and 
Associated States forces. Whereas regular military operations 
had heretofore remained largely confined to the Red River 
delta area in northern Vietnam, in 1953 the Vietminh had 
twice invaded the adjacent kingdom of Laos, and early in 
1954 it resumed its advance toward the ancient Laotian capi- 
tal of Luang Prabang, pushing nearly to its outskirts by mid- 
February. Meanwhile Vietminh units in central and south- 
ern Laos seized several important points along the Mekong 
River border with Thailand. In northern Vietnam, the vital 
rail and road communications between Hanoi and Haiphong 
were subject to growing harassment, and military activities 
and infiltration in southern Vietnam were also being stepped 
up. The insurgent political and military leaders, Ho Chi 
Minh and General Vo Nguyen Giap, seemed to be coordi- 
nating their operations rather closely with the march of in- 
ternational diplomacy. The military pressure in Laos and 
Vietnam during the Berlin conference provided an impetus 
to the four-power decision to schedule diplomatic negotia- 
tions on Indochina; and it was just after that agreement that 
the Communists withdrew from Luang Prabang and began 
preparations for the epic siege of Dienbienphu, which was to 


mark the beginning of the end of French resistance in Indo- 
china. 


The Berlin Decisions (February 78) 


As already explained (Chapter III), the Berlin agreement 
to hold a special conference on Far Eastern matters was 
largely motivated by the inability of the French Government 
to hold out against rising popular pressure for a negotiated 
settlement to end the Indochina war. It was for this reason 
that the three Western Foreign Ministers eventuaily ac- 
cepted at least a part of Mr. Molotov’s program for a meet- 
ing with Communist China. Initially this proposal had been 
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unanimously rejected. The United States, Mr. Dulles ex- 
plained (January 26), did not deny the existence of the Chi- 
nese Communist regime nor refuse to deal with it where oc- 
casion required. “It is, however, one thing to recognize evil 
as a fact. It is another thing to take evil to one’s breast and 
call it good.” * Even M. Bidault felt that there was no point 
in entering a conference with the Chinese Communists un- 
less “the facts” changed and their attitude became more con- 
ciliatory. 

Not many days had passed, however, before the Vietminh 
offensive in Indochina had so modified “the facts” as to 
weaken considerably the force of Western objections. France, 
as Mr. Dulles later recalled (May 7), ‘‘asked that the pro- 
jected conference on Korea [i.e., the political conference 
under the armistice agreement] be expanded to discuss also 
the problem of peace in Indochina.” The main difficulty con- 
cerned the position which Communist China would occupy 
in any such discussions. The U.S.S.R. insisted that Peking 
must participate on equal terms; Mr. Dulles maintained that 
Chinese participation could be accepted only on the express 
understanding that Peking’s diplomatic status in other re- 
spects remained unchanged. 

Agreement on such a basis proved hard to obtain, and it 
was only in the last hour of the conference that Mr. Molotov 
gave in sufficiently to make possible an agreed announce- 
ment. The final decision on the Far East took a rather com- 
plex form, consisting of 

(1) A proposal by the four Foreign Ministers that a con- 
ference should meet in Geneva, on April 26, “for the pur- 
pose of reaching a peaceful settlement of the Korean ques- 
tion,” with the participation of representatives of the Big 
Four, the Chinese People’s Republic, the governments of 
South and North Korea, ‘“‘and the other countries the armed 
forces of which participated in the hostilities in Korea, and 
which desire to attend”; 

(2) An agreement that “the problem of restoring peace in 
Indochina” would also be discussed at the conference, to 
which representatives of the Big Four, the Chinese People’s 


6 For the published record of the Berlin conference cf. above, p. 117 n. 
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Republic, and “other interested states” would be “invited”; 
and 

(3) An understanding that “neither the invitation to, nor 
the holding of, the above-mentioned conference shall be 
deemed to imply diplomatic recognition in any case where 
it has not already been accorded.” 7 

Mr. Dulles later (February 24) described the extreme diffi- 
culty with which this last stipulation had been extracted: 


“Mr. Molotov resisted that provision to the last. He sought by 
every artifice and device, directly and through our allies, to 
tempt us to meet with Communist China as one of the five Great 
Powers. We refused, and our British and French allies stood 
with us. When we went into the final session last Thursday after- 
noon, I did not know what Mr. Molotov’s final position would 
be. So far, he had not accepted my position. We were to adjourn 
at seven o'clock. At six o’clock, just 60 minutes before the final 
adjournment, Mr. Molotov announced that he would accept our 
nonrecognition proviso. A Soviet concession of that order ought 
not to be ignored.” 


To those who had attentively followed the post-armistice ne- 
gotiations on Korea, the Berlin formula appeared to embody 
significant concessions by the United States as well. Although 
Communist China would technically not be one of the “in- 
viting’’ powers at Geneva, it evidently expected to partici- 
pate on an equal basis with the Big Four in other respects. 
To judge by the Chinese press and radio, Peking was not 
unduly cast down by the restrictions on its participation. 
The discussions on Korea, Mr. Dulles pointed out (Febru- 
ary 19), would be “100 per cent what we wanted” so far as 
place, composition, and exclusion of “neutrals” were con- 
cerned. On the other hand, they would clearly take the form 
of a “round-table” conference, rather than a conference of 
two belligerent “sides” such as the United States had hitherto 
insisted upon; and the U.S.S.R., far from appearing as one 
of the aggressors’ “side,” would actually be one of the 
sponsors. 

From the standpoint of diplomatic technique, this arrange- 
ment had the advantage of breaking the months-old dead- 


7 Quadripartite communiqué, February 18, in Documents on American For- 
eign Relations, 1954, pp. 218-219. 
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lock at Panmunjom and clearing the way for a fresh attack 
on the Korean problem as well as an initial attempt to deal 
with the Indochina situation through international negotia- 
tions. For this reason it was widely welcomed in Europe. 
The United States, however, did not believe that such in- 
creased flexibility would in itself contribute to satisfactory 
solutions; more probably it would increase the difficulty of 
warding off unacceptable concessions. In Washington’s view, 
the main justification of the agreement lay not in any pros- 
pect of settling problems but in the hope that it would pro- 
mote allied solidarity while at the same time safeguarding 
what was considered the preeminent American interest in 
the continued nonrecognition of Communist China. 

Even this limited view of the usefulness of the Berlin 
agreement was sharply challenged within the United States, 
where the whole idea of joining in a conference with Com- 
munist China was widely felt to be inconsistent with the 
previous trend of American policy. Senators of both parties 
warned urgently against “appeasement” or “a Far Eastern 
Munich.” Mr. Dulles took pains to minimize the scope of 
the arrangement, offering renewed assurances that the United 
States “‘would in no case recognize Communist China” (Feb- 
ruary 23), and reminding the nation (February 24) that what- 
ever their propaganda might say, the Chinese Communists 
were not going to Geneva “to be honored by us, but rather 
to account before the bar of world opinion.” “There is... 
no reason why we should refuse to seek peacefully the re- 
sults we want merely because of fear that we will be out- 
maneuvered at the conference table,” he said. Furthermore, 
he did not wholly exclude the idea “that the Soviet Union 
might in fact want peace in Asia. We can hope so, and we 
shall see.” 


2. FROM BERLIN TO GENEVA 


The notion that the Soviet Union “might in fact want 
peace in Asia” was much more widely entertained in Europe 
than in the United States, and accounted largely for the high 
hopes with which many Europeans looked forward to the 
Geneva conference. Yet even if this idea should prove well 
founded, there might be difficulty in arriving at desirable 
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settlements in either Korea or Indochina. Peaceful settlement 
in either country would necessarily involve either (a) a re- 
treat by the Communists, who currently held most of Korea 
north of the 38th parallel as well as substantial portions of 
Indochina, or (b) acceptance by the West of a settlement 
based on existing positions. Retreat by the Communists, how- 
ever, was scarcely to be counted upon. The positions they 
had gained were too valuable to be surrendered gratuitously, 
especially at a time when the military situation in Indochina 
was developing favorably for them. If they were brought to 
relinquish their hold, it would presumably be necessary 
either to offer them substantial diplomatic inducements or 
to confront them with the prospect of heavy military 
pressure. 

Those in the West who had favored a general Far Eastern 
conference had never concealed the fact that their principal 
hope of adjustment lay in the former possibility—that of 
diplomatic concessions which, it was felt, might accord some 
satisfaction of Communist ambitions without necessarily 
putting the West at any serious material disadvantage. The 
satisfaction of Peking’s desire for representation in the 
United Nations was looked upon as an obvious trading point 
in this connection. So far as the United States was con- 
cerned, however, Secretary Dulles had long ago rejected any 
thought of trying to solve the Korean problem on this basis; 
and in the weeks that followed the Berlin conference he and 
Ambassador Lodge reasserted this country’s opposition to a 
change in China’s U.N. representation in even stronger 
terms than before (see Chapter II). 

Another field for possible concessions, on which the Amer- 
ican position was less sharply defined, had to do with the 
restrictions on trade with Communist China imposed under 
the General Assembly resolution of 1951. But even if Wash- 
ton should modify its policy in this respect, it seemed un- 
likely that the Peking regime would be willing to pull back 
in Korea and Indochina in order to secure the termination 
of controls which, in any case, had not prevented it from 
fighting a major war in Korea or supplying equipment to 
the Vietminh in increasing quantities. 

If major diplomatic concessions were thus virtually ex- 
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cluded, the chance that any foreseeable military develop- 
ments would compel a Communist retreat seemed equally 
slight. At the moment, the Communist military position was 
anything but unfavorable. In Korea, the Chinese and North 
Korean Communists were protected by an armistice which 
was guaranteed by their opponents (despite President Rhee’s 
frequent threats to reopen the war) but which they them- 
selves could apparently violate at will—and had violated ‘40 
times,” according to Secretary Dulles (March 29). In Indo- 
china, the Vietminh was triumphantly on the offensive. It 
was the military success of the Vietminh that had eventually 
compelled the West to agree to the holding of the Geneva 
conference; and it was the continuation of that success that 
was ultimately to determine the conference’s outcome. 


The Crisis in Indochina 


From an early stage in the military operations of 1954 it 
had been apparent that the Vietminh was benefiting from 
even more Chinese Communist assistance than heretofore. 
Secretary Dulles pointed out on March 2g that the followers 
of Ho Chi Minh were largely trained and equipped in China, 
received artillery and ammunition (much of it fabricated in 
Czechoslovakia) via the Soviet-Chinese Communist bloc, and 
were receiving military and technical guidance from an esti- 
mated 2,000 Chinese assigned to the Vietminh central and 
divisional commands and special units. It was true, of course, 
that the United States was giving similar increased and far 
more voluminous help to the anti-Communist forces in Indo- 
china, to which it had allocated $785 million in economic 
and military aid during fiscal year 1954 and planned (as of 
April 5) to furnish $1,133 million in fiscal 1955. In February 
it was announced that additional B-26 bombers were being 
sent to the French in Indochina and that the U.S. Military 
Assistance Advisory Group of some 400 was being joined by 
200 volunteer aircraft technicians; further, that the United 
States was prepared to provide direct assistance in training 
the Vietnamese national army, which was scheduled to reach 
a total strength of 300,000 in the course of 1955. Such moves, 
however, were the consequence rather than the cause of 
Chinese involvement, and were aimed at safeguarding the 
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independence of the Vietnamese—not, like the Chinese 
moves, at subjecting them to an alien political system. 

This growing involvement nevertheless aroused apprehen- 
sion in some American quarters lest it precipitate a sequence 
of events which could lead to active American intervention 
in Indochina. President Eisenhower went out of his way to 
allay such apprehensions (February 10). No one, said the 
official paraphrase of his remarks, could be more bitterly 
opposed than he was to ever getting the United States in- 
volved in a hot war in that region. He could not conceive 
of a greater tragedy for America than to get heavily involved 
now in an all-out war in any of those regions, particularly 
with large units. American officials, in fact, still entertained 
high hopes for the success of the Navarre plan, and could 
derive encouragement from General Navarre’s own assurance 
(February 19) that Vietminh offensive efforts had reached 
their peak and should be decisively defeated in 1955. Ad- 
mittedly, Communist Chinese military forces were being 
steadily built up along the Indochina frontier, but General 
Navarre maintained that this did not necessarily mean the Chi- 
nese were going to intervene directly; and he added that 
there was no intention of accepting United States aid in 
training Vietnamese troops or directing military operations. 

In France such favorable estimates aroused little enthusi- 
asm. The scheduling of the Geneva conference and the 
evaporation of the threat to Luang Prabang had virtually 
eliminated any remaining French sentiment for pursuing the 
war to military victory. Premier Laniel assured the National 
Assembly on March 5 that his government was ready to seek 
a negotiated settlement, and sketched a possible truce ar- 
rangement whereby the Vietminh would be restricted to the 
northern delta area and certain agreed areas in central Viet- 
nam. On March g the Assembly rejected a proposal by Pierre 
Mendés-France to open immediate negotiations with Ho Chi 
Minh, but formally authorized the government to take part 
in the Geneva negotiations and urged it to explore all pos- 
sible methods of ending the war and assuring peace and 
liberty for the Associated States “within the French Union.” 

The United States, however, was far from sharing the view 
that a satisfactory arrangement could be brought about by 
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negotiation even if a cease-fire were to be agreed upon. Since 
there was no clear line of demarcation between the armies, 
a cease-fire would hardly prevent the Vietminh from continu- 
ing its political agitation and perhaps attempting a seizure 
of power at a later date. And if a negotiated settlement was 
impracticable, the question was bound to arise whether more 
active steps might not be necessary to halt the deterioration 
in the military situation. The President, however, had spoken 
out strongly against direct military intervention by the 
United States, particularly with ground troops; and on March 
19 Secretary Dulles stated that the “new look” policy of de- 
terrent or retaliatory action likewise had “no application” 
to Indochina, where there had not thus far occurred the sort 
of “open” aggression toward which that policy was directed. 
Thus it appeared that while the United States definitely 
desired the French to continue the fight in Indochina, it was 
not contemplating any further measures to assist them in 
doing so. 


Proposals for “United Action” 


All such calculations were sharply altered, however, as the 
result of the Communist action in laying siege to the remote 
French outpost of Dienbienphu, established on the north- 
western boundary of Vietnam in November 1954 as a barrier 
against any Vietminh offensive against Laos. Dienbienphu, 
a symbol of latter-day military heroism, was also to prove the 
weak point of General Navarre’s whole system. Shortly after 
the Berlin conference it was surrounded by some 30,000 
Vietminh troops who waited until some six weeks before the 
Geneva conference and then attacked in force (March 13), 
thereby converting an objective of minor military signifi- 
cance into a potent instrument of psychological pressure. A 
series of massive ‘human sea” attacks against the beleaguered 
garrison of some 20,000 French Union and Vietnamese troops 
immediately focused world attention. For the first time the 
Vietminh brought into action modern artillery, including 
anti-aircraft guns, which seriously interfered with the supply 
and reinforcement of the garrison. French opinion became 
so deeply concerned with the fate of the gallant defenders 
that it was feared the fall of the fortress might entail the col- 
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lapse of the Laniel government and the entire effort in Indo- 
china. 

On March 20 General Paul Ely, the French Chief of Staff, 
arrived in Washington from Indochina with word that the 
situation had become so serious that the whole country 
might be lost unless the United States intervened to save it.® 
The United States immediately offered additional B-26 air- 
craft and renewed its proposal to take over the training of 
the Vietnamese army. Simultaneously, the tone of official 
comment underwent an abrupt transformation. As recently 
as March 17, the President had spoken of Southeast Asia as 
lying ‘“‘on the fringe or the periphery of our interests”; on 
March 24, he viewed it as being “of the most transcendent 
importance” to the United States and the free world. Four 
days later (March 29), “after consultations with Congres- 
sional leaders of both parties, and after having advised our 
principal allies,’® Mr. Dulles developed the theme in a 
speech which culminated in the following declaration: 


“Under the conditions of today, the imposition on Southeast 
Asia of the political system of Communist Russia and its Chinese 
Communist ally, by whatever means, would be a grave threat to 
the whole free community. The United States feels that that pos- 
sibility should not be passively accepted but should be met by 
united action. This might involve serious risks. But these risks 
are far less than those that will face us a few years from now if 
we dare not be resolute today.” 


As the Communists pressed the attack on Dienbienphu and 
thrust a tentacle into Cambodia, further statements suggested 
a possibility of direct U.S. intervention. Mr. Dulles told the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee (April 5) that the Chinese 
Communists had not yet created the kind of situation that 
might involve consequences “‘not confined to Indochina,” but 
were “coming awfully close” to it. The President dilated at 
length (April 7) upon the dangers that would ensue from the 
loss of Indochina, and invoked what he called the “falling 
domino” principle: “You had a row of dominoes set up, and 


8 The most detailed account of this episode is Chalmers M. Roberts, “The 
Day We Didn’t Go to War,” Reporter, v. 11, no. 14 (September 14, 1954), pp- 


31-35- 
9 Address of Secretary Dulles, May 7. 
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you knocked over the first one, and what would happen to 
the last one was the certainty that it would go over very 
quickly.” Vice-President Nixon created a stir with an off-the- 
record talk (April 16) in which he warned that the United 
States could not afford further retreat in Asia and might even 
have to send “troops” there.?® 

With the anxiety occasioned by such utterances was min- 
gled considerable bewilderment as to their exact meaning 
and implications. Behind their verbal imprecision there ap- 
parently lay something less than full agreement within the 
government, which is said to have been united as to the im- 
portance of avoiding a collapse in Indochina but torn by con- 
siderable differences as to the proper course of action. Con- 
sideration apparently was given to a suggestion from the 
French that an air strike be made against the besieging 
forces at Dienbienphu by carrier-based planes from the Sev- 
enth Fleet. Two carriers, bearing tactical air groups appar- 
ently armed with atomic weapons, were already available in 
the area. Admiral Radford and Secretary Dulles are said to 
have broached the plan on April 3 to a group of members of 
Congress from whom they elicited a less than enthusiastic 
reaction.'! According to a later account based on interviews 
with Mr. Dulles,!? the Secretary himself concluded that a 
carrier strike was “a poor way for the U.S. to get involved,” 
but accompanied Admiral Radford to the White House on 
April 4 to propose an alternative plan which presupposed a 


prior agreement among the United States, Great Britain, and 
France: 


“If Britain would join the U.S., and France would agree to 
stand firm, ... the three Western states could combine with 
friendly Asian nations to oppose Communist forces on the 
ground [sic] just as the U.N. stepped in against the North 
Korean aggression in 1950. There was, of course, the clear risk 


10 New York Times, April 17 and 18, 1954. General Ridgway has since stated 
that he was instrumental in forestalling U.S. involvement in “‘a bloody jungle 
war in which our nuclear capability would have been almost useless.” See 
Soldier: The Memoirs of Matthew B. Ridgway (New York, Harper, 1956), 
PP- 275-277- 

11 Roberts, loc. cit. 

12 James Shepley, “How Dulles Averted War,” Life, v. 40 (January 16, 1956), 
pp. 70-80. (Quoted by permission.) 
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that Peking would send its armies openly into Indochina as it 
had done in Korea, staging them out of bases in south China. 

“Dulles recommended that the dangers be faced, and that if 
the Chinese Communists intervened openly, their staging bases 
in south China be destroyed by U.S. airpower.” 


According to a direct quotation from the Secretary, the tar- 
gets he had in view were 


“specific targets reasonably related to the area. They did not 
involve massive destruction of great population centers like 
Shanghai, Peking or Canton. Retaliation must be on a selective 
as... . 


The account continues: 


“President Eisenhower concurred. He cabled Prime Minister 
Churchill and Foreign Secretary Eden, asking them to discuss 
united action in Indochina.” 


It appears to be well established that no unilateral inter- 
vention by the United States was contemplated at this or any 
stage of the Indochina crisis. The National Security Council 
is said to have taken the position, approved by the President, 
that the United States would intervene, if necessary, only on 
two conditions: (1) that the intervention was an allied 
rather than a purely U.S. venture, and (2) that the French 
would confer real independence on the Indochinese states 
and thus relieve us of any stigma of fighting to uphold 
colonialism.'* “This was the kind of thing that must not be 
handled by one nation trying to act alone,” said the Pres- 
dent (April 7). ““We must have a concert of opinion, and a 
concert of readiness to react in whatever way was neces- 
sary.” 

The idea of “united action” in resistance to Communist 
aggression was not in itself a new one; but it was soon evi- 
dent that our principal allies considered it urgently neces- 
sary to know exactly what type of “united action” Washing- 
ton had in view in the present crisis. From the contacts 
which the State Department immediately initiated with the 
diplomatic missions of the nine governments most closely in- 
volved (Great Britain, France, Australia, New Zealand, the 


13 Roberts, loc. cit. 
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Philippines, Thailand, and the three Associated States), the 
impression was gained that Washington was seeking some 
kind of joint declaration which would serve both as a warning 
to the Chinese Communists and as a basis for military action 
if that became necessary. Coming so shortly before a diplo- 
matic conference expressly charged with discussing “the 
problem of restoring peace in Indochina,” this idea was 
greeted with considerable hesitancy. Up to April 10 only 
Thailand had signified definite agreement, although the 
Philippines later joined in a qualified assent. Apparently in 
response to a British and French invitation “to come over 
... and explain more fully just what I had in mind,” * Sec- 
retary Dulles left on April 10 for a quick trip to London and 
Paris—‘‘a mission of peace through strength,” he called it, 
designed to create “the obviously desirable united front to 
resist Communist aggression in Southeast Asia” and “create 
the conditions needed to assure that [the Geneva] confer- 
ence will not lead to a loss of freedom in Southeast Asia, but 
will preserve that freedom in peace and justice.” 

In London Mr. Dulles learned that although the British 
were quite willing to discuss a regional security pact for 
Southeast Asia—for years they had been seeking admission 
to the ANZUS (Australia, New Zealand, U.S.) treaty—they 
were wholly unwilling to join in any military or diplomatic 
demonstration before the Geneva conference and feared that 
far from assuring its success, such a move might condemn the 
conference to futility. So strongly were these views presented 
that Mr. Dulles apparently agreed to a shift of emphasis, 
reflected in the joint statement which he issued with Mr. 
Eden on April 13.15 This document said nothing of united 
action, but expressed the readiness of the two governments 
“to take part, with the other countries principally concerned, 
in an examination of the possibility of establishing a collec- 
tive defense, within the framework of the Charter of the 
United Nations, to assure the peace, security and freedom of 
Southeast Asia and the Western Pacific.” Such a demonstra- 
tion of “the prospect [sic] of establishing a unity of defensive 
purpose throughout Southeast Asia and the Western Pa- 


14 Broadcast statement by Mr. Dulles, May 7. 
1’Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1954, pp. 257-258. 
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cific,” they believed, would “contribute to an honorable 
peace in Indochina’—though it might be doubtful how 
much comfort it would bring to the defenders of Dien- 
bienphu. Next day in Paris Mr. Dulles and M. Bidault is- 
sued a similar communiqué,’* amid expressions of audible 
relief from Australia, New Zealand, and other countries in- 
terested in Southeast Asian security but similarly averse to 
drastic action before the conference. 

“The progress thus made,” said Mr. Dulles (May 7), “was 
that which the United States had sought. We had never 
sought any sudden spectacular act such as an ultimatum to 
Red China. Our goal was to develop a basic unity of con- 
structive purpose. We advanced toward that goal.” At the 
same time, the Secretary’s interpretation of the understand- 
ings reached appeared to differ considerably from that of 
Mr. Eden and the British Foreign Office. According to his 
later statement (January 11, 1956), Mr. Dulles obtained in 
London and Paris “what I thought was an agreement on 
united action” which “we had hoped to get . . . into force 
promptly and before the Geneva conference was held.” To 
this end, invitations were immediately issued to a ten-nation 
consultation to be held in Washington on April 20. The 
British, however, viewed the proposed arrangements as es- 
sentially long-range measures which would require careful 
exploration and had only an indirect relationship to the 
current crisis. Thus they were quite unwilling to take part 
in the April 20 meeting, which was canceled with some an- 
noyance when their ambassador announced that he had ex- 
plicit instructions not to attend. 

Though obviously disconcerted, Mr. Dulles apparently 
still felt that a basis had been laid for “united action” in 
case of a later emergency. “It was a matter of common knowl- 
edge,” he said later (January 11, 1956), “that if there should 
be a breakdown of the Geneva talks then the British and 
French were prepared to go ahead with us on the program 
of ‘united action’ which we had announced in advance’’— 
and which, he added, “involved, if necessary, a common mili- 
tary effort there with whatever weapons would be appro- 
priate.” British sources have never confirmed this interpreta- 
16 [bid., pp. 258-259. 
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tion. The annoyance generated by this misunderstanding 
was to place a serious strain on Anglo-American relations for 
weeks thereafter. 

The idea of an emergency action to relieve Dienbienphu 
came up once again when Mr. Dulles and Mr. Eden passed 
through Paris on their way to Geneva a few days later. In 
the meantime the United States had further extended its ma- 
terial and logistical support of the French forces and had 
completed arrangements for airlifting 800 replacements for 
Indochina from France and North Africa, despite the in- 
convenience caused by India’s refusal to let the planes cross 
its territory. (A second, smaller airlift was completed early 
in May.) But in Paris the Secretary and Admiral Radford 
were advised that the military situation had grown truly 
desperate. An alarming message from General Navarre 
(April 23 or 24) apparently led to a revival of the plan for a 
“one-time” air strike, which was strongly advocated by M. 
Bidault but strongly resisted by Mr. Eden, who insisted on 
laying the matter before the British cabinet. Events were 
moving so fast that the plan was dropped (possibly on ad- 
vice from the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff) even before a definite 
“No” was received from London.* On April 27 Prime Min- 
ister Churchill told a cheering House of Commons that no 
new political or military commitments had been undertaken 
and that Great Britain was not prepared to give any under- 
takings about military action in Indoehina in advance of the 
results of Geneva. President Eisenhower, too, now indicated 
(April 26) that he felt the conference ought to be given a 
chance and hoped it would “arrive at some situation that at 
least we could call a modus vivendi.”’ The United States, it was 
being said in Washington, “cannot be the gladiator for the 
whole world.” 


Britain and the Neutrals 


The sharp divergence between American and British pol- 
icies on ‘“‘united action” reflected not only personal misun- 
derstandings and differing military estimates but also an 
increasingly profound cleavage regarding East-West rela- 
tions in general and the Geneva conference in particular. 
17 Roberts, loc cit.; cf. also New York Times, April 26 and May 7, 1954. 
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For the United States, the coming conference represented at 
best a necessary evil, which had been agreed to primarily 
out of consideration for France but was unlikely to lead to 
satisfactory results and was not without danger of producing 
unsatisfactory ones. For the British, on the contrary, it rep- 
resented a valuable opportunity to apply the resources of 
diplomacy to some of the world’s most intractable problems 
and try, as Mr. Eden had said (March 25), “to bring a re- 
laxation toward better temper” among nations. ‘The demand 
for increased effort along these lines had enormously intensi- 
fied in Britain as a result of the Pacific hydrogen bomb tests, 
which had impressed both public and governmental opinion 
so deeply that some observers were to trace the entire course 
of British foreign policy in the coming months to a convic- 
tion that (a) a war between major powers would inevitably 
be fought with hydrogen bombs, and (b) a war fought with 
hydrogen bombs would mean the virtual annihilation of the 
British Isles. 

A further influence on the British position was the con- 
sciousness of strong resistance to the American approach on 
the part of the Asian members of the Commonwealth, espe- 
cially India, and the fear that a too active Western policy 
would defeat itself by provoking a wave of hostile feeling 
throughout South and Southeast Asia. Any plans for the 
security of Southeast Asia, in the British view, were bound to 
fail unless they commanded the support of the Asian masses. 
Yet the most positive expression of Asian opinion available 
at the moment was provided by the neutral states (notably 
India, Burma, and Indonesia), which had rallied behind an 
appeal by Prime Minister Nehru for an immediate cease- 
fire in Indochina (February 22) and in various other respects 
were evincing an attitude more or less diametrically opposed 
to that of the United States. Throughout the Geneva con- 
ference these neutral states, though technically not par- 
ticipating at all, were to exercise a powerful influence on the 
course of great-power diplomacy—an influence which the 
adroit diplomacy of Chou En-lai was able to exploit on many 
occasions. 

Since Mr. Nehru’s unsuccessful appeal for an Indochina 
cease-fire, India’s policy had diverged still further from that 
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of the United States as a result of annoyance over the mil- 
itary aid agreement between the United States and Pakistan 
(Chapter V) and an extremely sharp reaction to the Amer- 
ican hydrogen bomb tests. Regarding developments in Indo- 
china, Mr. Nehru’s opinions were set forth in a formal state- 
ment of April 24 in which he maintained that the struggle 
there was basically “a movement of resistance to colonialism” 
(admittedly complicated by reflections of the East-West 
power rivalry), and particularly denounced the American 
proposal for a Southeast Asian security pact. This idea, he 
said, “came near to assuming protection or declaring a kind 
of Monroe Doctrine unilaterally over the countries of South- 
east Asia,” and “cast a deep shadow” on India’s hope of 
building a “peace area” embracing those Asian countries 
that followed a policy of ‘‘nonalignment and noncommit- 
ment.” His own prescription for Southeast Asia involved an 
immediate cease-fire, negotiations among the principals, 
termination of French sovereignty over the Associated States, 
and nonintervention and cessation of military aid by other 
powers. 

The special quality of India’s approach to world affairs— 
so different in its assumptions and methods from that of any 
of the Western powers—was strikingly illustrated just at this 
time by an agreement between India and Communist China 
in regard to Tibet, signed in Peking on April 28.1% In con- 
trast to India’s protests over the original Communist seizure 
of Tibet in 1950, India now in effect acknowledged full 
Chinese sovereignty over the territory and agreed to with- 
draw the contingents of Indian troops that had been sta- 
tioned for decades at the Tibetan posts of Yatung and Gyan- 
tse. More significant than the details of the agreement was 
the enumeration of certain principles upon which it was 
said to be based, and which were destined during the coming 
months to achieve the status of a common platform for neu- 
tral and Communist governments. Apparently compiled 
with the aid of a dictionary of synonyms, the famous “five 
principles of peaceful coexistence’ were : “ (1) Mutual re- 
spect for each other’s territorial integrity and sovereignty; 
(2) Mutual non-aggression; (3) Mutual non-interference in 
18 Text in India News, v. 6, no. 19 (May 8, 1954), p. 567. 
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each other’s internal affairs; (4) Equality and mutual benefit; 
(5) Peaceful co-existence.” 

A strenuous attempt to gain more general acceptance for 
such concepts was made by Mr. Nehru at a meeting with the 
Prime Ministers of Ceylon, Pakistan, Burma, and Indonesia 
which took place at Colombo, Ceylon from April 28 to May 2. 
The leaders of the “Colombo powers,” as they came to be 
called, had been brought together by a number of common 
interests not directly related to the Indochina crisis, espe- 
cially the characteristic preoccupation of new nations with 
“independence” and with the “colonialism” from which 
they had so recently freed themselves. Concerning the broad 
merits of the East-West struggle the five statesmen were not 
in perfect agreement, and Muhammad Ali of Pakistan and 
Sir John Kotelawala of Ceylon insisted that Communism as 
well as colonialism should be recognized as constituting a 
real threat to the area. In their final communiqué,’ they 
therefore announced “their unshakeable determination to 
resist interference in the affairs of their countries by external 
Communist, anti-Communist or other agencies.” But on the 
burning issue of Indochina they generally followed the In- 
dian line; and in a further display of “Asian” solidarity they 
called among other things for a “standstill agreement’ on 
hydrogen bomb explosions, the seating of Communist China 
in the United Nations, self-determination for Tunisia and 
Morocco, the end of colonialism, and a Middle East settle- 
ment favorable to the Arab refugees. They also affirmed their 
faith in democracy and democratic institutions, undertook 
to study proposals for economic cooperation and mutual aid, 
and commissioned Indonesia to explore the possibility of a 
larger conference of African and Asian nations. 


Vietnam Wins Independence 


One small part of this Asian program had been fulfilled in 
Paris even as discussions were getting under way at Colombo 
and at Geneva. On April 28, representatives of France and 
Vietnam signed in Paris a declaration embodying the results 
of the negotiations they had been carrying on with a view 
to establishing Vietnam’s independence. Future relations 
19 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1954, pp. 272-276. 
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between France and Vietnam, it was agreed, would be based 
on two fundamental treaties, one of which would recognize 
“the total independence of Vietnam and its full and com- 
plete sovereignty” while the second would establish “a 
Franco-Vietnamese association within the French Union... 
founded on equality and destined to develop cooperation be- 
tween the two countries.” Both treaties were already com- 
pleted in draft form, and were initialed in Paris on June 
4.2° But they did not settle the all-important details concern- 
ing the way the future collaboration was to be carried out, par- 
ticularly in the military and economic fields. These matters 
were to be dealt with in separate conventions which were 
intended to form an integral part of the new relationship 
but were never concluded because they were overtaken by 
events. Negotiations between France and Cambodia had 
been scheduled to follow those with Vietnam, but Cambodia 
at this moment on the eve of the Geneva conference was fully 
engrossed in dealing with the recent Vietminh invasion of 
its territory, which had prompted it to lodge a formal com- 
plaint with the United Nations as well as an appeal for aid 
to a number of countries, France not being among them. 

The whole question of the future independence of the As- 
sociated States had by this time become utterly dependent 
on the course of military operations in Indochina and on the 
prospect of a military cease-fire, which France was by now 
beginning to regard as the only way out of an otherwise 
disastrous situation. With the failure of his supreme bid for 
emergency U.S. intervention, M. Bidault had sought and ob- 
tained authority to work for a cease-fire as his priority ob- 
jective at Geneva. Even Mr. Dulles, who had been strongly 
opposed to the idea, had indicated that under the circum- 
stances now obtaining the United States would be ready to 
acquiesce in any arrangement to end the war which did not 
directly infringe on U.S. interests. He himself plainly placed 
little hope in the Geneva conference and had never planned 
to remain more than a few days, after which Under-Secre- 
tary Walter Bedell Smith was to be left in charge of the 
American delegation. 


20 Texts ibid., pp. 269-272. 
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3. GENEVA CLIMAX 


When the Geneva conference opened on April 26,74 the 
prospects of the anti-Communist cause in Asia were definitely 
less bright than had been the case even a few weeks earlier. 
Abandonment of the hastily conceived plans for emergency 
intervention in Indochina meant the virtual renunciation of 
the hopes associated with the Navarre plan and removed a 
major prop from under the Western negotiating position. 
By the time the conference convened it was generally be- 
lieved that the United States intended to stand aside and 
allow France to make what terms it could. Current condi- 
tions in Indochina, as Mr. Dulles said on May 7, did “not 
provide a suitable basis for the United States to participate 
with its armed forces’”—although we would still be “gravely 
concerned” by a bad armistice which provided a road “‘to a 
Communist takeover and further aggression.” In default of 
practicable means of reversing the Communists’ local mili- 
tary advantage, Mr. Dulles and other U.S. officials con- 
tinued to discuss the possibility of eventual U.S. interven- 
tion in terms that were evidently intended to imbue the 
Communists with a spirit of moderation. 

Though the Western powers were united in their hope of 
limiting the damage so far as possible, they differed seriously 
in other respects. France was primarily interested in finding 
almost any decent exit from a situation that had become 
even more intolerable to the public at home than it was to 
the troops in the field. Great Britain’s main objective, it 
seemed, was to establish contact with the Chinese and Soviet 
leaders and explore every possibility of averting a spread of 
hostilities. The United States aimed principally at staving 
off concessions by its allies as long as possible and meanwhile 
developing some kind of regional security pact to defend 
whatever might be left of Southeast Asia when the confer- 
ence adjourned or broke up. 

The objectives of the Communist states, in contrast, 
seemed relatively simple and clear-cut. They sought to make 


21 For a detailed study cf. “Conférence de Genéve: Problémes coréen et indo- 


chinois,” Chronique de politique étrangére, v. 7 (September 1954), pp. 506- 
563. See also notes 22, 25, and go, below. 
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the most of the favorable military situation in Indochina. 
But even more fundamental, it seemed, was their joint de- 
termination to exalt the status of the Peking government as 
an influence in Asian affairs as well as a source of dissension 
among non-Communist countries. Though there were oc- 
casional hints of disagreement between Messrs. Molotov and 
Chou En-lai, their common interest along these lines seemed 
greatly to outweigh any incidental jealousies or differences 
over conference tactics. 

Even the physical arrangements and procedure of the con- 
ference had caused protracted disagreement, most of it con- 
nected in one way or another with Moscow’s attempts to se- 
cure for the Peking government a status equal to that of the 
Big Four. In March it had been agreed that the conference 
would take place at the European headquarters of the United 
Nations and would utilize U.N. facilities and services. But 
the status of Communist China within the conference re- 
mained unsettled almost to the last. With some difficulty, 
the United States persuaded Great Britain and France that 
China must under no circumstances be admitted as a “‘spon- 
soring” power; but there was still a question as to whether 
the Chinese delegate should be allowed to take his turn with 
the other Foreign Ministers in presiding over the sessions. 
This issue was not resolved until the opening day, when an 
agreement was negotiated by Messrs. Eden and Molotov on 
behalf of the major participants whereby the chairmanship 
during the first part of the conference would be rotated 
among Prince Wan Waithayakon of Thailand, Mr. Molotov, 
and Mr. Eden. Chinese would be one of the official confer- 
ence languages. Although the crisis in Indochina was upper- 
most in the minds of most of the delegates, the first phase of 
the conference would be confined to Korea and would in- 
volve only those countries specifically mentioned in the Ber- 
lin agreement—among which South Africa planned to par- 
ticipate only as an observer. 

Thus it was nominally in connection with the Korean 
question that Chou En-lai and Molotov made the initial 
statements that were to set the tone of their activities during 
the coming weeks. Not surprisingly, both concentrated their 
fire on the United States, depicting it as the main obstacle 
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to peace in Asia just as Molotov had hitherto depicted it as 
the chief obstacle to peace and security in Europe. Chou 
En-lai’s general recommendation for the settlement of the 
Far Eastern situation (April 28) bore a remarkable kinship 
to the Soviet proposals for collective security in Europe. In 
brief, he urged that “all foreign military bases in Asia be 
abolished, foreign armed forces stationed in Asian countries 
be withdrawn, the remilitarization of Japan be prevented 
and all economic blockades and restrictions be abolished’; 
further, that the countries of Asia “should consult among 
themselves with a view to seeking common measures to safe- 
guard peace and security in Asia.” This plan for the elim- 
ination of the United States from Asia was backed up by 
Mr. Molotov (April 29) with a blistering criticism of those 
who “attribute to Communism every movement of the op- 
pressed peoples toward freedom and national independence.” 
The “aggressive policy” of the United States, Molotov added, 
“has no prospects whatever, for it is in conflict with the en- 
tire force of the historical development in Asia and else- 
where.” The conference, he said, should act on the principle 
“that the peoples of Asia have the full right to settle their 
affairs themselves.” 


The Korean Deadlock 


How the Communists intended to apply this principle in 
the matter of the unification of Korea had meanwhile been 
made clear by a set of proposals tabled by the North Korean 
Foreign Minister, Nam II (April 27) which proved to be sub- 
stantially identical with those advanced by North Korea 
on the eve of the Korean war in June 1950.” Unification of 
North and South Korea, according to this plan, would be 
brought about through the holding of “free” all-Korean elec- 
tions, not supervised by the United Nations or any other im- 
partial authority, but carried out without “foreign inter- 
ference” on the basis of an electoral law to be prepared by a 
commission chosen by the North and South Korean parlia- 


22 Essential documentation on the Korean phase of the conference appears 
in The Korean Problem at the Geneva Conference, April 26-June 15, 1954 
(Department of State Publication 5609, Washington, G.P.O., 1954). See also 
note 25, below. 
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mentary bodies. In addition, all foreign troops would be 
withdrawn from the country within six months, and Korea’s 
peaceful future would be guaranteed by “all those countries 
most interested in the maintenance of peace in the Far East.” 

This plan had unmistakable likenesses to the Soviet pro- 
gram for German unification (Chapter III), and from the 
Western and democratic viewpoint was vitiated by similar 
essential defects. It made no genuine provision for ensuring 
that the proposed elections would in fact be free; it accorded 
equal influence to the North and South Korean governments, 
despite the population disparity of 20 millions to 13 in South 
Korea’s favor; and it would leave Communist Chinese armed 
forces on the North Korean border while other forces would 
have to be withdrawn at least as far as Japan. It entirely ex- 
cluded the United Nations from a process which, in the 
opinion of the U.N. members which had fought in Korea, 
ought naturally to proceed under U.N. auspices as a logical 
sequel to the collective action they had taken to repel ag- 
gression and restore peace and security in the area. 

From the standpoint of the Republic of Korea, the North 
Korean proposal had still other defects. As has been indi- 
cated, President Syngman Rhee’s government had looked 
with no favor on the Geneva negotiations. Its very participa- 
tion had been uncertain until a week before the conference, 
when President Rhee disclosed the receipt of new assurances 
from President Eisenhower which apparently involved addi- 
tional military assistance as well as a reaffirmation of the 
pledge to leave the conference if it failed to make progress 
within go days. Unlike the West German government in its 
pursuit of German reunification, the South Korean govern- 
ment was not in favor of nationwide elections in Korea even 
under conditions of absolute freedom. South Korea had held 
an election under United Nations observation back in 1950, 
before the Communist invasion, and President Rhee had 
long taken the position that no further election there was re- 
quired and that future elections preparatory to reunification 
should be confined to North Korea. In support of this posi- 
tion he could point to a resolution of the U.N. General As- 
sembly (October 7, 1950) which had contemplated elections 
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only in that part of the country where observed elections had 
not yet been held. 

Most non-Communist delegates felt that in view of the 
lapse of nearly four years it would now be more reasonable 
to hold elections throughout Korea, even if they resulted in 
some modifications of the political system established by Dr. 
Rhee in South Korea. Dr. Rhee’s own government had 
scheduled parliamentary elections for the spring of 1954. 
Why should it object to holding U.N.-supervised elections 
throughout Korea, if the Communists would agree? The 
United States, however, perhaps as part of the inducement 
to South Korea to attend the conference at all, had under- 
taken to uphold the South Korean view and had even per- 
suaded the British to give it tacit though reluctant support. 
Other delegations proved less amenable, with the result that 
the non-Communist powers found themselves in the embar- 
rassing position of having no agreed alternative to the unac- 
ceptable Communist proposal. Not until after the South 
Korean elections had actually been held and renewed Pres- 
ident Rhee’s parliamentary majority (May 20) did a possi- 
bility appear of bridging the main differences within the 
non-Communist group. 

On May 22 South Korea put forward a proposal which 
provided for free elections throughout Korea, to be held 
under U.N. supervision within six months, but stipulating 
also that Chinese Communist troops must be withdrawn one 
month before the election whereas the withdrawal of U.N. 
forces must not be completed until the unified government 
had extended its control throughout Korea; also that the in- 
tegrity and independence of the unified Korean state should 
be guaranteed by the United Nations. On the same day, 
Communist China and North Korea also offered a slight 
concession by suggesting that a commission of “neutral na- 
tions” might be set up to “supervise” an all-Korean elec- 
tion. Essential control, however, would remain in the hands 
of a North Korean-South Korean commission, and the United 
Nations—the only body likely to be in a position to guar- 
antee the freedom of the election—was to be entirely ex- 
cluded. Mr. Molotov had even stated (May 11) that the 
United Nations, by becoming a “belligerent” in Korea, had 
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“deprived itself of the possibility of acting as an impartial 
international organ” and could “no longer play an objec- 
tive part in the settlement of the Korean question.” This 
fundamental disagreement was in no way mitigated by a new 
Chinese-Soviet proposal (June 5) calling for electoral super- 
vision by the existing Commission of Neutral Nations set 
up to supervise the armistice agreement (Switzerland, 
Sweden, Poland, and Czechoslovakia)—a body which had 
proved wholly ineffective in its original task because of the 
biased attitude of the Polish and Czechoslovak members. 

By the second week in June, the non-Communist powers 
were generally convinced that the Communists would not 
agree to any plan for genuinely free elections and that 
further debate was futile. On June 11 Mr. Eden himself 
proposed that it be brought to an end. Four days later (June 
15), the 15 U.N. participants and the Republic of Korea 
“reluctantly and regretfully” broke off the negotiations, 
brushing aside a new set of Communist proposals obviously 
put forward for the sole purpose of keeping the discussion 
going. 

““We have earnestly and patiently searched for a basis of 
agreement,” they said, ‘““which would enable us to proceed 
with Korean unification” in accordance with two funda- 
mental principles: (1) the authority of the United Nations 
in Korean affairs, and (2) the necessity for genuinely free 
elections under U.N. supervision. The Communists, how- 
ever, had repudiated and rejected the authority of the 
United Nations and insisted upon procedures which would 
make genuinely free elections impossible. In these circum- 
stances it was felt that ‘further consideration and examina- 
tion of the Korean question by the conference would serve 
no useful purpose.” The 16 governments reaffirmed their 
continued support for U.N. objectives in Korea, and planned 
to inform the United Nations concerning the proceedings at 
the conference.*® 

Thus ended the negotiations which had, for all intents 
and purposes, constituted the “political conference” pro- 
vided for in the Korean armistice agreement. The armistice 


23 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1954, pp. 267-269; text of re- 
port to the U.N., November 11, ibid., pp. 260-267. 
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itself remained in effect, but peace and Korean unification 
appeared as remote as ever. The next step would apparently 
be up to the Republic of Korea and the United States, in ac- 
cordance with their long-standing agreement that if the con- 
ference failed they would “consult further regarding the at- 
tainment of a unified, free and independent Korea.” President 
Rhee’s pledge (August 8, 1953) “to take no unilateral action 
to unite Korea by military means” had been given only “for 
the agreed duration of the political conference” and had now 
presumably expired. On the eve of the Geneva meeting he 
had expressed the hope “that if and when the Geneva con- 
ference has failed, the United States and our other friends 
in the free world will join with us in employing other means 
to drive the enemy from our land.” These hopes he would 
continue to reiterate, though with scant prospect that they 
would be acted upon. 


Finis at Dienbienphu 


In the meantime the Indochina phase of the conference 
had commenced under the immediate impact of the capitu- 
lation of Dienbienphu (May 7), following a 55-day siege 
which had cost France some 4,000 killed and over 8,000 cap- 
tured while Vietminh casualities were estimated at 18,000, 
including 8,000 dead. The Vietminh and the Soviet and 
Chinese governments had turned a deaf ear to French pleas 
for evacuation of the wounded, and more anxious days were 
to pass before measures could be taken for the relief of even 
a part of those who had suffered in the defense. 

From the purely military point of view, the loss of Dien- 
bienphu was not necessarily decisive. In concentrating on 
this isolated fortress the Vietminh had to some extent neg- 
lected their opportunities in the Delta region around Hanoi 
and Haiphong, and there was hope that the monsoon rains 
might intervene before their forces could redeploy in that 
direction. Psychologically, however, the fall of Dienbienphu 
gave the Vietminh an edge which no new military disposi- 
tions could blunt. As the diplomatic discussions began, most 
people were asking whether the Communists would now 
take over all of Indochina or only part of it. 
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Southeast Asia Defense Plans 


Under such circumstances, Western statesmanship was 
confronted with two distinct though interrelated sets of 
problems: first, those relating to a suspension of hostilities 
in Indochina (since few believed that hostilities could con- 
tinue much longer); and second, those relating to the future 
defense of the general area of Southeast Asia, including such 
parts of Indochina as might still be preserved from Commu- 
nist engulfment. To the United States the latter problems 
appeared the more urgent. A few weeks earlier, American 
leaders had invoked the “falling domino” concept to empha- 
size that Indochina must be preserved in order to prevent 
the loss of adjacent countries. But since Secretary Dulles’ 
return from Geneva (May 4), Washington had appeared on 
the whole to be looking beyond the possible loss of Indo- 
china and concentrating on plans for the defense of the re- 
mainder of the area. “What we are trying to do,” said Mr. 
Dulles on May 11, “is to create a situation in Southeast Asia 
where the domino situation will not apply’—in other words, 
“to save all of Southeast Asia if it can be saved; if not, to 
save essential parts of it.’’ Though both he and the Pres- 
ident emphasized strongly that they were opposed to “writ- 
ing off’ Indochina, they apparently placed chief emphasis on 
planning for a wider Southeast Asia security pact which 
would be effective whatever the outcome of the Geneva dis- 
cussions. 

Diplomatic conversations related to this project had been 
going on continuously since the opening of the Geneva con- 
ference. Mr. Dulles had convened a special session of the 
ANZUS Council in Geneva on May 2; plans had been mooted 
for an early ten-nation meeting in Washington; meanwhile 
it was planned to open consultations on the military level in 
Singapore or Washington. These activities had further ag- 
gravated the friction between Great Britain and the United 
States, owing chiefly to the insistence of the former that any 
discussion of Southeast Asia defense problems be kept dis- 
tinct from the crisis in Indochina and preferably deferred 
until that crisis had been resolved. The British were willing 
to consider a military pact to guarantee the eventual settle- 
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ment in Indochina, as well as joining in military discussions 
if the Geneva negotiations failed. They did not contemplate 
concluding such a pact as a basis for diplomatic pressure or 
military intervention in relation to Indochina, which they 
still suspected might be the real aim of the United States. 

This impression was not entirely without plausible 
grounds. Washington clearly did not want hostilities to ter- 
minate in a way that would turn Indochina over to the 
Communists or put them in a position to seize control at a 
later date. There were frequent hints in high American quar- 
ters that some decisive action might be impending—for ex- 
ample, a speech by Admiral Robert B. Carney, the Chief of 
Naval Operations (May 27), in which he said that we were 
approaching “‘the fork in the road” and that “the danger” 
was “imminent” and “increasing swiftly.” Uncertainty and 
apprehension persisted until Mr. Dulles, in a speech at Los 
Angeles on June 11,74 restated the conditions under which 
the United States might intervene in Indochina in terms 
which made it fairly clear that nothing would happen. 
Apart from congressional authorization, he said, such inter- 
vention would require (1) “‘an invitation from the present 
lawful authorities,” (2) “clear assurance of complete inde- 
pendence” for the Associated States, (3) “evidence of concern 
by the United Nations,” (4) participation of “‘some of the 
other nations of the area,” and (5) assurance that France 
itself would not “withdraw from the battle until it is won.” 
No one who had followed recent events could think it likely 
that all these conditions would be fulfilled. 


The Indochina Impasse 


While the United States was pressing for early negotia- 
tions on Southeast Asian defense, France and Britain had 
reached agreement with the Communist delegates on the or- 
ganization of the Indochina phase of the Geneva conference. 
Mr. Eden and Mr. Molotov were selected to take turns pre- 
siding over the plenary sessions, although it had been Chou 
En-lai who did most of the talking for the Communists. Offi- 
cially, nine governments were to take part: the Big Four, 
Communist China, the three Associated States, and the 


24 Department of State Bulletin, v. 30 (June 28, 1954), pp. 971-973- 
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Vietminh or “Democratic Republic of Vietnam.” Commu- 
nist efforts to procure an invitation for the “resistance gov- 
ernments” which they claimed to exist in Laos and Cam- 
bodia were turned down after considerable wrangling. 

When M. Bidault at length put forward his comprehensive 
proposal looking to an end of hostilities throughout Indo- 
china (May 8), its principal features were found to be (1) a 
readiness to make substantial concessions to the Communists 
in Vietnam, where the fighting had been going on for over 
seven years, and (2) a rejection of any Communist claims in 
Laos and Cambodia, where, as he said, ‘“‘there is no civil war, 
but an invasion.” For Vietnam, M. Bidault envisaged some 
kind of territorial division between loyal and insurgent 
forces; in Laos and Cambodia, on the other hand, the invad- 
ing forces, regular and irregular, were simply to be with- 
drawn. In both territories, irregular forces would be dis- 
armed, prisoners and internees liberated, and international 
commissions set up to verify compliance. The states partici- 
pating in the conference were to guarantee the agreements 
and in case of any violation were to consult with a view to 
taking appropriate measures. The question of how the forces 
in Vietnam were to be “regrouped’’—i. e., how much terri- 
tory would ultimately fall to the Vietminh—would be left to 
negotiation between the military commanders on the spot. 
Given the full backing of their allies, the French had hopes 
that the Vietminh could be induced to withdraw from its 
positions south of the 19th parallel, thus clearing the south- 
ern three-fourths of Vietnam, while retaining control of ter- 
ritory north of that line except for the Hanoi-Haiphong 
area. 

These proposals received general endorsement from both 
the American and British representatives, although Under- 
Secretary Smith was uncertain whether the United States 
could join in guaranteeing a settlement (May 10). But the 
Vietminh spokesman, Foreign Minister Pham Van Dong, 
found them entirely out of accord with “the facts, including 


25 The principal documents on the Indochina negotiations are collected in 
Documents Relating to the Discussion of Korea and Indo-China at the Ge- 
neva Conference, April 27-June 15, 1954 (Cmd. 9186, London, HMSO, 1954). 
The principal U.S. statements appear in the Department of State Bulletin. 
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the military developments in Indo-China.” The very dif- 
ferent proposal which he introduced on May 10 eschewed 
the idea of a division into territorial zones. Its apparent aim 
was an over-all type of settlement which would enable the 
Communists to operate freely, and eventually to take over 
control, throughout Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. In his 
view, “foreign” (including French) troops should be with- 
drawn from all three states and reinforcements and military 
aid should cease, after which “a single government” should 
be established in each state through “free general elec- 
tions’ —which, of course, were to be held without external 
“interference” and under conditions which would readily 
lend themselves to Communist manipulation. Implementa- 
tion of the armistice, moreover, was to be supervised not by 
any impartial authority but by mixed commissions composed 
only of “representatives of the belligerent parties.” 

Widely as it diverged from the Bidault proposals, this 
program was less unacceptable to France than it was to the 
representatives of the Associated States themselves—especially 
Vietnam, which was beginning to pursue a more and more 
independent line as the French retreated from their previous 
determination to admit no partition of Vietnamese territory. 
Thus a third set of proposals was introduced by the Vietnamese 
representative on May 12. It called for U.N.-supervised elec- 
tions and an international guarantee of Vietnam’s political 
and territorial integrity—a program which might have stood 
a better chance of acceptance if the military situation had 
been less catastrophic. The area available for compromise 
had been more realistically defined in the French and Viet- 
minh plans, although the exorbitance of Communist de- 
mands over the next ten weeks was such as to suggest that 
they might prefer to avoid any diplomatic solution until 
their military pressure had reached maximum intensity. 

Certain major issues stood out with comparative clarity 
amid the bewildering succession of proposals, counterpro- 
posals, and compromise proposals in plenary and restricted 
session that marked this confused period. 

1. Were parallel armistice agreements to be imposed on 
all three Associated States, as demanded by the Vietminh, or 
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should Laos and Cambodia receive separate and more favor- 
able treatment as the West desired? 

2. In what manner were the opposing military forces to 
be regrouped after an armistice, especially in Vietnam? On 
this point the Vietminh appeared to lack the full support of 
its Chinese and Russian friends; whereas the insurgents 
wished the lines drawn in such a way that they would be free 
to operate throughout Indochina, the Peking government 
seemed more interested in establishing a buffer area in North 
Vietnam which would be under full Communist control 
even if southern Vietnam remained, at least for the time be- 
ing, outside the Communist orbit. Representatives of the 
French-Vietnamese and Vietminh military commands began 
separate discussions of this issue in Geneva on June 2. 

3. How should the armistice agreement or agreements be 
supervised? Both sides seemed to agree that in addition to 
mixed or joint commissions representing the belligerents, 
there should also be some over-all, international supervisory 
authority. But the composition and terms of reference of this 
latter body occasioned endless disputes, since the non-Com- 
munist parties insisted that it be set up on an impartial and 
effective basis while the Communists were obviously deter- 
mined to render it as ineffective as possible. 

4. Beyond all this lay further questions relating to (a) an 
international guarantee of the settlement, and (b) internal 
political arrangements in the Indochinese states, particularly 
the degree of influence and potentialities for future agitation 
which would be accorded to the Communists. 

On all these matters the delegation of the United States— 
and those of the Associated States—tended initially to take 
a stiffer line than either M. Bidault or Mr. Eden was willing 
to adopt. As time went on, however, there were indications 
that both statesmen were becoming disillusioned as to 
the possibility of achieving any negotiated settlement short 
of virtual surrender. On May 24 the British Cabinet author- 
ized the Foreign Secretary to use his own discretion about 
continuing the discussions, and on June 10 he intimated that 
he saw no point in doing so unless the Communists modified 
their attitude. Two days later the Laniel government re- 
signed, and on June 15 the Korean negotiations were broken 
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off. The final struggle for the delta was becoming imminent, 
and the conference seemed on the point of extinction. No 
one could say what would happen if negotiations were dis- 
continued and military events permitted to take their course. 


Thailand and the U.N. 


A minor incident had meanwhile prepared the ground for 
the fifty-ninth Soviet veto in the U.N. Security Council. 
Alarmed by the spread of the fighting into Laos and Cam- 
bodia, Thailand had appealed to the Council at the end of 
May to take under consideration the dangerous situation 
along its borders. This move was warmly endorsed by the 
United States, which would have liked to see the United 
Nations playing a larger role in Southeast Asian affairs. 
Initially it caused considerable apprehension in France and 
Great Britain, which feared it might jeopardize the success of 
the Geneva conference by touching off parallel discussions in 
a forum where East-West agreement was practically unheard- 
of. When the Security Council met on June 3, it was assured 
by the Thai spokesman that the border situation had become 
so explosive as to involve a real danger that the fighting 
would spread, and it was decided over the objection of the 
U.S.S.R. that his views merited further consideration. Few 
members found anything seriously objectionable in the Thai 
proposal, which called only for the dispatch to Thai territory 
of a subcommission of the U.N. Peace Observation Commis- 
sion. Nine delegates favored it at the decisive meeting on 
June 18; but it was defeated by the single contrary vote of 
the Soviet delegate, who warned the Council not to “play 
with fire” and called the motion an entering wedge for U.S. 
military intervention and the widening of the Indochina 
conflict. Under the terms of reference of the Peace Observa- 
tion Commission, it was still open to Thailand to request a 
special meeting of the General Assembly, but this step was 
held in abeyance pending developments at Geneva. 


The War Clouds Part 


Meanwhile, prospects for a negotiated settlement in Indo- 
china had suddenly revived as the result of three develop- 
ments: (1) an indication by the Vietminh military delegation 
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(June 8) that it would not refuse to conclude an armistice 
if the terms were sufficiently favorable; (2) a new proposal 
by Chou En-lai (June 16) which seemed to imply that Laos 
and Cambodia could remain under their present govern- 
ments; and (3) the electrifying promise of M. Mendés-France 
(June 17) to try to achieve an acceptable cease-fire within 
four weeks and to offer his resignation if he could not pro- 
duce a satisfactory solution before July 20. In making this 
commitment, the French Premier-designate had stressed his 
determination to reach an “honorable” settlement that would 
safeguard French interests. ‘“There are concessions and sacri- 
fices which even the present situation does not call for,” he 
said. “France need not accept, and will not accept, a settle- 
ment under conditions which would be incompatible with 
her most vital interests. France will maintain her presence 
in the Far East.” Still, it was clear that France would have 
to make drastic concessions if the fighting was to be halted. 
While M. Mendés-France proceeded to form his govern- 
ment, the delegates at Geneva decided to put the conference 
“on ice” for a few weeks. On June 19 they agreed to set up 
bilateral military committees for all three of the Associated 
States to study the details of a cessation of hostilities 
and report to the conference within 21 days. This arrange- 
ment left in suspense the question whether or not Laos and 
Cambodia were to be cleared of Vietminh invaders; but at 
least it served to keep the conference nominally in session 
while leaving the chief delegates free to attend to other busi- 
ness and review the larger implications of the current crisis. 
In Vietnam, meanwhile, a new government was being formed 
by a relatively unknown leader, Ngo Dinh Diem, an ardent 
nationalist and Catholic who faced the difficult task of trying 
to halt the military and civil disintegration that threatened 
to strangle the young state practically at birth. In the north, 
the Vietminh was poised for what looked like the decisive 
assault on the delta region with Hanoi and Haiphong. 
Returning to London to prepare for his forthcoming visit 
to the United States, Mr. Eden stopped off for a talk with 
M. Mendés-France and told him he believed there was a 
change for the better in the Communist attitude. Three days 
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later (June 23) M. Mendés-France flew to “neutral ground” 
in Berne for a preliminary talk with Chou En-lai. Having 
impressed the latter with his “‘sincerity’”—presumably mean- 
ing his recognition that an armistice could not be secured 
without paying a price—he returned to tell the National As- 
sembly that encouraging progress had been made already. 
From other sources it appeared that a broad agreement might 
be shaping up on somewhat the following lines: Laos and 
Cambodia would be kept intact but “neutralized”; Vietnam 
would be partitioned in some fashion, but only as a tem- 
porary measure pending arrangements to be worked out for 
its eventual reunification. 

That Great Britain would support a settlement along some 
such lines seemed evident from the tone of Mr. Eden’s re- 
port to the House of Commons (June 23), in which he 
avoided discussion of armistice details but welcomed the 
“improvement in Anglo-Chinese relations” resulting from 
the conference and found words of praise for Messrs. Molo- 
tov and Chou En-lai as well as M. Mendés-France. In refer- 
ence to the Southeast Asia security problems which he and 
the Prime Minister expected to discuss in Washington, Mr. 
Eden sharply denied that he had gone back on any agree- 
ment with Secretary Dulles. Admitting that a security pact 
for the area was desirable, he cautioned that “its relevance 
to current events must not be exaggerated.” Although it 
“could be a future safeguard,” it “was not a present panacea.” 
One of the prerequisites to real security in Southeast Asia, 
the Foreign Secretary insisted, was “the good will of the free 
Asian countries”; and he surprised and dismayed official 
Washington by going on to imply that he considered secu- 
rity in Southeast Asia a two-way proposition which involved 
assurances to the Communists as well as to the free nations: 


“I hope that we shall be able to agree to an international 
guarantee of any settlement that may emerge at Geneva. I also 
hope that it will be possible to agree on some system of South- 
East Asian defence to guard against aggression. In other words, 
we could have a reciprocal arrangement in which both sides take 
part, such as Locarno. We could also have a defensive alliance 
such as N.A.T.O. is in Europe. .. .” 
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Anglo-American Showdown 


Suggestions of this character did not provide the most 
favorable augury for the coming Washington conversations. 
For weeks Americans had watched with mounting dissatisfac- 
tion Mr. Eden’s attempts to play a conciliatory role at 
Geneva, his accessibility to Soviet and Chinese arguments, 
and the undisguised British interest in closer relations with 
the Peking regime. The renewed reference to the Locarno 
treaty of 1925 brought this dissatisfaction to a boil and re- 
sulted among other things in an amendment to the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954 (Section 121, Public Law 665) designed 
to withhold military assistance in Southeast Asia and the 
Western Pacific from any government “committed by treaty 
to maintain Communist rule over any defined territory of 
Asia.” Arriving in Washington with Sir Winston Churchill 
on June 25, Mr. Eden found it appropriate to redefine his 
Locarno concept as sharply as Mr. Dulles had appeared to 
redefine his “united action” concept a couple of months 
earlier. What the Foreign Secretary had in mind, he ex- 
plained, was not a complicated pact but simply a guarantee 
of an armistice line in Indochina. The first step, in his view, 
should be a settlement in Indochina, to be guaranteed by 
the big powers and reinforced, if possible, by some kind of 
declaration of support by interested neutral or “uncom- 
mitted’”’ states, particularly those which had recently met at 
Colombo. A final stage would be the gradual development 
of a Southeast Asia defense pact, limited to the anti-Com- 
munist powers. 

This restatement of the British position was undoubt- 
edly helpful in getting Anglo-American policy in Southeast 
Asia “back on the rails.” The joint communiqué of the Presi- 
dent and the Prime Minister (June 28) made clear for the 
first time that the two powers would “press forward with 
plans for collective defense” whether or not an agreement 
was reached on Indochina, and stated further that if France 
should be confronted at Geneva with demands which pre- 
vented ‘‘an acceptable agreement” the international situa- 
tion would be “seriously aggravated.” ‘Their subsequent state- 
ment of June 29, known as the “Potomac Charter,” ap- 
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peared to bury the notion of an Asian Locarno by declar- 
ing that “as regards formerly sovereign states now in bond- 
age, we will not be a party to any arrangement or treaty 
which would confirm or prolong their unwilling subordina- 
tion”; while in the case of nations ‘‘now divided against their 
will,” the two leaders would “continue to seek to achieve 
unity through free elections supervised by the United Na- 
tions to insure they are conducted fairly.” 2* Meanwhile an 
Anglo-American working group was set up in Washington 
to study both the problems of guaranteeing an Indochina 
settlement and those relating to collective defense in South- 
east Asia. 

Beyond this procedural arrangement, the Washington con- 
ference seems to have convinced each government that cer- 
tain conditions which it found disagreeable could not be 
altered. The issue of Communist China’s admission to the 
United Nations “played no noticeable part” in the discus- 
sions, according to Sir Winston Churchill (July 12); but 
there was an echo of the strongly negative American view- 
point in his further statement that although the British Gov- 
ernment still believed “the Central People’s Government 
should represent China in the United Nations, they cer- 
tainly do not consider that this is the moment for the matter 
to be reconsidered.” 

The United States, on its side, seems to have concluded 
at this time that there was no longer any realistic possibility 
of preventing an Indochina settlement involving the loss of 
a substantial portion of Vietnam—though it hoped that ade- 
quate provision might at least be made for a transfer of popu- 
lations in connection with the territorial arrangement. “I 
will not be a party to any treaty that makes anybody a slave,” 
said the President on June 30. In Washington this was in- 
terpreted to mean that although the United States would not 
join in guaranteeing a settlement which subjected any un- 
willing people to Communist domination, it might never- 
theless undertake not to upset such a settlement if it were 
freely negotiated. Further proof that the United States no 
longer saw any prospect of a really satisfactory arrangement 
was seen in Secretary Dulles’ announcement (July 8) that 
26 Texts in Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1954, pp. 62-65. 
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neither he nor Under-Secretary Smith planned to return to 
Geneva for the windup of negotiations. 


Chou En-lai on the Move 


Whiie the United States thus contracted its diplomatic 
role, Chou En-lai was expanding that of the Peking govern- 
ment and losing no opportunity to dramatize Communist 
China’s new position in world affairs. For the first time in 
modern history, China through its Communist government 
was in fact beginning to cut a figure on the world stage that 
was fully commensurate with its nominal status as a “great 
power.” This development, which promised to stand out as 
one of the more significant results of the Geneva conference, 
was aided both by the astute behavior of the Communist 
Premier and Foreign Minister and by the anxious deference 
with which his views were sought out and disseminated by 
such foreign diplomats as V. K. Krishna Menon, India’s 
ubiquitous representative to the United Nations. 

From Geneva the Chinese representative flew to New 
Delhi for three days of conferences with Prime Minister 
Nehru (April 26-28) and joined him in a communiqué ”" 
elaborately restating the “five principles” of peaceful coex- 
istence and urging their broader application in international 
affairs, especially in Indochina. How far these virtuous senti- 
ments corresponded to Communist China’s real aims re- 
mained questionable, but there were reports that Chou En- 
lai was not unimpressed by Mr. Nehru’s representations 
about the urgency of a peaceful settlement. Meanwhile his 
adroitness in adapting himself to the characteristic language 
and mentality of the Indian leader made a deep impression 
in India and other countries of similar outlook. 

This favorable impression was strengthened when Chou 
stopped off in Rangoon for a two-day visit with Burma’s 
Prime Minister, U Nu, and joined him in a similar declara- 
tion *8 stressing the “five principles” and the substitution of 
“a sense of security and mutual trust” for “the threat and 
terror of aggression and interference in internal affairs.” In 
terms certain to be reassuring to a small country on China’s 


27 Ibid., pp. 278-280. 
38 Ibid., pp. 280-281. 
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frontiers, Chou En-lai agreed that every people had the right 
to choose its system of government and way of life without 
external interference, and that revolution was “not for 
export.” 

It would be interesting to know what Chou En-lai had to 
say to Ho Chi Minh, whom he also visited in secret on his 
way back to Peking. If the attitude of the Vietminh military 
representatives in Geneva was any clue, the outcome in 
Indochina would be less influenced by pious declarations in 
New Delhi or Rangoon than by the continuing successes of 
the Communist military forces. By July 1 the French were 
evacuating the entire southern zone of the Red River delta 
and preparing to withdraw to a new perimeter 50 miles 
square around Hanoi and Haiphong. By July 3 one of the 
strong points in this new bastion had already been evacuated 
and eight enemy divisions of 90,000 men were reported sur- 
rounding the delta in preparation for a general offensive. 
Some two million Vietnamese were affected by the evacua- 
tion movement, which was strongly protested by the new 
Vietnamese Premier. But M. Mendés-France insisted that 
there was no thought of capitulation, and declared on July 7 
that if his efforts to achieve an honorable cease-fire were 
unsuccessful he would seek authorization for the next French 
government to send conscripted French troops to Indochina. 


Geneva—The Last Phase 


Though encouraged by the Anglo-American declaration 
of June 28, the French were correspondingly disheartened 
by the disclosure that no high-level American statesman 
would return to Geneva. No settlement that might be reached 
there would be worth much unless the United States was 
willing to support it. With only 12 days before the expira- 
tion of M. Mendés-France’s deadline, the urgent necessity 
of a cease-fire was emphasized by a mounting refugee prob- 
lem as the French perimeter contracted and civilians poured 
into Hanoi and Haiphong. Yielding to powerful appeals 
from Paris and London, Secretary Dulles made a quick flight 
to the French capital to confer with Messrs. Mendés-France 
and Eden, and reached agreement with them (July 14) that 
Under-Secretary Smith might after all proceed to Geneva 
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while he himself returned to the United States. The Paris 
meeting, he said in Washington on his return (July 15), had 
produced a ‘‘much more complete” understanding, together 
with a “formula for constructive allied unity” which would 
have a “beneficial effect” on the conference but carried no 
danger that the U.S. would “abandon its principles.” ° 

It was July 17 before Under-Secretary Smith reached 
Geneva, and July 18 before a formal session of the confer- 
ence could be held. No one had yet discovered just what 
terms the Communists would accept, and there were some 
indications that they might continue to hold out against any 
agreement in the hope of causing the overthrow of M. 
Mendés-France and the substitution of a less tenacious ne- 
gotiator. An announcement by the United States that it 
would refuse to sign any agreement provided fresh oppor- 
tunities for Communist obstruction, and it appeared for a 
time that U.S. participation might be made a sine qua non 
of any settlement. But as the deadline approached the speed 
of negotiations picked up. On July 19, it was agreed that the 
armistice arrangements would be supervised by tripartite 
international commissions, at least theoretically neutral in 
character, representing Canada, Poland, and India. By the 
2oth it was generally understood that although Vietnam 
would be partitioned roughly “at the waist” along the 17th 
parallel, elections to reunify the country would be held after 
a two-year interval. July 21, the eighty-seventh and final day 
of the conference, saw the formal signature of the armistice 
agreements for Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia (as of July 20) 
and the issuance of a Final Declaration of the conference, 
together with a solemn protest by Vietnam and a separate 
declaration by the United States.*° 


The Armistice Agreements 


Of the three Associated States it was Cambodia which had 
been least involved in the fighting and secured the most 


29 Ibid., pp. 282-283. 

30 Official texts of the main agreements and declarations appear in Further 
Documents Relating to the Discussion of Indo-China at the Geneva Confer- 
ence, June 16-July 21, 1954 (Cmd. 9239, London, HMSO, 1954); unofficial 
texts and excerpts in Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1954, pp. 
282-317. 
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favorable armistice terms, partly because of its remoteness 
and partly because of the stubborn fight put up by its dele- 
gation in the closing hours of the conference. Cambodia 
alone succeeded in fully safeguarding both its territory and 
its political integrity and avoiding the imposition of any 
special measures for the benefit of the Communists. By the 
“Agreement on Cessation of Hostilities in Cambodia,” hos- 
tilities were to cease as from July 23. All foreign armed 
forces and military combatant personnel, including those of 
the French Union, were to withdraw within go days (actu- 
ally, all French forces except for a military mission had been 
withdrawn some months earlier), and no fresh troops or 
armaments were to be introduced. The few local insurgents 
(the so-called Khmer resistance forces) were to be demobil- 
ized, protected against reprisals, and assured full political 
rights and reintegration into the national community, in- 
cluding full participation in general elections scheduled for 
1955. With regard to Cambodia’s “neutralization,” there was 
a rather ambiguous declaration to the effect that Cambodia 
would join in no international agreement involving the obli- 
gation to enter a military alliance “not in conformity with 
the principles of the Charter of the United Nations,” or to 
establish foreign military bases on its territory “as long as 
its security is not threatened”; also that pending a final settle- 
ment of political problems it would not solicit foreign mili- 
tary aid “except for the purpose of the effective defence of 
the territory.” Execution of the armistice provisions was to 
be entrusted to a Joint Commission representing the Cam- 
bodian and Vietminh military commands, and would be 
supervised by an International Commission composed of 
representatives of Canada, India (presiding), and Poland. 
Normally this commission would operate by majority vote, 
but the rule of unanimity (veto) would apply in case of 
armistice violations or threatened violations which might 
lead to a resumption of hostilities. Failure of the commission 
to agree, or refusal of one of the parties to put its recom- 
mendations into effect, would be a matter for referral to 
the members of the Geneva conference. 

The agreement on the cessation of hostilities in Laos was 
similar, except that special provision was made for both 
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French Union and local insurgent forces to remain within 
the territory. French Union and Vietminh forces (“Viet- 
namese People’s Volunteers’’), numbering about 13,000 each, 
were to be withdrawn, and no new military bases were to 
be established; but the French High Command was author- 
ized to leave up to 1,500 officers and noncommissioned offi- 
cers for training of the Laotian national army, and to main- 
tain two “French military establishments” in specified loca- 
tions with a personnel of not over 3,500 men. The 3,000 or 
so members of the so-called Pathet-Lao or “Free Laos’ re- 
sistance movement were to have the choice between de- 
mobilization or concentration in the two northeastern pro- 
vinces of Phongsaly and Samneua; there they were to enjoy 
the benefit of special measures to be promulgated by the 
Laotian Government for the representation of their interests 
pending an election scheduled for 1955. A Joint Commission 
and an International Commission for Supervision and Con- 
trol were to be established on the same basis as in Cambodia, 
and Laos made a similar declaration regarding its interna- 
tional policy. 

For Vietnam more complicated arrangements were re- 
quired. There the cease-fire was to take effect on July 27 in 
the north, August 1 in the center, and August 11 in the 
south, the combatant forces thereafter being regrouped on 
either side of a provisional military demarcation line run- 
ning from east to west in the general neighborhood of the 
17th parallel. A demilitarized zone was to extend not more 
than five kilometers north and south of the demarcation line, 
and regrouping zones were to be situated north of the line 
for the Vietminh (People’s Army of Vietnam) and south of 
the line for the forces of the French Union. 

The line of the 17th parallel, which cut Vietnam approxi- 
mately in half, thus became the all-important partition line 
which was to delimit the southward advance of Communism 
in 1954. This line was considerably more advantageous to 
the anti-Communist interest than some previous lines which 
had been discussed. It preserved from Communism a large 
pro-French population, the important naval base of Tourane, 
the old Annamite capital of Hué, and the highway leading 
northwestward into Laos. But the price paid for these ad- 
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vantages was the surrender of the entire French position in 
the Red River delta, including Hanoi and Haiphong. 
French Union forces were to be out of the Hanoi perimeter 
within 80 days and out of Haiphong within goo days, after 
which the entire area north of the 17th parallel, with a popu- 
lation of some 12,750,000, would be solidly under Commu- 
nist control. During the same period, Vietminh forces were 
to be progressively removed from their provisional assembly 
areas south of the line, where the total Vietnamese popula- 
tion was about 9,300,000. Pending general elections to bring 
about the unification of Vietnam, the 17th parallel would 
also mark the boundary between Communist and Viet- 
namese civil administration. Civilians desiring to transfer 
their residence across the line were to be assisted to do so, 
and there were to be no reprisals or discrimination on ac- 
count of activities during hostilities. 

As in the armistice agreements for Cambodia and Laos, 
the agreement on Vietnam forbade the introduction of fresh 
troops or equipment (except for limited rotation or replace- 
ment) as well as the establishment of new military bases. No 
military base under control of a foreign state was to be estab- 
lished in the regrouping zone of either party, and the two 
parties were to ensure that the zones assigned to them “do 
not adhere to any military alliance and are not used for the 
resumption of hostilities or to further an aggressive policy.” 
There was, however, nothing to prevent French Union forces 
from remaining in Southern Vietnam with the consent of 
the Vietnamese Government. A Joint Commission and a tri- 
partite International Commission for Supervision and Con- 
trol were established on the same footing as in Cambodia 
and Laos. 

The agreement on Vietnam was signed by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Vietminh (“People’s Army of Viet- 
nam”) and the Commander-in-Chief of the French Union 
forces in Indochina, but lacked the signature of any repre- 
sentative of the state of Vietnam. In fact, the Vietnamese 
delegation not only refused to sign but entered a solemn 
protest against the “hasty conclusion” of the armistice, the 
abandonment to the Vietminh of territories still in possession 
of Vietnamese troops, and the intrusion of the French High 
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Command in political matters without preliminary Viet- 
namese agreement. In view of these facts, it stated, the Gov- 
ernment of Vietnam reserved ‘“‘complete freedom of action to 
guarantee the sacred right of the Vietnamese people to ter- 
ritorial unity, national independence and freedom.” *1 

Thus the state of Vietnam did not consider itself a party 
to the further provisions regarding it which were set out in 
the Final Declaration of the conference, signed by all dele- 
gations except those of Vietnam and the United States. In 
this document the conference recognized that the essential 
purpose of the agreement on Vietnam was to settle military 
questions with a view to ending hostilities, and that the mili- 
tary demarcation line was “provisional and should not in 
any way be interpreted as constituting a political or terri- 
torial boundary.” On the contrary, the execution of the 
armistice agreement was described as the necessary basis for 
an early political settlement permitting the Vietnamese 
people “to enjoy the fundamental freedoms, guaranteed by 
democratic institutions established as a result of free general 
elections by secret ballot.” Accordingly, it was contemplated 
that general elections should be held in Vietnam in July 
1956, under the supervision of another International Com- 
mission (also composed of Canada, India, and Poland), and 
that consultations would be held on this subject ‘‘between 
the competent representative authorities of the two zones 
from July 20, 1955, onwards.” 

The conference also took note of the provisions barring 
the establishment of foreign military bases in Vietnam or 
the utilization of either zone as part of a military alliance or 
for the resumption of hostilities or the service of an aggres- 
sive policy; and it particularly emphasized the provisions 
regarding protection of individuals and property, freedom 
of choice of residence, and the prohibition of individual or 
collective reprisals. It further noted the declarations on neu- 
trality and democratic guarantees given by Cambodia and 
Laos, as well as two declarations by France setting forth its 
determination to respect the independence and sovereignty, 
unity and territorial integrity of the three Associated States 
and its readiness to withdraw from their territory with the 
31 Tbid., pp. 315-316. 
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exceptions agreed upon. All other members of the confer- 
ence signing the declaration undertook similarly to respect 
their sovereignty, independence, unity and territorial in- 
tegrity and refrain from any interference in their internal 
affairs. Expressing satisfaction at the ending of hostilities and 
confidence that the agreements would enable the three states 
to ‘“‘play their part, in full independence and sovereignty, in 
the peaceful community of nations,” the members of the con- 
ference agreed to consult on any question referred to them 
by the International Supervisory Commission to ensure re- 
spect for the agreements on the cessation of hostilities. 
The position of the United States with respect to these 
arrangements was set forth in a special “unilateral declara- 
tion” read by Under-Secretary Smith ** which took note of 
both the armistice agreements and the conference declaration 
(except for the paragraph on consultation) and declared that 
the United States would (1) “refrain from the threat or the 
use of force to disturb them,” in accordance with its obliga- 
tions under the United Nations Charter; and (2) “view any 
renewal of the aggression in violation of the aforesaid agree- 
ments with grave concern and as seriously threatening inter- 
national peace and security.” General Smith went on to say 
that the United States considered the division of Vietnam 
to constitute one of the cases envisaged by the Eisenhower- 
Churchill declaration of June 29 dealing with “nations now 
divided against their will.” With respect to the Vietnamese 
protest, he said the United States had no intention of de- 
parting from its traditional position “that people are entitled 
to determine their own future and that it will not join in an 
arrangement which would hinder this.” The United States, 
he said, joined in the hope that the agreements would permit 
the three states to “play their part, in full independence and 
sovereignty, in the peaceful community of nations, and will 


enable the peoples of that area to determine their own 
future.” 


First Reactions 


A settlement so complex in detail and so uncertain in its 
long-run implications naturally gave rise to differing evalu- 
32 [bid., pp. 316-317. 
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ations. That the Communists should hail an arrangement 
that gave them such advantages was a matter of course. For 
Pravda it represented a triumph for the “democratic” camp 
and a complete defeat of the “bankrupt” policy of the United 
States. More remarkable was the fact that not only Prime 
Minister Nehru but most other non-Communist statesmen 
who had followed developments at Geneva found at least 
something good to say of the settlement. M. Mendés-France 
declared that it was “the best we could hope for under the 
present state of affairs” and would “permit France to con- 
tinue, in peace, to play its role in the Far East.” The armis- 
tice was “‘cruel,” he said, but so were the facts that had given 
rise to it. Mr. Eden felt that the agreement had averted a 
danger of world war and “should lead the way for a relaxa- 
tion of world tension.” 

American spokesmen, too, derived some comfort from a 
settlement which had at least the merit of terminating the 
only formalized war currently going on in the world, 
thus bringing mankind its first moment of world-wide, if 
nominal, peace since the early 1930's. President Eisenhower 
declined to use the word “appeasement” or to criticize the 
negotiators; the agreement, he said (July 21), “‘contains fea- 
tures which we do not like, but a great deal depends on how 
they work in practice.” General Smith felt that “Munich” 
was “a damned poor term” for the cease-fire. ““This was a 
war,” he declared (July 23). “I am . . . convinced that the 
results are the best that we could possibly have obtained in 
the circumstances”; and he added that “‘diplomacy has rarely 
been able to gain at the conference table what cannot be 
gained or held on the battlefield.” 

The ultimate merit of the settlement would naturally 
depend mainly on the spirit in which it was observed by the 
principal beneficiaries, the Vietminh and Communist China. 
For one reason or another—Mr. Dulles and some others be- 
lieved it had been the latent possibility of American military 
intervention **—they had seen fit to accept an armistice 
which undoubtedly gave them great advantages, but fell 
short not only of what had appeared to be their ultimate 


33 Shepley, loc. cit.; cf. Economist, July 24, 1954, and the statement by Under- 
Secretary Smith, August 1, 1954. 
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goals but of what they might have claimed on the basis of 
their military success. Would they now abide faithfully by 
the terms of the armistice arrangements, including the un- 
dertaking to respect the unity and territorial integrity of the 
Indochinese states and pave the way for reunification of Viet- 
nam by free elections in 1956? Or would they continue, un- 
der the new conditions imposed by the armistice agreements, 
their long-term effort to erode the basis of the anti-Com- 
munist position throughout Indochina? 

The demeanor of the Vietminh was not encouraging. In 
northern and central Vietminh it was still continuing mili- 
tary operations in a manner difficult to reconcile with the 
existence of an armistice. Nor did the official statement of 
Ho Chi Minh, as broadcast by the Peking radio (July 22), 
suggest an intention to be unduly hampered by the armistice 
agreements: 


“We must devote all possible efforts during the peace to ob- 
tain the unification, independence and democratization of the 
entire nation. ... We shall struggle infallibly, shoulder to shoul- 
der, to obtain the peace, unification, independence, and demo- 


cratization of all Vietnam, together with the peoples of the other 
sectors of the country. The struggle will be long and difficult; all 
the peoples and soldiers of the north and the south must unite 
to conquer victory.” 


If this was the attitude of Far Eastern Communism at the 
end of seven and one-half years of sanguinary warfare which 
were reputed to have cost 120,000 to 150,000 Communist 
casualties,** it was indeed high time for the free nations to 
consider what might still be done to safeguard the independ- 
ence of the Indochinese states and the rest of Southeast Asia. 


4. THE CLASH OF POLICIES 


The ending of the war in Indochina did not eliminate 
the sources of conflict in the Far East, but established new 
conditions under which the struggle continued as tenaciously 
as before. Its principal effect was to relieve both Communist 
34 French-Vietnamese casualties up to June 1, 1954 totaled 165,000 (over 
34,000 killed, 10,700 died, over 48,000 missing, and 71,500 wounded). Casual- 


ties of the French Expeditionary Force (dead or missing) were estimated at 
92,000. 
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and anti-Communist forces of their most pressing military 
commitments and thus enable them to regroup and prepare 
for the next phase. The Communists, with their area of 
domination extended far southward into Indochina, were 
left free to consolidate their hold in North Vietnam and, if 
they wished, intensify their pressure in other directions; the 
anti-Communist powers were now ready to proceed with the 
establishment of a collective security arrangement for the 
protection of what was left of Southeast Asia. 


Concluding the Manila Pact (September 8) 


American-sponsored negotiations looking toward the con- 
clusion of a Southeast Asia collective defense treaty were 
speeded up immediately following the Geneva conference.* 
Some useful preparatory work had already been done in top- 
level military discussions with Great Britain, France, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand and more recently by the Anglo- 
American working group set up after the Eisenhower- 
Churchill meeting. Together with the Philippines and Thai- 
land, these five countries were generally expected to form the 
backbone of any Southeast Asian security arrangement. Di- 
rect participation by the Indochinese states seemed to be 
precluded by the commitments they had undertaken at 
Geneva; and although Great Britain insisted that the five 
Colombo powers (India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, and In- 
donesia) be given at least the opportunity to participate, 
most of them already had made known their opposition to 
the project. Pakistan alone from this group accepted an invi- 
tation to attend the organizational meeting in the Philip- 
pines; Ceylon, Burma, and Indonesia adhered to Prime Min- 
ister Nehru’s opinion that the proposed treaty would do more 
harm than good. This insistence on “non-involvement” by 
the majority of the independent states in the area ensured 
that the intended pact would be considerably less compre- 
hensive than the regional security arrangements already in 
existence in the Western Hemisphere and the North At- 
lantic area. 

With participation thus limited to five Western and three 


35For a detailed account cf. “Défense collective de 1l’Asie du Sud-Est,” 
Chronique de politique étrangére, v. 8 (May 1955), PP- 293-315- 
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Asian nations (the Philippines, Thailand, and Pakistan), 
more definite consideration could be given to the nature of 
the collective defense obligations to be assumed. Surpris- 
ingly in view of its previous attitude of urgency, Washington 
proved quite reluctant to spell out the military obligations 
under the proposed alliance, and definitely unwilling to 
commit substantial military forces to it. Those nations within 
the area which were willing to participate at all had hoped 
for a treaty embodying precise commitments like those of the 
North Atlantic Treaty; the United States, which felt that the 
geographical basis for a NATO-type arrangement was lack- 
ing, vigorously opposed this idea and even shied away from 
the popular term SEATO (Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion) as suggesting an unduly close-knit structure. The objec- 
tive, said Secretary Dulles when the eight-nation meeting 
opened at Manila on September 6, was simply to make clear 
that “an attack upon the treaty area would occasion a reac- 
tion so united, so strong, and so well placed that the aggres- 
sor would lose more than it could hope to gain.” The United 
States, he indicated, could best serve this objective “by de- 
veloping the deterrent of mobile striking power, plus stra- 
tegically placed reserves.” , 

This reaffirmation of the “new look” doctrine was a dis- 
appointment to those delegates who recalled the recent fate 
of Indochina and had hoped that this time the United States 
would plan to commit some specific forces to the area. They 
were less inclined to quarrel with Secretary Dulles’ further 
assertion that it was necessary to face the danger of internal 
Communist subversion as well as external Communist ag- 
gression, that there was need for social and economic strength 
as well as military power, and that the eight governments 
must make clear their intention to “invigorate the independ- 
ence of the new nations and to promote the processes where- 
by others become capable of winning and sustaining the in- 
dependence they desire.” He also expressed the hope that 
“some mantle of protection” could be thrown over the gov- 
ernments of Cambodia, Laos, and Southern Vietnam, and 
that provision would be made for the adherence of new 
members to the grouping. 

In accordance with these preferences, the text of the South- 
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east Asia Collective Defense Treaty or “Manila Pact,” as 
signed by the representatives of the eight powers on Septem- 
ber 8, embodied the indefinite type of commitment which 
had appeared in the ANZUS treaty of 1951 rather than the 
more specific obligations which characterized the Rio de 
Janeiro and NATO treaties. The heart of the treaty was 
Article IV, whereby (1) each party recognized that “‘aggres- 
sion by means of armed attack” in designated areas “would 
endanger its own peace and safety,” and agreed that it would 
in that event “act to meet the common danger in accordance 
with its constitutional processes,” the measures taken being 
immediately reported to the U.N. Security Council; and (2) 
in case of a threat to sovereignty or political independence 
by means other than armed attack, the parties agreed to con- 
sult immediately “in order to agree on the measures which 
should be taken for the common defense.” The treaty area 
was defined (Article VIII) as ‘“‘the general area of Southeast 
Asia, including also the entire territories of the Asian 
Parties, and the general area of the Southwest Pacific not 
including the Pacific area north of 21 degrees 30 minutes 
north latitude’”—thus excluding Hong Kong, Formosa, and 
all territories to the north. By a special protocol attached to 
the treaty, the territories of Cambodia and Laos and “the 
free territory under the jurisdiction of the State of Vietnam” 
were unanimously included within the treaty area, thus as- 
suring them of such protection as the treaty might afford 
while requiring no obligations on their part. No action was 
to be taken on their territories, however, except by their 
invitation or consent. Also included was an “‘understanding” 
on the part of the United States to the effect that its obli- 
gations in the event of aggression and armed attack applied 
only to Communist aggression, although it would consult 
with its allies in the event of other aggression or armed 
attack. 

By other provisions of the treaty the parties undertook to 
establish a Council to consider matters concerning im- 


36 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1954, pp. 319-323. All partici- 
pants except France and Great Britain were represented by their Foreign 
Ministers. Secretary Dulles was accompanied by Senators H. Alexander Smith 
and Michael J. Mansfield. 
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plementation of the treaty and provide for consultation on 
military and other planning; to maintain and develop their 
capacity not only to resist armed attack but also to “prevent 
and counter subversive activities directed from without 
against their territorial integrity and political stability”; and 
to ‘‘strengthen their free institutions” and “cooperate in the 
further development of economic measures, including tech- 
nical assistance, designed both to promote economic progress 
and social well-being and to further the individual and col- 
lective efforts of governments toward these ends.’”’ Any other 
State in a position to further the objectives of the treaty and 
contribute to the security of the area could be invited to 
accede to the treaty by unanimous agreement; the treaty 
itself was to remain in force indefinitely, but could be de- 
nounced by any party on one year’s notice. The loyalty of 
the parties to the principles and obligations of the U.N. 
Charter was repeatedly emphasized, and the preamble espe- 
cially stressed their support of the principle of “equal rights 
and self-determination of peoples” and their determination 
to strive “earnestly .. . by every peaceful means to promote 
self-government and to secure the independence of all coun- 
tries whose peoples desire it and are able to undertake its re- 
sponsibilities.” 

Largely on the urging of Philippine President Ramén 
Magsaysay, this pledge was reinforced by a separate declara- 
tion known as the Pacific Charter, likewise signed Septem- 
ber 8,37 by which the eight governments further sought to 
dissociate their actions from any stigma of colonialism. Pro- 
claiming anew their devotion to equal rights and self-deter- 
mination, they went on to say that they were “each prepared 
to continue taking effective practical measures to ensure 
conditions favorable to the orderly achievement” of these 
purposes, “in accordance with their constitutional proc- 
esses”; that they would “continue to cooperate in the eco- 
nomic, social and cultural fields in order to promote higher 
living standards, economic progress and social well-being in 
this region”; and that they were ‘“‘determined to prevent or 
counter by appropriate means any attempt in the treaty area 
to subvert their freedom or to destroy their sovereignty or 
37 Ibid., pp. 318-319. 
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territorial integrity.” This “ringing” declaration, Mr. Dulles 
later suggested, might well prove to be “the most momentous 
product of the Conference.” 

To objections from Communist and Indian quarters that 
the Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty was actually 
directed against the peace, security, and national independ- 
ence of the Asian peoples, Mr. Dulles replied in a major 
broadcast (September 15) that it was “directed against no 
government, against no nation, and against no people,” but 
“only against aggression”—and that it would, in his opinion, 
“make a substantial contribution to preserve free govern- 
ments in Southeast Asia and to prevent communism from 
rushing on into the Pacific area, where it would seriously 
threaten the defense of the United States.” Explaining that 
the treaty would “not require us to make material changes 
in our military plans,” he pointed out that these plans al- 
ready “call for our maintaining at all times powerful naval 
and air forces in the Western Pacific capable of striking at 
any aggressor by means and at places of our choosing.” “The 
deterrent power we thus create,” he added, “can protect 
many as effectively as it protects one.” 

Thailand, as the country that stood next in the row of 
Southeast Asian dominoes, showed some tendency to differ 
with this analysis of its security requirements and planned to 
renew its argument for a direct commitment of American 
forces when the opportunity offered. Meanwhile, however, 
its government became the first to ratify the new treaty and 
deposit its instrument of ratification with the Philippines. 
Ratification by the other signatories promised to create no 
major problems. President Eisenhower transmitted the treaty 
to the Senate on November 10 with a recommendation of 
“early and favorable consideration” and a promise that the 
Senate’s advice and consent would be sought in case of any 
future changes in its scope or duration.** A second meeting 
of Foreign Ministers to discuss and recommend more pre- 
cise organizational, military, economic, and anti-subversion 
programs was scheduled to take place in Bangkok in Febru- 


ary 1955. 


38S$. Exec. K, 83d Cong., 2d Sess.; cf. Department of State Bulletin, v. 31 
(November 29, 1954), pp. 819-823. 
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Communist China after Geneva 


It is unnecessary to point out that the formula for Asian 
peace and security embodied in the Manila pact was diamet- 
rically opposed to the line of action which had been em- 
braced by Communist China with the backing of the U.S.S.R. 
“What the peoples of Asia want,” Chou En-lai had said in 
his official report on the Geneva conference (August 11), 
“are peace and cooperation, not war and antagonism.” Such 
aims, he emphasized, would not be achieved through “the 
scheme of the U.S. aggressive circles for undermining the 
Geneva agreement by engineering the organization of a so- 
called Southeast Asia defense bloc.” Rather they should be 
sought along the lines he himself had advocated at Geneva: 
“The countries of Asia should consult among themselves and 
make joint efforts to safeguard the peace and security of Asia 
by assuming obligations mutually and respectively.” The 
basis should be the “five principles” already endorsed by 
India, China, and Burma—and, as Chou En-lai now revealed, 
by Ho Chi Minh as well: 


“We believe that if these five principles win support from 
more countries, . . . it would be possible to establish more and 
wider areas of peace in Asia, and to prevent these areas from 
being reduced to hotbeds for the aggressive circles of the United 
States to make war and organize antagonistic military blocs.” 


To judge by the tone of Chou En-lai’s remarks, his gov- 
ernment’s underlying objective (closely corresponding to 
that of the U.S.S.R. in Europe) was still to counteract and so 
far as possible eliminate the influence of the United States 
as a factor in Asia—an undertaking which if successful would 
leave Communist China in a position of unchallengeable 
predominance on that continent. This objective appeared to 
inspire not only the propaganda of the Peking government 
but also the various concrete actions—some apparently peace- 
ful, some openly warlike—by which it continued to assert 
itself in the period following the Geneva conference. 

A typical manifestation of Peking’s general attitude at this 
period occurred in connection with the destruction by Com- 
munist aircraft on July 24 of a British airliner, bound from 
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Bangkok to Hong Kong, at a point off the South China coast 
some 50 miles southeast of Hainan. Chou En-lai was not in 
Peking at the time; he and his party were returning from 
Geneva via Eastern Germany, Poland, and the U.S.S.R., 
where they took occasion to underline the solidarity of Com- 
munist China with Soviet policy in Europe. The attack on 
the airliner by “two unidentified fighter planes” may have 
been unpremeditated; Peking claimed that it had been mis- 
taken for “an aircraft of the Chiang Kai-shek gang,” which 
it accused of having recently enlarged its “sphere of harass- 
ment.” In any event, the Chinese authorities promptly apol- 
ogized and pledged compensation for the plane and the lives 
of the ten victims, including three Americans.*® In contrast, 
their attitude toward the United States, which immediately 
denounced “this act of further barbarity” and dispatched 
two aircraft carriers “to cover and protect further rescue and 
search operations by U.S. ships and aircraft in the vicinity,” 
was definitely savage. Two of the American planes which 
had joined with British and French aircraft in searching for 
survivors were attacked on July 25 by two Chinese Commu- 
nist aircraft over the high seas, and in the ensuing return of 
fire the Communist planes were shot down. Not only did 
Peking refuse to accept two American protest notes, trans- 
mitted through British channels on July 27 and August 4; 
it also protested on July 27 against the shooting down of the 
two Communist planes, the alleged intrusion of two U.S. air- 
craft over Chinese territory, and an alleged attack by U.S. 
aircraft on two Polish merchant ships and a Chinese war- 
ship; and it gave the United States a “serious warning .. . 
to stop immediately such acts of aggression or . . . suffer the 
consequences.” 4° 

With the Geneva conference just over, neither Great 
Britain nor the United States was disposed to make a major 
issue of the attack. Great Britain promptly accepted the Chi- 
nese apology and seemed principally to fear an exacerbation 
39 Eight persons survived. Compensation to Great Britain in the amount of 
£367,000, apparently in full satisfaction of the British claim (which also 
included the three Americans), was paid in December. 


40 For documentation cf. Department of State Bulletin, v. 31 (August 2, 1954), 


p. 165; ibid. (August 9, 1954), pp. 196-197; ibid. (August 16, 1954), pp. 241- 
242. 
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of U.S.-Chinese friction. President Eisenhower said on July 
28 that the United States proposed to defend its rights but 
not to be “truculent,’ and suggested that Chinese moves 
were part of a plan to split the Western allies. Although to 
most Americans the incident seemed a confirmation of Chi- 
nese Communist barbarity, it failed to disturb the tolerant 
estimate which prevailed in large sections of the British pub- 
lic and was maintained by the warm reception accorded to 
a Labor party mission which visited China in August under 
the leadership of Clement R. Attlee. 

In a further display of “peaceful” tactics, Peking an- 
nounced on September 5, that it was about to withdraw seven 
divisions of ground troops from Korea. Even if this move 
was carried out, however, there would still remain something 
like 500,000 Chinese troops in North Korea, where the Com- 
munists were also believed to be illegally building up their 
air strength. Nor was a shift of military strength from the 
Korean theater necessarily a pacific gesture. In the light of 
Peking’s current propaganda it seemed quite possible that 
any divisions removed from Korea might be destined for 
aggressive action in the Formosa area. 


The First Quemoy Crisis 


In his speech of August 11, Chou En-lai had made it plain 
that Communist China, far from resting on its Geneva 


laurels, intended to turn its attention to other pressing busi- 
ness. 


“In order that international tension may be further eased, in 
order that the peace secured through the armistice in Indochina 
may be consolidated and extended, and that the five principles 
of peaceful coexistence may be carried through, it is imperative 
that the People’s Republic of China liberate Taiwan and liqui- 
date the traitorous Chiang Kai-shek group.” 


Taiwan (Formosa), Chou insisted, had been converted into 
“a U.S. colony as well as a military base for attacking our 
country”; it was essential to put a stop once for all to the 
harassments of the “traitorous Chiang Kai-shek group,” 
which, “‘directed and assisted by the U.S. aggressors,” was 
described as “further reorganizing its armed forces and 
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blustering about preparations for an attack on the mainland, 
with the wild ambition of restoring its criminal fascist rule 
and converting the whole of China into a U.S. colony.” 

For the moment, at least, the Communists made no move 
to attack Formosa itself, being perhaps cognizant of a fresh 
reminder by President Eisenhower (August 17) that “any 
invasion of Formosa would have to run over the Seventh 
Fleet.” Instead they turned their attention to the string of 
Nationalist-held islands that stretched for some 350 miles 
along the China coast, from Quemoy in the south to Yikiang 
in the Tachen group. These islands, which had remained in 
the possession of the Nationalists ever since their abandon- 
ment of the mainland in 1949, were geographically and 
legally a part of mainland China and thus occupied a quite 
different juridical status from that of Formosa and the Pesca- 
dores, detached from China by the Japanese in 1895 and not 
yet formally restored to Chinese sovereignty. With American 
encouragement, some of these small offshore islands had 
been fortified in the last couple of years, presumably for use 
as invasion bases in any future attack against the mainland; 
but the United States had never made it clear whether or not 
they were included with Formosa and the Pescadores in the 
territory under the protection of the Seventh Fleet. An at- 
tack on Formosa or the Pescadores would plainly result in 
American counter-action. No one knew whether the same 
consequences would result from an attack on the offshore 
islands. 

Partly, perhaps, with a view to testing American inten- 
tions, the Communists on September 3 commenced a heavy 
artillery bombardment against the islands of Quemoy and 
Little Quemoy, outside the Communist port of Amoy. The 
firing continued for some days and seemed to presage a pos- 
sible invasion effort. Two officers of the U.S. Military As- 
sistance Advisory Group were killed in the first day’s bom- 
bardment—the first American military casualties in China 
since the move to Formosa. The Chinese Nationalists coun- 
tered vigorously with artillery and air bombardments; the 
Seventh Fleet remained aloof, but no Communists attempted 
to land. 

This attack caused an extremely lively reaction in Amer- 
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ican government circles and apparently reopened the differ- 
ences of opinion which had prevailed at the time of the 
Indochina crisis. According to unofficial but undisputed ac- 
counts of the ensuing discussions, the prospect of an assault 
on Quemoy was viewed by most of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
as a matter sufficiently serious to justify direct American 
intervention if it occurred. In the meantime, these author- 
ities apparently determined to recommend to the President 
that (1) the Nationalist forces be immediately authorized to 
make retaliatory bombing attacks on the mainland of Com- 
munist China, and (2) U.S. planes make an air attack on the 
Chinese mainland in case Quemoy was subjected to all-out 
attack. An extraordinary meeting of the National Security 
Council was convened at the Summer White House in Den- 
ver on September 12, at which these recommendations are 
said to have been rejected by the President after full con- 
sideration of the arguments on both sides. Unofficially, the 
episode was portrayed as the inauguration of a new phase in 
American foreign policy, a decisive rejection of counsels of 
military action against Communist China, and a first con- 
crete application of the President’s views concerning the 
“atomic stalemate’ and the greatly increased risks inherent 
in major operations of war.*! 


The Chinese People’s Congress 


In planning these activities the Communists had certainly 
not overlooked the inspiriting effect they might have on the 
1,200 hand-picked delegates to the All-China People’s Con- 
gress, the supreme “representative” body of the Communist 
Chinese regime, whose first session opened in Peking on 
September 15. Aside from the question of national morale, 
there was a close relationship between any military ventures 
the regime might have in view and the domestic affairs with 
which the Congress would be primarily concerned. However 
rewarding from a political standpoint, any new expansionist 
effort such as a campaign to “liberate” Formosa would rep- 






41 Chalmers M. Roberts, “Battle on “The Rim of Hell’: President vs. War- 
hawks,” The Reporter, v. 11, no. 11 (December 16, 1954), p. 12; cf. also 
James Reston in New York Times, November 16, 1954 and Hanson W. Bald- 
win, ibid., November 25, 1954; also Ridgway, op. cit., pp. 278-280. 
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resent a diversion of China’s limited resources from pressing 
internal tasks. Just how the Communist leaders expected to 
reconcile this conflict between expansionist ambitions and 
economic necessities was not disclosed at the Congress or on 
any other public occasion during 1954. What did seem evi- 
dent, however, especially from Chou En-lai’s formal report 
to the Congress on September 23, was a strong determina- 
tion to press forward as vigorously as possible on both fronts 
—a determination buoyed by confidence that China had 
emerged from its revolutionary crisis with renewed strength 
and was now ready for further steps toward the unadulter- 
ated Communist party dictatorship which its leaders euphe- 
mistically described as “‘socialist democracy.” 

One important step in this direction was the approval by 
the People’s Congress of a new constitution, broadly modeled 
after the Soviet constitution of 1936, which did away with 
various “popular front” features in the existing internal 
structure and provided for increased centralization of gov- 
ernment and administration. The completeness with which 
the Communists proposed to dominate the machinery of 
government was emphasized by the elections carried out by 
the People’s Congress on September 27. Mao Tse-tung, 
Chairman of the Communist party Central Committee, was 
reelected for a four-year term as Chairman of the Central 
People’s Government Council (equivalent to the presidency), 
with General Chu Teh as the sole Vice-Chairman. Chou 
En-lai remained as Chairman of the State Council, or Prime 
Minister, while Liu Shao-chi, Secretary-General of the Com- 
munist party and China’s foremost Marxist theoretician, be- 
came Chairman of the Standing Committee of the Na- 
tional People’s Congress. 

Although specific targets for Communist China’s First 
Five-Year Plan, inaugurated in 1953, had not yet been made 
public, it was already apparent that the Communists were 
aiming at a very rapid expansion of capital goods and de- 
fense industries, accompanied by a somewhat more gradual 
approach to collectivized agriculture on the Soviet model. 
To outsiders the success of these endeavors seemed by no 
means assured. An inherent conflict could be discerned be- 
tween the requirements of rapid industrialization, the main- 
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tenance of huge armed forces (estimated in 1954 at between 
3 and 4 million), and the feeding of a population which was 
officially listed at 583 million and was increasing by almost 
12 million a year. Some authorities felt that the combination 
of population pressure, low agricultural productivity, and 
peasant resistance might create a situation in which the re- 
gime would be forced to reappraise either its internal or for- 
eign policy goals.42 Rigorous austerity, in any case, was 
plainly in store for most mainland Chinese for years to come. 


The Khrushchev-Bulganin Mission 


Even with maximum belt-tightening in China itself, rapid 
industrial progress would clearly depend on substantial aid 
from abroad in the form of capital goods and technical 
know-how; and given the Peking regime’s basic hostility to 
the Western world and the consequent unavailability of 
Western capital goods, the Soviet Union and its European 
satellites remained the only potential source of major for- 
eign assistance. Thus far the amount of practical assistance 
made available or promised by Moscow remained somewhat 
obscure, but the total was clearly small in comparison with 
China’s requirements. In 1950, the U.S.S.R. had agreed to 
provide a long-term development credit totaling $300 mil- 
lion over a five-year period; in 1953, this agreement was 
amended and it was made known that the U.S.S.R. would 
provide assistance in constructing or renovating 91 indus- 
trial projects in addition to 50 others which were already 
being built or rehabilitated. No further information was 
provided, though there were rumors that total Soviet aid 
was in the neighborhood of $1 billion. 

A further series of Soviet-Chinese economic agreements 
was announced on October 11, 1954, on the occasion of the 
visit to Peking of a high-level Soviet delegation which had 
come to take part in the celebration of the regime’s fifth 
anniversary on October 1. Contrary to earlier occasions when 
Chinese representatives had been kept waiting for months in 
Moscow, they could now negotiate on their own ground with 
such outstanding Soviet personalities as First Deputy Pre- 


42 Cf. especially W. W. Rostow, ed., The Prospects for Communist China 
(New York, Wiley, 1954). 
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mier Bulganin, Communist party chief Khrushchev, and 
Deputy Premier A. I. Mikoyan. The joint communiqué 
issued on the conclusion of the Russians’ visit ** revealed that 
the U.S.S.R. had undertaken to grant the junior regime a 
new long-term credit of 520 million rubles ($130 million at 
the inflated official rate); to assist in the building of 15 addi- 
tional industrial establishments; and to supply additional 
equipment valued at upward of 400 million rubles ($100 
million) for the 141 establishments already under construc- 
tion or renovation. Other agreements announced simul- 
taneously ** provided for: (1) transfer to Chinese owner- 
ship of the Soviet share in three joint Soviet-Chinese com- 
panies established for mining, shipbuilding, and civil air 
operations; (2) scientific and technical cooperation to be car- 
ried on through a Soviet-Chinese commission; and (3) joint 
construction of two rail links between China and the 
U.S.S.R., one across Sinkiang Province and the other across 
Outer Mongolia—this latter to be completed in 1955. 

That these disclosures reflected the full extent of the 
promised Soviet aid appeared doubtful in view of the extraor- 
dinary fanfare that accompanied the visit. The joint an- 
nouncement said nothing of Soviet military assistance, al- 
though the Soviet leaders saw fit to endorse Peking’s foreign 
policy aims in terms that seemed to reflect a high degree of 
mutual solidarity if not an implied commitment to furnish 
capital goods and military equipment on an enlarged scale. 

The enhanced stature of Communist China within the 
Moscow-Peking axis was apparent in every line of the joint 
declaration that concluded the negotiations. Experience, it 
said, had demonstrated the “supreme vitality” of Soviet- 
Chinese cooperation and shown it to be “a reliable bulwark 
of peace and security in the Far East and an important fac- 
tor of universal peace.” Accordingly, the two governments 
planned to “continue to participate in all international 
actions designed to promote peace,’ and would consult each 
other “with a view to concerting their actions’ in all ques- 
tions affecting their common interests. Professing identical 
views on Indochina, Formosa, Korea, and Southeast Asia, 


43 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1954, pp. 323-324- 
44 [bid., pp. 329-332. 
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they affirmed their intention to base their own relations with 
Asian and Pacific countries on the “five principles” and to “do 
everything in their power to assist the settlement of out- 
standing international problems.’’ A special joint declara- 
tion expressed “deep sympathy” for Japan in its alleged sub- 
jection to the United States, and readiness to “normalize” 
relations with that country. Of greater importance to China 
was the agreement of the U.S.S.R. to withdraw its armed 
forces from the Port Arthur naval base and hand back the 
installations in that area by May 31, 1955 in view of the 
cessation of war in Korea and Indochina and “the enhanced 
defensive power of the Chinese People’s Republic.” * 

In addition to their general support of Chinese foreign 
policy, the Soviet leaders appeared to give specific endorse- 
ment to Peking’s loudly proclaimed determination to “‘lib- 
erate’ Formosa. Until that was done, Chou En-lai had said 
(September 23), “the territory of China will not be complete 
nor will the climate for pacific construction be assured in 
China nor peace assured in the Far East and the world.” 
Addressing the celebration in Peking on September go, Mr. 
Khrushchev said much the same thing in even sharper lan- 
guage. The Soviet Union, he declared, could easily under- 
stand China’s aspiration to liberate such an integral part of 
its territory, because the young Soviet state had also had to 
clear its territory of “imperialist robbers.” 


“That is why the Soviet people expresses its profound sympathy 
for the great Chinese people in its noble cause, and supports its 
determination to liberate the brothers who are still languishing 
under the yoke of the Kuomintang clique at Taiwan, to make 
an end of the band of the traitor Chiang Kai-shek who is en- 
trenched there. That signifies the realization of the sovereignty 
of China. We firmly believe that justice will triumph. Taiwan will 
be liberated and reunited to its great country—the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic.” 


Peking’s response to such encouragement can be imagined. 
To liberate Formosa, said Defense Minister General Peng 
Teh-huai next day, was the sacred and glorious duty of the 
armed forces. ““We will never stop until our aim is achieved. 


4 Ibid., pp. §24-329. 
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. .. From now on hold yourselves constantly, and hourly, 
prepared for combat.” 

Whether the solidarity of the two Communist govern- 
ments was as complete in reality as on the surface must re- 
main a matter of speculation, as must the question whether 
Messrs. Khrushchev and Bulganin succeeded in fully satis- 
fying their Chinese associates’ hopes for material assistance. 
Despite the atmosphere of mutual intoxication exuded by 
the Peking meetings, which would have been inconceivable 
during Stalin’s time, it would still be natural to expect dif- 
ferences of emphasis if not of opinion in the joint evolution 
of Soviet and Chinese Communist foreign policy. Even if the 
two governments succeeded in glossing over the historic con- 
flict of interest in the Russian-Chinese borderlands, there 
would certainly be different shades of intensity in their an- 
ticipation of the “liberation” of Taiwan—and in the risks 
they would be prepared to take to that end. Given the basic 
antipathy of both governments toward Western policy as 
shaped by the United States, however, the arguments in favor 
of a broadly unified policy presumably would continue to 
outweigh any incidental differences between them. Thus it 
was to be assumed that American efforts to develop a series 
of strong anti-Communist positions in the Far East while 
standing firm against Peking’s political and territorial aims 
would continue to meet the strong and resourceful opposi- 
tion of both governments. 


5. STRENGTHENING NON-COMMUNIST ASIA 


In a famous pronouncement of January 12, 1950, Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson had sought to distinguish between 
this country’s general, benevolent interest in the peoples of 
Asia as a whole and its special, strategic interest in a “de- 
fensive perimeter” extending from the Aleutian Islands 
through Japan and the Ryukyus to the Philippines. Since 
that time the area of vital American concern in the Far East 
had been considerably enlarged, mainly as a result of war- 
like developments originating in mainland China. Japan, 
the Ryukyus (including Okinawa), and the Philippines were 
still considered the backbone of our defensive system in the 
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Pacific, and President Eisenhower had assured the Congress 
in his latest State of the Union message (January 7) that “our 
bases in Okinawa’ would be maintained “indefinitely.” But 
between 1950 and 1954 there had also been formed a new 
“perimeter,” partly situated on the mainland itself, which 
was made up of countries directly and immediately exposed 
to Chinese Communist attack. Korea, Formosa, and the 
“free” portions of Indochina, none of which had formed part 
of the original “defensive perimeter,” now constituted the 
first line of American interest and obligation, protected re- 
spectively by a formal treaty of mutual defense, a strong po- 
litical commitment reflected in the protective mission of the 
Seventh Fleet, and, in the case of non-Communist Indochina, 
by the somewhat vague provisions of the new Southeast Asia 
Collective Defense Treaty. By this latest instrument, Thai- 
land and the British possessions in Malaya and Singapore 
had also been brought within the sphere of American de- 
fense commitments; concurrently, a clearer separation had 
been developed between those Southeast Asian countries 
which desired mutual commitments with the United States 
and those which, like Burma and Indonesia, preferred a 
neutral or “noncommitted”’ status. 


Korea After Geneva 


The failure of the Geneva conference to arrive at a peace- 
ful settlement of the Korean question left the fate of that 
country still essentially subordinate to the provisions of the 
armistice agreement and the supplemental obligations of the 
U.S.-Korean mutual defense treaty, which had been ratified 
by President Eisenhower on February 5 although instru- 
ments of ratification had not yet been exchanged. For the im- 
mediate future the vital question was whether the armistice 
agreement would continue to be respected by both sides or 
would be upset by action of either the Communists or the 
Republic of Korea. Thus far, the Communist record of 
armistice observance had not been encouraging. The Neutral 
Nations Supervisory Commission had been severely ham- 
pered in carrying out its inspection functions in North 
Korea, and there had been repeated indications that the 
Communists were illegally building up their military 
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strength as well as violating the armistice in other ways. 
Early resumption of the war by the Communists neverthe- 
less seemed unlikely in view of the progressive withdrawal 
of Chinese Communist troops and the concentration of Chi- 
nese official interest in other areas. 

There remained, however, a distinct possibility that the 
armistice agreement might be endangered from the side of 
the Korean Republic in view of President Rhee’s frequently 
expressed determination to take matters into his own hands 
—preferably with U.S. backing—if reunification was not 
achieved at Geneva. Apprehension on this point was not en- 
tirely dispelled by the announcement (July 14) that Pres- 
ident Rhee was coming to the United States for conferences 
“regarding the attainment of a unified, free, and independent 
Korea” in accordance with agreements made before the 
Geneva conference. Although President Eisenhower told his 
press conference on July 21 that there was no thought of 
starting an aggressive move to free North Korea, the Ko- 
rean President took advantage of his American visit to re- 
iterate his own views with respect to Korean unification and 
to criticize what he described as American timidity and 
myopia. Addressing a joint session of Congress on July 28, 
he even proposed that the United States provide air and 
naval support (but no foot soldiers) for an invasion of Com- 
munist China from South Korea and Formosa—a suggestion 
which found little support either in Congress or in the coun- 
try at large. A joint statement issued by the two Presidents 
on July 30 ** merely reaffirmed their intention “to move for- 
ward, in accordance with the Charter of the United Nations 
and the resolutions of the General Assembly on Korea, to 
achieve a unified, democratic, and independent Korea,” 
adding that their military and economic advisers would con- 
tinue with “more detailed discussions of questions of com- 
mon interest.” The prospect that Dr. Rhee’s government 
would feel itself in a position to resort to force was mean- 
while being progressively lessened by a continuing reduc- 
tion of the U.S. forces in Korea in accordance with the policy 
already announced. In August the United States revealed its 
intention to withdraw four of the six Army divisions and 


“6 Ibid., pp. 343-344- 
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most of the air strength still remaining in Korea. Other U.N. 
members with forces in Korea, notably the United Kingdom, 
Australia, Canada, and Thailand, prepared to follow suit. 

Subject to the possibility of a new move to upset the armis- 
tice, American attention could concentrate on the long-term 
effort to rebuild the war-shattered Republic of Korea and 
strengthen it against possible future Communist aggression 
or subversion. For practical purposes the Republic of Korea 
still meant the government headed by President Rhee, which 
had won a substantial victory in the legislative elections of 
May 20 and was now engaged in putting through a number 
of constitutional amendments, the most important of which 
exempted the 79-year-old President from the constitutional 
limitation to two terms as chief executive. Territorially, 
meanwhile, the government’s authority was extended by the 
transfer to Korean administration of the area between the 
38th parallel and the armistice demarcation line and demili- 
tarized zone. This transfer, carried out in August by the 
Unified Command on recommendation of the U.N. Com- 
mission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea 
(UNCURK), was theoretically “without prejudice to the 
final disposition of the territory.” #7 

The tremendous reconstruction problem that faced the 
Korean Republic was aggravated by the expense of an army 
of some 750,000 men, which ate up about three-fourths of 
the government’s revenues and left little margin for admin- 
istrative or relief costs, let alone long-term rehabilitation 
needs. Most of the $2 billion which would be needed over 
the next five years would clearly have to come from inter- 
national sources, principally the United States, whose eco- 
nomic aid to Korea was estimated at $312.8 million for the 
fiscal year 1954 and $280 million for fiscal 1955. U.N. assist- 
ance, to which the United States also contributed, was on 
a smaller scale. Existing pledges had not been fully realized, 
and few governments seemed disposed to contribute heavily 
for this purpose despite a renewed appeal by the General 
Assembly at its 1954 session (Chapter VII). 

Cooperation with the R.O.K. in reconstruction tasks was 
rendered difficult by the strong nationalism and self-asser- 
47 Department of State Bulletin, v. 31 (September 6, 1954), pp. 337-338. 
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tiveness of the Rhee government and its unconcealed dis- 
agreement with the United States on various high policy 
matters. ‘There was serious discontent in Korea over the with- 
drawal of U.S. forces, the scale of U.S. military assistance, 
the protection afforded to the Polish and Czechoslovak mem- 
bers of the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission, the 
practice of procuring reconstruction supplies in Japan, and 
the refusal of American authorities to accept Korea’s hwan 
currency at the official rate of 180 to the dollar at a time 
when the open market rate was closer to 500. A serious crisis 
arose in the autumn when the Korean Government cut off 
all hwan credits to U.S. forces in Korea, forcing the latter to 
sell dollars and supplies on the open market to obtain Ko- 
rean currency. Implementation of the economic aid pro- 
gram for fiscal 1955 was delayed for nearly four months pend- 
ing a settlement of this and related matters. 

Eventually, on November 17 (the same date on which rati- 
fications of the U.S.-Korean mutual defense treaty were ex- 
changed in Washington),** an “‘agreed minute” designed to 
clear up most of the pending controversies was initialed in 
Seoul by U.S. Ambassador Ellis O. Briggs and the Korean 
Foreign Minister, Pyun Yang-tai.*® In return for specific 
pledges of cooperation by the R.O.K. Government, the 
United States undertook (1) to continue its program of “help- 
ing to strengthen the Republic of Korea politically, eco- 
nomically and militarily” and increase its aid program for 
the fiscal year 1955 to a total of up to $700 million; (2) to 
support a “strengthened” Korean military establishment, in- 
cluding the development of a reserve system; (3) to consult 
with Korean military representatives in the implementation 
of this program; (4) “in the event of an unprovoked attack 
upon the Republic of Korea, to employ, in accordance with 
its constitutional processes, its military power against the ag- 
gressor’; and (5) subject to congressional authorizations, to 
“continue to press forward with the economic program for 
the rehabilitation of Korea.” 

Although the United States also reserved the right to take 
further action through the United Nations in the interests 


48 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1954, Pp. 344-345- 
49 Ibid., pp. 345-347- 
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of Korean reunification, it was contemplating no initiative 
along these lines at the fall session of the General Assembly, 
and in fact used its influence to secure the withdrawal of pro- 
posals from the U.S.S.R. and India calling for an early re- 
sumption of negotiations (Chapter VII). Sporadic North Ko- 
rean proposals for discussions of Korean unification were 
promptly spurned by the Seoul government on the plausible 
ground that they offered no improvement over the Commu- 
nist position at Geneva. Apart from its strenuous anti-Com- 
munism and its sturdy resistance to some phases of United 
States policy, Dr. Rhee’s government was also at loggerheads 
with Japan over various issues relating to fishing rights, sov- 
ereignty over uninhabited rocks, and other questions poi- 
soned by the bitterness that grew out of Korea’s long-time 
subjection to Japan. Toward the end of the year there were 
some signs that the atmosphere of Japanese-Korean rela- 
tions might improve, but the enmity of the Koreans toward 
their late Japanese overlords would undoubtedly figure for 
some time as one of the obstacles to a unified anti-Commu- 
nist front in the Far East. 


New Departures in Formosa 


As an anti-Communist outpost on the fringes of the Com- 
munist domain, the Republic of China on Formosa had 
obvious points of kinship with the Republic of Korea. To be 
sure, there were also significant differences—among them the 
fact that Americans tended to think of a free Formosa as 
even more important to American interests than a free 
Korea, while in its relations with the United States the 
government of President Chiang Kai-shek tended to be some 
degrees more amenable to guidance than that of the stern 
old Korean patriot. In most other respects the two cases were 
similar. There was the same insistence on reconquering the 
entire national territory; the same dependence on the 
United States for the protection of the territory already held; 
the same economic stringency resulting from the mainte- 
nance of a large military establishment on an inadequate 
economic base; even the same difficulty in applying demo- 
cratic processes in the absence of a strong democratic tradi- 
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tion and in a political situation that was thoroughly ab- 
normal. 

Although political stability on Formosa still owed much 
to the virtual dictatorship of the Kuomintang party, Na- 
tionalist China continued through 1954 to observe the forms 
of constitutional government. Chiang Kai-shek was reelected 
by the Legislative Yuan on March 22 for a second six-year 
term as President, and Prime Minister Chen Cheng was 
elected Vice-President. The support accorded Chiang’s regime 
by the United States was not, however, dependent on the spe- 
cific quality of Chinese Nationalist democracy. Not only was 
Chiang’s government the custodian of a vitally important 
strategic position; politically, it represented the only “Chi- 
nese” alternative to the Peking regime, and its collapse 
could be expected to have disastrous psychological reper- 
cussions throughout Asia, notably among the 12 million 
“overseas Chinese” who already constituted a security prob- 
lem in more than one Southeast Asian country. 

The primary purpose of the economic assistance provided 
to Formosa through the Foreign Operations Administration, 
the total of which for fiscal 1955 was provisionally set at 
$110 million, was to assist in developing the island’s re- 
sources and help stabilize prices and ward off further infla- 
tion. Though considerable success along these lines was 
recorded during 1954, prospects for attaining economic self- 
sufficiency under the four-year program instituted the year 
before were proving increasingly difficult to reconcile with 
Formosa’s quasi-permanent function as an anti-Communist 
military camp. Primary emphasis was necessarily placed on 
the military rather than the economic aspects of the Ameri- 
can aid program. In addition to continuing deliveries of 
arms, ammunition, and equipment, two American destroyers 
were turned over to the Chinese Navy in 1954 and a begin- 
ning was made in reequipping the Chinese Air Force with 
F-86 jet aircraft, the first shipment of which arrived in time 
for the year-end air battles in the Formosa Strait. 

Unlike most anti-Communist countries in the Pacific, 
Formosa had not as yet benefited by any binding USS. se- 
curity guarantee. The “more comprehensive” regional 
security system which was the announced goal of the various 
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mutual security treaties concluded in the Pacific since 1951 
was one in which Formosa could not easily find a place in 
view of its special political situation and the coolness with 
which it was regarded by various other countries with in- 
terests in the Pacific. For practical purposes its security 
against aggression rested almost entirely on the unilateral 
decision of the United States to accord it the protection of 
the Seventh Fleet. This state of affairs had naturally been 
unsatisfactory to the Nationalist government, which as far 
back as December 1953 had suggested the conclusion of a 
bilateral mutual defense treaty with the United States. 
From the American point of view this proposal was open 
to some objection on the ground that it would involve a 
formal and permanent commitment to the Chinese Nation- 
alists, thus further limiting this country’s freedom of action 
in relation to the China problem and Far Eastern problems 
generally. Times had changed since the “unleashing” of the 
Chinese Generalissimo by the incoming Republican admin- 
istration in January 1953. While President Chiang and his 
government continued to stress their determination to re- 
conquer the China mainland, the United States in the 
months after the Geneva conference appeared chiefly in- 
terested in stabilizing the Far Eastern situation along exist- 
ing lines rather than in encouraging Nationalist ambitions 
as a treaty would be likely to do. Stabilization in the Far 
East, however, could hardly be brought about without the 
cooperation of the Nationalist government. A formal guar- 
antee, it was felt, might have a restraining effect on the Com- 
munists and might also make it easier for Chiang himself 
to avoid actions that would threaten to upset the apple cart. 
The stages in the negotiation of the treaty can be briefly 
recounted. On his way back from Manila, Secretary Dulles 
stopped off at Taipei and undoubtedly discussed the plan 
with the Generalissimo. The matter was carried farther by 
Assistant Secretary Robertson, who went to Taipei in mid- 
October amid recurrent reports that the United States had 
persuaded the Chinese to discontinue their air operations 
against the mainland. According to a later State Depart- 
ment announcement (January 27, 1955), the subject of “‘pos- 
sible United Nations action to bring about a cessation of 
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hostilities” in the area was also discussed on this occasion, 
although ‘“‘no commitment was sought or made.” George K. 
C. Yeh, China’s Foreign Minister, proceeded to Washington 
for the final negotiations and signature of the treaty on De- 
cember 2, together with the preparation of a clarifying ex- 
change of notes dated December 10. 

In form, the Mutual Defense Treaty between the United 
States and the Republic of China® bore a close resem- 
blance to the other Pacific mutual security treaties. By the 
operative clause (Article V), each party recognized that “an 
armed attack in the West Pacific Area directed against the 
territories of either of the Parties would be dangerous to its 
own peace and safety,” and declared ‘that it would act to 
meet the common danger in accordance with its constitu- 
tional processes’”—the nature of the action being unspecified. 
The territories in question were defined in Article VI as 
(for China) Taiwan and the Pescadores and (for the United 
States) “the island territories in the West Pacific under its 
jurisdiction”; also “such other territories as may be deter- 
mined by mutual agreement.” Thus the Nationalist-held 
“offshore islands” along the China coast were not included. 
By Article VII, the Republic of China granted and the 
United States accepted the right “to dispose such United 
States land, air and sea forces in and about Taiwan and the 
Pescadores as may be required for their defense, as deter- 
mined by mutual agreement.” Concluded for an indefinite 
period but subject to termination by either party on one 
year’s notice, the treaty included the customary provisions 
relating to peaceful settlement of international disputes, 
self-help and mutual aid, free institutions and economic 
progress, consultation, reports to the U.N. Security Council, 
and consistency with the U.N. Charter. 

This text was severely criticized in Democratic quarters 
on the ground that it not only tied the United States more 
closely to the Nationalist cause but left the Nationalists free 
to attack the mainland and precipitate hostilities which 
might easily come to involve the United States. Chinese 
comments tended to strengthen this impression. While Sec- 
retary Dulles hailed the treaty (December 2) as proof that 
50 Ibid., pp. 360-362. 
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the United States would not “in any manner agree to the 
abandonment of Formosa and the Pescadores to Communist 
control,” both Nationalist Premier O. K. Yui (December 3) 
and President Chiang Kai-shek (December 31) claimed that 
it actually placed the Republic in a stronger position to at- 
tack the mainland. Foreign Minister Yeh asserted (December 
19) that the treaty contained no commitment not to attack 
the mainland, although he admitted that there were differ- 
ences with the United States on this question and that Na- 
tionalist China lacked the strength to launch an invasion 
by itself. 

What neither Washington nor Taipei disclosed until 
more than two months later (February 7, 1955) was the ex- 
istence of the supplementary notes which had been ex- 
changed between Secretary Dulles and Foreign Minister 
Yeh on December 10, 1954,54 which placed the whole trans- 
action in a different light and apparently went so far as to 
obligate the Nationalist government not to take any force- 
ful action without the prior agreement of the United States. 
Admittedly, said the notes, the Republic of China effectively 
controlled not only Formosa and the Pescadores but “other 
territory” (i.e., the offshore islands), with respect to which 
it also possessed “the inherent right of self-defense.” How- 
ever, the text continued: 


“In view of the obligations of the two Parties under the said 
Treaty, and of the fact that the use of force from either of these 
areas by either of the Parties affects the other, it is agreed that 
such use of force will be a matter of joint agreement, subject to 
action of an emergency character which is clearly an exercise of 
the inherent right of self-defense.” 


Apparently the Chinese Government was not expected 
even to strengthen its own forces in the offshore islands with- 
out American approval. “Military elements” which were “a 
product of joint effort and contribution by the two Parties” 
were not to be removed from the territories specified in the 
treaty (i.e., Formosa and the Pescadores) “to a degree which 
would substantially diminish the defensibility of such ter- 
ritories without mutual agreement.” 


51 Ibid., pp. 363-364. 
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In its broad outlines, this arrangement appeared consistent 
with what seemed the developing American purpose of sta- 
bilizing the situation in the Far East and minimizing the 
possibility of further hostilities being initiated by either 
Communists or anti-Communists. Like the recent treaty with 
Korea, the Formosa treaty in conjunction with the supple- 
mentary notes appeared to have a dual objective: (1) to as- 
sure the Chinese Nationalists (and their opponents) that 
the United States stood squarely behind them so far as the 
defense of their island stronghold was concerned; but also 
(2) to restrain them from undertaking hostilities against the 
mainland on their own account by making it clear that such 
ventures could not count on American support. It would be 
easy to exaggerate the clarity with which these alternatives 
were formulated in Washington, and the treaty as negoti- 
ated left open various important questions. Nevertheless the 
basic conception seems to have been the precise opposite of 
the one which had inspired the removal of restrictions on 
Nationalist action at the beginning of 1953. At that time 
the Nationalist President had ostensibly been left free, if 
not directly encouraged, to attack the mainland; now he was 
in effect being warned that if he attacked the mainland he 
would be strictly on his own. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the transaction, 
however, was the omission of any but the most passing refer- 
ence to the Nationalist-held offshore islands which had been 
under mounting Communist attack for the past three 
months. This exclusion from a treaty of mutual defense of 
the one area immediately involved in the defense of one of 
the parties was certainly not due to inadvertence, and can 
hardly have been very satisfactory to the Taiwan govern- 
ment even if it had the advantage of leaving the Communists 
uncertain how far they could safely extend their military 
moves. So far as the United States was concerned, Secretary 
Dulles had made it plain (December 1) that the treaty did 
not promote, demote, or otherwise affect the status of the 
offshore islands. It did not obligate the United States to de- 
fend them; but neither did it prevent us from doing so if 
we concluded that such action was necessary in order to en- 
sure the defense of Formosa itself. In view of the fact that 
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the islands had been garrisoned with the encouragement of 
the United States and formed an integral part of the Nation- 
alist military system, it seemed quite possible that we might 
feel called upon to do so in case the Communists attacked, 
even though our action would probably not be regarded 
with much sympathy by some of our allies. 

An element of calculated risk was plainly involved, for 
the United States as well as for the Communists. If the Com- 
munists took the risk of attacking, the United States would 
have to make up its mind whether to let the offshore islands 
go or whether it must intervene to defend them. According 


to Mr. Dulles (December 1), the decision would be up to the 
President: 


“As I have said several times, the injunction to our armed 
forces is to defend Formosa and the Pescadores. Now, whether 
or not in any particular case the defense of these offshore islands 
by reason of the nature of those islands or the nature of the at- 
tack against them is such that it is deemed part of the defense 
of Formosa, that would be a matter which on the first instance at 
least the military people would advise, and the President would 
probably make the final decision.” 5? 


That such a determination would have to be made in the 
near future seemed by no means unlikely in view of the 
tempo of Communist military activity in the Formosa Strait 
as 1954 closed. 


Readjustments in Indochina 


Farther south in Indochina, there was no such imminent 
threat to the provisional status quo established at Geneva; 
there was only a pervasive uncertainty and instability which 
might make it impossible fully to carry out the armistice ar- 
rangements or, for that matter, to stabilize the “free” parts 
of Indochina on any terms.®* Speaking through Ho Chi 


52 According to Shepley, loc. cit., p. 77, “Dulles has never doubted . . . that 
Eisenhower would have regarded an attack on Quemoy and the Matsus as an 
attack on Formosa.” The President stated on January 19, 1956 that he had 
not made up his mind in advance as to how he would react to such an at- 
tack, since “the character of the attack .. . had to determine . . . whether it 
was an attack all-out against Formosa or whether it was strictly and com- 
pletely local.” 

53 For more detailed accounts, see Ellen J. Hammer, The Struggle for Indo- 
china Continues: Geneva to Bandung (Stanford, Stanford University Press, 
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Minh, the Communist “Democratic Republic of Vietnam” 
had already made clear its determination to “liberate” the 
whole of Vietnam and presumably Laos and Cambodia as 
well; and neither Peking nor Moscow had said anything 
that could suggest serious disagreement with this objective. 
For the time being, however, the armistice agreements were 
being observed with reasonable fidelity and the principal 
difficulties for the United States, France, and the peoples of 
Indochina lay in the absence of a sound material and psy- 
chological basis for reconstruction. 

Cambodia and Laos presented fewer problems than Viet- 
nam, having been less heavily infiltrated by the Communists, 
avoided formal partition, and achieved an independence 
which the United States was eager to help them consolidate. 
American Ambassadors were promptly accredited to both 
governments, and the White House announced that Ameri- 
can aid would henceforth be channeled directly to them 
rather than through the French. Although Cambodia faced 
a potential security problem from indigenous Communist 
bands and claimed that some Vietminh regulars had also 
been left behind, no armed disturbances were reported up 
to the end of the year. Laos faced a rather more serious in- 
ternal problem, since the Laotian Government had not suc- 
ceeded in asserting its authority in the provinces of Samneua 
and Phongsaly, the concentration areas for the Vietminh- 
sponsored Pathet-Lao forces. This situation appeared to con- 
tradict the Geneva pledges of respect for Laotian territorial 
and political integrity and might cause difficulty in connec- 
tion with the elections scheduled for 1955. 

The situation in Vietnam, largest of the three Associated 
States, was complicated not only by the armistice provisions 
calling for a regrouping of combatant forces throughout 
the country, but also by a fundamental difference of ap- 
proach between the U.S. and French authorities both on 
the spot and in Washington and Paris. The United States, 
which had opposed the partition of Vietnam and had not 
been a party to the Geneva settlement, nevertheless tended 
to look upon partition as an accomplished fact which called 





1955), and Bernard B. Fall, “Indochina Since Geneva,” Pacific Affairs, v. 28 
(March 1955), Pp. 3-25- 
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for maximum efforts to establish Southern Vietnam on a 
viable, independent basis. Americans were inclined to dis- 
count the Geneva provisions for the reunification of Vietnam 
through nationwide free elections in 1956. The Vietnamese 
Government had not agreed to this arrangement; the pro- 
visions for international control gave little assurance that 
the elections would be genuinely free; and many experts 
feared that the Communists, barring a change in the polit- 
ical atmosphere, might emerge victorious from nationwide 
elections even if held under conditions of complete freedom. 
As in Korea and Germany, the United States took the at- 
titude that while the division in itself was deplorable and 
every reasonable effort should be made to obviate it, the 
immediately essential thing was to strengthen the non- 
Communist or anti-Communist half of the country what- 
ever might happen in the section under Communist control. 

The attitude of France, with its large economic stake in 
both Northern and Southern Vietnam, was somewhat differ- 
ent. The Geneva agreements and the independence of Viet- 
nam spelled a severe limitation on French influence in both 
parts of the country; but the French Government and es- 
pecially the French officials and businessmen in Vietnam 
itself seemed determined to preserve such interests and in- 
fluence as they still possessed. The new French Delegate- 
General in North Vietnam emphasized the desirability of 
“coexistence” with the Vietminh in the new situation cre- 
ated by the Geneva agreements. In Southern Vietnam, the 
French seemed more concerned with preserving their own 
footholds than with building up the strongly anti-Commu- 
nist (and anti-French) regime of Premier Diem, to which 
the United States was throwing increasing support. These 
basic Franco-American differences lent an additional dimen- 
sion to the complicated problems connected with carrying 
out the armistice arrangements and hastening political and 
military reconstruction in the south. 

The military provisions of the Vietnam armistice were 
carried out without major incident. Hanoi was duly evacu- 
ated by the French on October 9g, followed three weeks later 
by the area of Haiduong, midway between Hanoi and Hai- 
phong; Haiphong itself would not have to be surrendered 
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until the spring of 1955. Regrouping and withdrawal of 
Vietminh forces in the south was more difficult to verify 
because of the insurgents’ indigenous character and well- 
organized guerrilla structure. Although some 150,000 Viet- 
minh troops with their families were transported north on 
Polish and Russian vessels, it was impossible to determine 
how many agents and partisans had been left behind. Com- 
plaints that the limitations on military build-up were being 
violated were made by both sides, and Secretary Dulles ob- 
served on November g that he was not satisfied with Viet- 
minh implementation of the armistice and felt the northern 
regime was taking actions which violated the spirit if not 
the letter of the agreement. As in Korea, however, there was 
no indication that either side contemplated an early resump- 
tion of hostilities. 

The most glaring departure from the armistice provisions 
occurred in connection with the return of prisoners of war 
and the movement of refugees. The exchange of prisoners 
and civilian internees was delayed by Vietminh obstruction, 
and although the French surrendered more than 9,000 pris- 
oners and 59,000 internees, the enemy released fewer than 
13,500 Captives (and 655 internees) out of the 40,000 they 
were reputed to hold. Most of the Vietnamese prisoners, 
they claimed, had joined the army of the “Democratic Re- 
public of Vietnam.’’ Meanwhile an enormous refugee prob- 
lem had been created by tens of thousands of Vietnamese 
civilians who sought to escape southward in company with 
French civilians and military personnel. There were fre- 
quent reports that the Vietminh was impeding the departure 
of Vietnamese civilians, principally Roman Catholics, many 
of whom had put to sea in flimsy boats and rafts in the vain 
endeavor to reach Haiphong for embarkation southward. 
Following appeals to the International Control Commission, 
approximately 400,000 civilians were evacuated southward 
before the end of the year, in addition to 25,000 French 
civilians and approximately 110,000 French Union and 
Vietnamese military personnel. Nearly half of this number 
were transported with U.S. naval and other aid. 


54For details cf. Department of State Buletin, v. 32 (February 7, 1955), pp- 
222-229. 
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In other respects the Vietminh seemed to be ruling its 
new domain with a moderation similar to that of the 
Chinese Communists in the early months following their 
victory in China. The orderly and restrained behavior of 
the Vietminh troops on taking over Hanoi made a particu- 
larly strong impression. Ho Chi Minh repeatedly promised 
not to molest French business interests, invited French 
businessmen and residents to remain in or return to Hanoi, 
and even hinted at the possibility of North Vietnam remain- 
ing within the French Union. At the same time his regime 
moved to solidify its relations with the U.S.S.R. and Com- 
munist China, receiving ambassadors from both countries 
and entering into agreements with Communist China (De- 
cember 28) under which Peking was to provide advisers, 
technicians, and equipment for communications and water 
conservation projects. A certain amount of prestige was 
gained by the attentions of other foreign statesmen, notably 
through Prime Minister Nehru’s visit to Hanoi on his way 
to Communist China and by an invitation to attend the 
Asian-African conference scheduled for 1955. (See below.) 

Whether or not the Vietminh would succeed in its an- 
nounced ambition of taking over the whole of Vietnam, 
through electoral or other means, would depend largely on 
the ability of the Vietnamese national government under 
Premier Diem to cope with the manifold problems left it 
by the armistice—problems of caring for refugees and desti- 
tute persons, establishing internal order and asserting its 
own authority, and completing the negotiations with France 
for independence. Since his appointment in early June, 
Premier Diem had manifested a measure of personal integ- 
rity and national and anti-Communist feeling which went 
far to balance his deficiencies in administrative capacity and 
the lukewarm support accorded him by the French, by Bao 
Dai, Vietnam’s nominal Chief of State, and by various im- 
portant elements within the country. These qualities were 
to assure him the unwavering support of the United States 
even at a time when he could not count on much other back- 
ing either in Paris or in his own country. 

The formal transfer of authority agreed upon in June 
occasioned few difficulties, and it was announced on Sep- 
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tember 7 that France had decided to give Vietnam full in- 
dependence before the end of 1954. On September 16, 
Premier Diem took over the control of Vietnam’s police, 
justice, and security departments and public utilities. Dis- 
cussion with France and the other Associated States in Paris 
was meanwhile preparing the way for dissolution of the 
existing quadripartite economic and financial arrangements 
as a further step toward full economic independence. As 
with Laos and Cambodia, the United States had determined 
after conversations with the French to channel its aid di- 
rectly to Vietnam in future.55 

In exercising this new authority Premier Diem faced seri- 
ous opposition from some of his own compatriots, notably 
from within the army and from the leaders of certain re- 
ligious and other bodies (Hoa Hao, Cao Dai, and Binh 
Xuyen) which maintained private armed forces and were 
powerful in the Vietnamese underworld. For months during 
late 1954, South Vietnam was in a state of open crisis result- 
ing from growing differences between the Premier and the 
Chief of Staff, General Nguyen Van Hinh, whose retirement 
from active service failed to halt his intrigues against the 
government. Meanwhile Bao Dai attempted to manipulate 
the situation from France by remote control, apparently 
yielding to U.S. pressure to retain Premier Diem but him- 
self putting pressure on Diem to include hostile elements 
in his government. Although representatives of the religious 
sects were permitted to enter the cabinet, Diem successfully 
resisted all attempts to overthrow the government from 
within. 

In thus facing down his internal enemies, Premier Diem 
could count on the strong and open support of the United 
States. A letter from President Eisenhower (October 23) *® 
assured him that Washington was seeking ways of making 
its aid more effective and that the U.S. Ambassador (Donald 
R. Heath) would examine with him “how an intelligent 
program of American aid given directly to your Govern- 
ment can serve to assist Viet-Nam in its present hour of 


55 U.S.-French communiqué, September 29, in Documents on American For- 
eign Relations, 1954, pp. 364-365. 
56 Ibid., pp. 366-367. 
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trial” and make it more capable of “resisting attempted sub- 
version or aggression through military means.” It was to be 
hoped, said the President, that such aid, in combination 
with Vietnamese efforts, would “contribute effectively 
toward an independent Viet-Nam endowed with a strong 
Government . . . so responsive to the nationalist aspirations 
of its people, so enlightened in purpose and effective in per- 
formance that it will be respected both at home and abroad 
and discourage any who might wish to impose a foreign 
ideology on your free people.” 

An even more direct intervention on behalf of the Diem 
government (and, by implication at least, against its do- 
mestic and French critics) was the designation on November 
3 of General J. Lawton Collins as a special U.S. representa- 
tive in Vietnam to “coordinate” U.S. operations and assist 
the government in coping with its “present critical prob- 
lems.” ** His purpose, said General Collins on November 17, 
was to bring every possible aid to the Diem government and 
to that government only; and he further revealed (though 
without immediate French confirmation) that the United 
States was at long last preparing to take over from the 
French the training of the Vietnamese army. Although he 
emphasized that this responsibility would be carried out 
under over-all French supervision, it was evident that 
French influence was rapidly being supplanted by American 
influence as the decisive external factor in Vietnamese life. 
This rapid transformation did not sit well with French 
quarters in South Vietnam. There were repeated indications 
of tension between American and French authorities, with 
the former freely accusing the latter of sabotaging their 
efforts. 

An attempt at “normalizing” Franco-American relations 
with respect to the Associated States was one of the purposes 
of Premier Mendés-France’s visit to Washington in Novem- 
ber, which helped to clarify the situation if not to cure it. 
The joint U.S.-French communiqué issued on November 
20 5§ confirmed previous understandings on common French 
and American objectives in Indochina, and spoke of agree- 


57 Ibid., pp. 367-368. 
58 Ibid., pp. 79-80. 
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ment on “coordinated procedures and periodic reviews 
required to carry out the policies of France and the 
United States in that area designed to assist the Associated 
States to maintain their freedom and independence.” Still 
unresolved, apparently, were the important questions of 
how much American aid would be extended to the Associ- 
ated States, what precise role the United States would play 
in training the Vietnamese troops, and how much support 
would be given to the existing Vietnamese government. 

Further planning in Washington, Paris, and Saigon had 
resulted by the end of the year in general concurrence along 
the following lines: (1) Both France and the United States 
would continue to support the Diem government, while at- 
tempting to broaden its base and promote reform measures. 
(2) U.S. aid to Vietnam in 1955 might total as much as $500 
million, of which $100 million would be allocated to the 
French forces, $300 million to the Vietnamese army, and 
$100 million for refugee resettlement and economic develop- 
ment. (3) The French Union and Vietnamese forces, num- 
bering about 150,000 and 200,000 respectively, would each 
be reduced by about one-third during 1955. Previously it 
had been planned to increase the size of the Vietnamese 
army as the French forces withdrew, but reports from the 
field had convinced Washington that a smaller, more re- 
liable and more highly trained force would be more effec- 
tive. Both French and Vietnamese quarters expressed some 
reservations about these sharp reductions, but with the 
United States now footing most of the bill there could be no 
question of holding out against Washington’s considered 
military opinion. 

On December 29, meanwhile, the Associated States had 
won full financial and economic independence through an 
agreement with France that gave each state the right to issue 
its own currency while maintaining for the time being the 
existing parity between the various national currencies and 
the French franc. A new customs agreement was still to be 
concluded, but in the meantime the three states agreed to 
accord each other freedom of navigation on the Mekong 
River. In token of their new status, Washington announced 
on December 31 that beginning next day U.S. financial aid 
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would be supplied directly to the governments of Vietnam, 
Cambodia, and Laos. Although the Diem government still 
faced a serious internal crisis and the ultimate role of Cam- 
bodia and Laos remained somewhat uncertain, the founda- 
tions of independence in all three states were now in place. 


The United States and Japan 


Under other circumstances than those of 1954, the situa- 
tion of Japan would probably have loomed more conspicu- 
ously in the varied panorama of American Far Eastern 
policy. Even amid the turmoil of Geneva it was apparent 
to many that it was Japan, much more than any of the small 
countries on the Chinese periphery, that stood out as the 
ultimate prize of the Far East in both Communist and 
American calculations. The desire to neutralize Japan as a 
potentially hostile factor, and perhaps to gain eventual con- 
trol of its position and resources, undoubtedly lay behind 
many acts of Communist policy in the Far East and may even 
have played a part in the planning of the Korean war. For 
the United States, the maintenance of Japan within the 
non-Communist or anti-Communist orbit was considered 
equally vital. It was Japan that President Eisenhower iden- 
tified on June 22, at a moment when the fate of Indochina 
was swaying in the balance, as “the key” to the defense of 
the Western Pacific: 


‘, .. it becomes absolutely mandatory to us, and to our safety, 
that the Japanese nation do not fall under the domination of 
the Iron Curtain countries, or specifically the Kremlin. If the 
Kremlin controls them, all of that great capacity would be 
turned against the free world. All of the soldiers, and all of the 
armies they could possibly use, it would be produced from be- 
hind them, possibly all of the air force they could use. Japan 
could be given the task of producing all great navies that they 
need. And the Pacific would become a Communist lake.” 


Even our current concern with Southeast Asia, the Presi- 
dent indicated, was largely motivated by Japan’s need to 
trade with that area if it was to “make a living” and be pre- 
vented from “going to the Communists.” 

Since the San Francisco peace treaty had restored Japan 
to the position of a fully independent and sovereign nation, 
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its preservation as a member of the free world depended 
much less on the United States than on the attitudes and 
actions of the Japanese people and their government. At 
the moment, substantial U.S. military forces were stationed 
in and around Japan for the defense of that country and the 
Western Pacific area generally; these forces, however (with 
the exception of those in Okinawa), were intended to remain 
there only until Japan itself should be in a position to as- 
sume responsibility for its own defense—a moment that the 
United States was desirous of hastening as much as possible. 
The outstanding current issue in Japanese affairs, therefore, 
concerned Japan’s rate of progress toward a condition in 
which the United States could be relieved of these special 
responsibilities. A secondary though perhaps more funda- 
mental problem had to do with Japan’s broad political at- 
titude in relation to the East-West struggle, and its success 
in overcoming certain unfavorable conditions, primarily of 
an economic nature, which limited its role as a “sustaining 
member of the free world.” 

The basic difficulty that faced American policy in Japan, 
as in so many other areas, was the failure of the Japanese 
people to view the threat of international Communism—es- 
pecially in its military aspect—with the same seriousness 
with which it was regarded in Washington. Rearmament 
and other measures which the United States considered 
vital to the safety of Japan and the free world were viewed 
by Japanese at best as troublesome, at worst as dangerous 
and provocative. Many Japanese no doubt realized that 
their country’s security and economic viability were de- 
pendent on the continued help of the United States, and 
that this condition demanded a large degree of cooperation 
with American policy. Yet the main current of Japanese 
opinion since the conclusion of the peace treaty had flowed 
in an opposite direction. Anti-Americanism was not merely 
the stock in trade of Japan’s small Communist party but 
affected wide sections of the population, which resented 
the presence of U.S. military forces and installations even 
more than they resented this country’s pressure to adopt a 
more vigorous anti-Communist posture. These tendencies 
found expression both in demands for a more “independent” 
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foreign policy and in a reaction against various internal re- 
forms instituted by the American military occupation. 

A sharp stimulus to anti-American feeling was the mishap 
suffered by the Japanese fishing vessel Fukuryu Maru (For- 
tunate Dragon), whose 23-man crew had been exposed to 
radioactive fall-out resulting from the March 1 hydrogen 
bomb test, and one of whom subsequently died. Though 
technically without responsibility for the incident (the vessel 
had been within the well-publicized danger limits), the 
United States made considerable efforts to alleviate the shock 
to Japanese sensibilities. American physicians and scientists 
were sent to Japan, and financial negotiations were under- 
taken with a view to compensation ‘“‘without reference to 
the question of legal liability.” ®® But these actions could 
not dispel the adverse psychological effect on a people which 
knew the horrors of nuclear bombardment at first hand, had 
some reason to fear the effects of radioactive contamination 
on its fish supply and fishing industry, and proved highly 
susceptible to alarmist rumors. In no country did the United 
States suffer more heavily for its efforts to develop an effec- 
tual deterrent against Communist aggression. 

Even without the H-bomb, Japan’s full alignment with 
American policy would have been made difficult by the de- 
mands of mere subsistence in a country whose livelihood 
was peculiarly dependent on foreign trade and shipping in 
a world where international competition was growing 
steadily keener. Inevitably, the cost of an adequate Japanese 
self-defense program would cut heavily into the nation’s 
meager resources and could not conceivably be assumed 
unless wider opportunities were found for Japan to earn its 
way within the economic system of the free world. The end- 
ing of hostilities in Korea had deprived Japan of an impor- 
tant source of foreign exchange, and by 1953 the country’s 
trade gap had widened to an annual figure of $1,135 million. 
Already the limited prospects for trade with the free world 
had led to demands for the opening of large-scale commer- 
cial exchanges with Communist China and the Soviet Union 
—exchanges which might or might not prove as advantageous 
as was imagined, but in any case would run directly counter 
59 Department of State Bulletin, v. 32 (January 17, 1955), P. 90. 
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to American economic policy and might easily entail un- 
desirable political consequences. Over a period of years the 
continuance of this situation might well undermine Japan’s 
attachment to the free world. Meanwhile it was a substantial 
impediment to any plan of rearmament such as the United 
States was urging. 

With all these difficulties to contend with, it was remark- 
able that the Liberal (i.e., conservative) government headed 
by Premier Shigeru Yoshida had gone as far as it had in 
preparation for a Japanese defense build-up. Despite consti- 
tutional limitations, the country already possessed a National 
Self-Defense Force with an authorized strength of 110,000, 
and plans for doubling or trebling that figure were already 
in existence. Since July 1953, negotiations with the United 
States looking toward the conclusion of a military aid agree- 
ment providing for American equipment and training had 
been under way—though subject to the sharply limiting con- 
ditions that (1) Japan would not be expected to undertake 
any military obligations other than those of self-defense; 
(2) its defense build-up would not proceed fast enough to 
threaten political or economic stability; and (3) the growth 
of Japanese defense forces should be matched by a reduc- 
tion in Japan’s contribution to the support of U.S. forces, 
which would be withdrawn as soon as Japanese forces were 
able to defend the country. 

This Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement was finally 
signed in Tokyo on March 8, 1954 and came into effect on 
May 1, 1954.°° Primarily concerned with the legal and other 
conditions which would govern the administration of the 
aid program, it included the customary undertaking by 
Japan to “make, consistent with the political and economic 
stability of Japan, the full contribution permitted by its 
manpower, resources, facilities and general economic con- 
dition to the development and maintenance of its own de- 
fensive strength and the defensive strength of the free 
world.” On the other hand, it was explicitly recognized 
“that, in the planning of a defense assistance program for 
Japan, economic stability will be an essential element for 
consideration in the development of its defense capacities, 
6° Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1954, pp. 332-339- 
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and that Japan can contribute only to the extent permitted 
by its general economic condition and capacities.” The 
amount of U.S. military aid to be furnished was not speci- 
fied, although it had been understood that the allotment 
for fiscal year 1954 came to $115 million. U.S. Ambassador 
John M. Allison epitomized the general tenor of the arrange- 
ment in pointing out (March 8) that Japan was not required 
to “send its young men abroad” or subordinate the “eco- 
nomic rehabilitation of its people to a purely military ef- 
fort’ —although, he added, the agreement did bring “one 
step nearer the time when the Japanese people will not need 
to rely on American forces for protection.” 

That Japan could ever hope to dispense with American 
protection while insisting that its own forces must never be 
sent out of the country seemed quite utopian, to say the least. 
Yet it was only with this limitation that the Japanese authori- 
ties were prepared to raise a self-defense force at all, and the 
principle was solemnly reiterated in connection with the 
legislation required to put Japan’s armed forces on a per- 
manent footing (June 2). Total personnel was fixed for the 
time being at 164,528—an army of 130,000, a navy of 15,808, 
and an air force of 6,287, together with a staff corps of 
12,433. Premier Yoshida had meanwhile assured the public 
that Japan would still be too weak to join in any collective 
defense organization such as the proposed Southeast Asia 
pact. 

In implementation of these arrangements, two American 
destroyers and two destroyer escorts were loaned to Japan 
during 1954 and over 400 Japanese seamen received training 
in the United States. Flight training was also provided to a 
small number of Japanese airmen. Enlistments for the new 
forces were initially brisk, and before the end of the year 
all American ground forces in the northern island of Hok- 
kaido had been replaced by Japanese ground troops. Though 
there was no prospect that Japanese forces would be able 
to assume full defense responsibility in the foreseeable 
future, it seemed possible that the remaining American 
ground troops could eventually be withdrawn while the 
United States continued to provide essential naval and air 
protection. 
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The Yoshida Mission 


A part of the difficulty experienced in taking even these 
modest steps was attributable to the precarious parliamentary 
situation of the Yoshida government, which was under 
heavy attack both for its alleged pro-Americanism and for 
alleged corrupt practices involving Mr. Yoshida’s Liberal 
party. By early June, opposition to the government program 
had become so tumultuous that the Premier was forced to 
postpone a proposed good-will visit to the United States and 
other foreign capitals. The proposed tour had been sharply 
criticized by Mr. Yoshida’s opponents, both rightist and 
leftist, many of whom apparently feared he would return 
from abroad with concessions that would assist him in re- 
maining in office. The results of the mission, when it took 
place in the autumn, failed to justify these apprehensions, 
although Mr. Yoshida did secure in Washington a frank dis- 
cussion of Japan’s problems as well as promises to consider 
a number of his specific requests. 

According to the Washington communiqué issued on No- 
vember 10, the matters “reviewed” by Mr. Yoshida with 
President Eisenhower and various cabinet-level officials in- 
cluded, among others, the problem of Japanese assets vested 
by the United States during World War II; Communist 
efforts to weaken and discredit free government in Asia; a 
Japanese request for “expedited consideration of the cases 
of war criminals’; and the status of the American-occupied 
Ryukyu and Bonin islands, over which Japan retained “‘re- 
sidual sovereignty.” In none of these matters were any com- 
mitments made public. American representatives “expressed 
regret” over the Fortunate Dragon incident and emphasized 
their dedication to developing the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. The President and the Premier “reaffirmed the spirit 
of friendly cooperation” between the two nations, and agreed 
that both governments ‘“‘would, in cooperation with the free 
nations of Asia, continue their united efforts to maintain 
and promote the peace and prosperity of Asia.” Premier 
Yoshida stressed Japan’s determination “to make a full con- 
tribution to those efforts” and its desire “‘to cooperate wher- 
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ever possible in the development of economic strength by 
the free nations of Asia.” 

Japan’s economic situation was also discussed in some 
detail, with full recognition on both sides that Japanese well- 
being was a matter of general concern, dependent both on 
constructive Japanese policies and on expansion of trade 
with other countries. The United States reaffirmed its in- 
tention to cooperate in Japanese efforts to this end; agreed 
to sell Japan additional agricultural commodities, some of 
the proceeds of which could be used for investment pur- 
poses; and discussed the establishment of a productivity 
program in Japan and the benefits to be expected from Jap- 
anese participation in Asian economic development. To sup- 
plement an earlier series of economic agreements (March 
8) ®2 which provided, among other things, for selling to 
Japan for local currency surplus agricultural commodities 
to a value of $50 million, a new agreement was presently 
worked out under which such sales would be increased to 
$85, million in fiscal 1955 and the greater part of the local 
currency proceeds would be loaned back to Japan for its 
own investment program. 


Japan’s Economic Dilemma 


Thanks in part to such assistance but mainly to the in- 
dustry and self-denial of the Japanese people, Japan’s gen- 
eral economic position was showing considerable improve- 
ment. National and per capita income in 1954 exceeded pre- 
war levels, and inflationary trends were held in check. A 
sharp limitation on imports resulted in cutting the trade 
deficit in half, while U.S. expenditure in the country suf- 
ficed to produce a modest surplus in the over-all balance of 
payments. Unfortunately the austerity program under which 
these gains were achieved resulted also in a contraction of 
internal economic activity, increased unemployment, and 
a slowing in the rate of increase in industrial output. 

Supplementing Japan’s endeavor to pursue sound eco- 
nomic policies at home was its search for increased trade and 
other economic opportunities abroad. Trade discussions 
were carried on and agreements concluded in 1954 with a 
62 Department of State Bulletin, v. 30 (April 5, 1954), PP- 523-525- 
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number of countries in both hemispheres. Efforts to gain a 
foothold in Southeast Asia were furthered by Japan’s admis- 
sion to membership in the U.N. Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East (ECAFE) and the Colombo Plan for 
Economic Development in South and South-East Asia. Full 
participation in Southeast Asian development was still 
blocked, however, by the absence of normal relations with 
Burma, Indonesia, and the Philippines. A peace treaty with 
Burma was signed in Rangoon on November 5, based on a 
reparations agreement whereby Japan would make available 
in the next ten years about $250 million in machinery, goods, 
loans, and technical assistance; but a similar agreement with 
the Philippines, envisaging total payments of $400 million, 
was rejected by that country as inadequate. Reparations ne- 
gotiations with Indonesia failed to produce a satisfactory 
formula, nor was it possible to resume negotiations for a 
settlement of Japanese-Korean problems. 

Japan’s place in the trading system of the free world as 
a whole was closely dependent upon its position among the 
contracting parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT), with whom it had become provisionally 
associated in 1953. At the instance of the United States, a 
special meeting of GATT’s 34 contracting parties was 
scheduled to begin in February 1955 to consider Japan’s 
entrance into the agreement as a full partner, a step which 
would normally entail a reduction of duties on Japanese 
goods and a pledge of nondiscriminatory treatment of Japan- 
ese imports by all other participants. The practical signifi- 
cance of such action, if taken, would depend on the specific 
tariff concessions which Japan might secure either through 
bilateral bargaining or through triangular arrangements 
sponsored by the United States. Fear of Japanese competi- 
tion was reviving in various European countries, notably 
Great Britain, which seemed likely to oppose any conces- 
sions that might harm British textile or other home indus- 
tries. That the United States was not free from similar ap- 
prehensions became evident when hearings were initiated 
in Washington in December in preparation for the February 
conference. (Cf. Chapter IT.) 
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Japan and the Communist World 


The prospect of economic rebuffs by the free world in- 
evitably heightened the pressure within Japan for establish- 
ing “normal” economic relations with the countries of the 
Soviet bloc—even if the price should be a weakening of 
political ties with the West. Prospects for large-scale com- 
mercial exchanges with the U.S.S.R. and Communist China 
were perhaps less bright than the Japanese liked to imagine, 
but Moscow and Peking lost no opportunity to dangle the 
bait of increased trade before Japanese business and labor 
interests. A barter agreement with the U.S.S.R. was actually 
concluded in July, and Japanese exports to the Chinese 
mainland increased sharply (from $4.5 million in 1953 to 
$19 million in 1954), thanks to a relaxation of embargoes 
within the limits set by the Coordinating Committee on 
East-West ‘Trade (Chapter II). 

As in Korea, there was some doubt as to whether it was 
Moscow or Peking that carried primary responsibility for 
Communist relations with Japan. Historically the Japanese 
Communist party derived from Soviet rather than Chinese 
experience, and Mr. Molotov seemed to be taking the in- 
itiative on behalf of the Soviet Government (September 11) 
in urging the “normalizing” of Soviet-Japanese relations, 
expanded economic and cultural contacts, and a break with 
existing Japanese policies dictated by the “U.S. ruling 
circles.” ® But the U.S.S.R. and Communist China appeared 
wholly at one in relation to Japan on the occasion of the 
later Khrushchev-Bulganin visit to Peking. Not only did 
they agree on the withdrawal from Port Arthur of the Soviet 
forces stationed there ostensibly because of the danger of 
Japanese “‘aggression’’; they also issued a special declaration 
(October 11) ® deploring Japan’s current “‘distressful situa- 
tion” and urging its people to emancipate themselves from 
“foreign dependence” and establish “normal relations of 
broad economic cooperation and cultural intercourse with 
other countries, primarily with their neighbours.”” Both Com- 
munist governments, they said, were ready “to take steps 


63 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1954, pp. 339-341. 
64 Tbid., pp. 327-328. 
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to normalize their relations with Japan” and would fully 
support Japan’s endeavors “to secure the conditions for her 
peaceful and independent development.” 

Such blandishments were difficult to ignore and seem to 
have played a definite, if elusive, part in the year-end polit- 
ical overturn which followed Premier Yoshida’s return from 
the United States. The immediate cause of this development 
was the emergence of a new conservative party, the Japan 
Democratic party, formed in Mr. Yoshida’s absence through 
the merger of a group of dissatisfied Liberals under Ichiro 
Hatoyama with the Progressive party of Mamoru Shigemitsu. 
Faced with the virtual disappearance of his support in 
parliament, Premier Yoshida resigned and was replaced 
on December g by Mr. Hatoyama as head of a “care- 
taker government” in which Mr. Shigemitsu became Foreign 
Minister. Although the professed objectives of the new gov- 
ernment differed but slightly from those of its predecessor, 
a subtle change could be detected in the tone of its foreign 
policy pronouncements, and to most Japanese its virtue 
clearly resided largely in being somewhat less closely iden- 
tified with the United States. 

Expressing Japan’s readiness to adjust trade relations with 
the Communist countries and restore diplomatic relations 
with the U.S.S.R., Mr. Shigemitsu sounded perhaps slightly 
less perfunctory than his predecessor. On their side, the 
Chinese and especially the Russians, with whom Japan had 
not yet concluded a peace treaty, seemed definitely receptive 
to entering into negotiations with the new government. Mr. 
Molotov took pains to deny any impression that Japan would 
be required to cut its ties with the West before discussions 
could begin (December 16). The opening of formal Japanese- 
Soviet contacts would not in itself betoken any weakening 
of Japan’s attachment to the West. It might even give the 
Japanese a useful insight into Communist aims and methods. 
Whether it would accelerate Japan’s lagging defense effort 
was another question. Until a more adequate place was de- 
veloped for Japan within the orbit of the free world, Com- 
munist enticements would always threaten in some degree 
to undermine its attachment to the democratic community. 
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Friends in Southeast Asia 


Among the independent states of Southeast Asia which 
were now more or less threatened by Communist expan- 
sionism, the Philippines had long occupied a unique place 
in American affections. Such problems as occasionally arose 
between the two governments were greatly reduced in gravity 
by the existence of a common understanding regarding the 
essentials of Philippine-American friendship—an under- 
standing strongly reaffirmed by Secretary Dulles on Septem- 
ber 5 at a meeting in Manila of the United States-Philippine 
Council newly set up under the Mutual Defense treaty of 
1951. Though unable to accede to Philippine proposals for 
additional military assistance which were said to total around 
$1 billion, Mr. Dulles called emphatic attention to the fact 
that if the Philippines were attacked, United States forces 
would react “immediately” and “automatically” *“—a very 
different situation from that obtaining in relation to the 
other members of the Manila pact. 

American support of the Philippines, moreover, was by 
no means confined to the field of military defense. More 
fully than in some other countries whose political solidarity 
was less evident, it seemed to reflect Mr. Dulles’ observation 
(July 23) that it was also essential in Southeast Asia to pre- 
vent “Communist subversion which, taking advantage of 
economic dislocations and social injustice, might weaken 
and finally overthrow the non-Communist governments.” 
The Philippines, with American assistance, had successfully 
ridden out such a challenge on the part of the Communist- 
led Hukbalahap movement, which by 1954 was trailing off 
into nuisance raids; and the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration was continuing its support of President Magsaysay’s 
efforts to improve internal conditions through agrarian and 
social reform and economic development. Somewhat similar 
considerations underlay an important agreement on revision 
of the basic U.S.-Philippine trade agreement of 1946 (De- 
cember 15), the general effect of which would be to grant 
the Philippines certain tariff advantages in the hope that 


65 New York Times, September 5, 1954. 
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it would “sooner succeed in attaining a better balanced eco- 
nomic status as a free nation.” ® 

Thailand’s decision to join in the Manila pact, in spite 
of its uncomfortable proximity to Communist China and 
its difficulties in connection with the Indochina fighting, 
added new credits to an anti-Communist record which as- 
sured it the warm support of the United States both locally 
and in international councils. In addition to assigning one 
of its most highly esteemed diplomats (John E. Peurifoy) as 
Ambassador to Bangkok, the State Department made a vigor- 
ous though unsuccessful effort to secure the election of 
Thailand’s Foreign Minister, Prince Wan Waithayakon, as 
President of the Ninth U.N. Assembly. (See Chapter VII.) 
Though Thailand’s hopes for a direct commitment of U.S. 
forces under the Manila pact were doomed to disappoint- 
ment, a program of increased military and technical assist- 
ance was announced by the Defense Department, and further 
aid was provided for the construction of a major strategic 
highway as well as for “defense support” and “‘direct forces 
support” to help the country sustain its expanded defense 
program. 


The Economic Outlook 


Amid the emphasis on defense against aggression and sub- 
version that accompanied the conclusion of the Manila pact, 
it was generally recognized that over the longer run the 
strengthening of Asian freedom would also require a broad 
improvement in economic conditions and standards of liv- 
ing in both the participating and the nonparticipating coun- 
tries of the area. Much of the interest of the Asian parties in 
the treaty could be traced to a hope that it would strengthen 
their claims for economic assistance, and there had been 
some pressure at Manila for the establishment of a special 
economic organization paralleling the military arrangements. 
This proposal had been resisted by the United States on the 
ground that an exclusive economic organization in Asia 
would militate against over-all economic planning and might 
give the impression that this country was purchasing allies. 
Assurances were given, however, that enough “defense sup- 
6 Department of State Bulletin, v. 31 (December 27, 1954), pp. 981-982. 
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port” assistance would be provided to permit the mainte- 
nance of security forces at agreed levels and ensure that no 
member state would suffer economically through its partici- 
pation. 

Measures on a much vaster scale would nevertheless be re- 
quired if there was to be any general improvement of the 
depressed economic conditions that weighed so heavily on 
the area’s long-term prospects. Such authoritative reports as 
that of the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
(ECAFE) ® made clear that despite the recent emphasis on 
economic development schemes, real income remained below 
prewar levels in most parts of the area, while population 
growth continually threatened to cancel out whatever gains 
were made. Price fluctuations for major export products 
were a source of continued instability, and there had been 
little progress as yet toward the necessary diversification of 
national economies. Rice-exporting countries like Thailand 
and Burma faced special difficulty in disposing of their 
mounting surpluses; these would presumably be intensified 
as the U.S. surplus disposal program swung into high gear. 
Any significant improvement of living standards would re- 
quire a marked acceleration in the rate of foreign capital 
investment. For Asia and the Far East as a whole (excluding 
Japan and mainland China), ECAFE set the desirable figure 
at $3 billion annually; Premier Yoshida in a speech in Wash- 
ington (November 8) implied that $4 billion a year was the 
minimum needed if the area was to keep pace with Com- 
munist China’s economic growth. 

The problem of securing the necessary capital for eco- 
nomic development in South and Southeast Asia was the 
principal concern of the Colombo Plan Consultative Com- 
mittee, which held its annual session in Ottawa from Oc- 
tober 4 to October g and unanimously invited Japan, the 
Philippines, and Thailand to join the 14 countries already 
participating. Despite a marked increase in capital invest- 
ment by the Asian nations participating in the plan, which 
was estimated at about $1.5 billion in the year just closed, 
the gap between resources and requirements was found if 


87 Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1954 (U.N. Publication 1955.II. 
F.3, Bangkok, United Nations, 1955). 
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anything to be widening; and the Asian members did not 
conceal their belief that broader assistance should be pro- 
vided by outside countries like the United States, whose 
grant assistance to participating countries in the area in the 
preceding year had totaled $163 million.** The importance 
of local effort, mobilization of local resources, and measures 
to attract private investment was fully recognized; yet capital 
investment on a larger scale than was likely to be forthcoming 
from private sources was generally agreed to be indispensable 
if the race against population pressure, deteriorating eco- 
nomic standards, and possible political disintegration was to 
be won. Most delegates would have endorsed Premier 
Yoshida’s later statement that private investment “comes 
later, after basic conditions have been established which 
bring the stability that private investors demand. But free 
Asia cannot afford to wait until later. ... A way must be found 
to increase this help if these underdeveloped areas are to sur- 
vive in the free world family.” 

When all allowance was made for Japan’s special interest 
in creating wider economic opportunities in Southeast Asia, 
the pertinence of such observations was by no means lost on 
those American officials who were preparing to recom- 
mend a substantial increase in economic assistance to the 
“Arc of Free Asia” (Chapter II). In this early dawn of the 
notion of ‘‘competitive coexistence,” such considerations still 
carried rather less weight in Washington than did the rival 
claims of orthodox fiscal policy and a balanced budget. The 
basic situation they reflected, however—the exposure of much 
of Asia, through its poverty, to the many-sided Communist 
attack on the foundations of Asian independence—seemed 
certain to continue as one of the fundamental factors in the 
world situation as long as the area remained accessible to 
Western influence. 


6. CHINA AND THE NEUTRALS 


While the United States was laboring to establish a solid 
front among countries which shared its mistrust of the Pe- 
88 Third Annual Report of the Consultative Committee on Economic Devel- 
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king government, the latter was doing its best to counteract 
these efforts and rally support for its own policies among 
Asia’s neutral and “non-involved” countries. Even in their 
campaign for the “liberation” of Taiwan and their open de- 
fiance of the United States, the Chinese Communists could 
count on a measure of sympathy from India, Burma, Indo- 
nesia, and like-minded governments, which found Peking’s 
pacifistic propaganda line concordant with their predilec- 
tions and found it possible to overlook the more aggressive 
features of Communist policy. Since the Geneva conference, 
Peking had spared no effort to represent its policies as being 
in the general interest of the Asian peoples, and had dis- 
claimed aggressive intentions as assiduously as it had exposed 
the alleged warlike schemes of the United States and other 
countries of the “colonial bloc.” To relieve the apprehen- 
sions of China’s Southeast Asian neighbors, it had given im- 
plied assurances of good behavior on behalf of the overseas 
Chinese, whose wide distribution throughout the area lent 
itself to fifth column activities such as had already occurred 
in Malaya and Singapore. Communist tactics in Southeast 


Asia, meanwhile, had been perceptibly shifting from violent 
to less obtrusive methods of agitation and penetration. 


Indonesia Drifts East 


Among all the “uncommitted” countries it was probably 
Indonesia whose current government inclined most readily 
to the Peking line. Not only did the cabinet of Premier Ali 
Sastroamidjojo enjoy Communist support; it showed as little 
capacity for evaluating the real aims of Asian Communism 
as it did for coping with Indonesia’s serious economic and 
internal security problems. At the moment, its principal ex- 
ternal objective was to complete the severance of Indonesia’s 
official ties with the former ruling power through dissolution 
of the Netherlands-Indonesian Union set up in 1949. After 
prolonged negotiations at The Hague, this goal was largely 
achieved through a protocol (August 10) which abrogated 
the Union statute—subject to ratification—but failed to sat- 
isfy the Indonesian claim to the Dutch colony of Western 
New Guinea (West Irian), which was later made the occasion 
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for torrents of anticolonial declamation before the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly (Chapter VII). 

Although Indonesia continued to accept American tech- 
nical assistance, its government expressed wholehearted dis- 
approval of the Manila pact and other aspects of American 
policy and eagerly embraced the contrary trends espoused 
for different reasons by the governments of the U.S.S.R., 
Communist China, and democratic India. In addition to 
sending special missions to Peking and Moscow, Premier 
Sastroamidjojo visited New Delhi in September in connec- 
tion with the proposed Asian-African conference and regis- 
tered “general agreement” with the Indian Prime Minister 
in regard to Southeast Asian problems. He also took ad- 
vantage of his stay in New Delhi to applaud the “‘five prin- 
ciples,” suggest a joint declaration between Indonesia and 
Communist China, and call for the extension of the “area of 
peace” (i.e., the neutral belt) from Cairo to the Philippines 
if not to the entire world. Obviously impressed by the in- 
fluence being exerted by the Asian-African bloc in the 
United Nations, he seemed anxious to devise means by which 
the countries in question might express their attitude more 
effectively on world affairs in general. 


Mr. Nehru Goes to Peking 


If Prime Minister Nehru inclined to be more temperate 
in his political utterances than did his Indonesian colleague, 
the difference was more than compensated by the immensely 
greater prestige of the Indian leader. Throughout the Indo- 
china crisis, his influence had been a potent if intangible fac- 
tor on the side of a negotiated settlement which necessarily 
involved substantial concessions to the Communists. His 
opposition to the Western concept of collective defense had 
been equally marked. The Manila pact, he had said (Sep- 
tember g), was particularly “deplorable” at a time when the 
Geneva conference had created a new and better atmosphere 
in Indochina and Southeast Asia. He feared the treaty was 
more likely to endanger peace than to safeguard it. In his 
eyes, its main significance was a further strengthening of the 
“colonial” bloc through the inclusion of the United States. 

Still, Mr. Nehru was not without his reservations about 
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the growing power of Communist China and the extension 
of its influence into Southeast Asia. It was “rather frighten- 
ing,’ he remarked (September 29), to observe the “vast Chi- 
nese communities” in Thailand, Indonesia, Malaya, and 
Burma, to say nothing of the local Communist parties, which 
functioned as “national groups” but whose psychological, 
emotional, and intellectual affiliations extended beyond na- 
tional frontiers. 

To gauge for himself the tendencies of this vigorous new 
movement in Asia, Mr. Nehru set out in October on an 
official visit to Communist China ® which was utilized by 
that country’s rulers to keep their government in the inter- 
national limelight and thus maintain and accentuate : the 
prestige it had gained through the Geneva conference. While 
there (October 18-30), he agreed once again with the Chinese 
leaders that ‘‘everything possible should be done to remove 
fear and apprehension from men’s minds so as to produce an 
atmosphere which is more helpful in the consideration and 
solution of problems.” It was evident to observers of the 
visit, however, that Mr. Nehru was not content with these 
facile formulas unless they could be given a realistic sub- 
stance. He is said to have firmly resisted Chinese pressure to 
join in a declaration against the United States, and to have 
urged on the Chinese the desirability of a moderate course 
in regard to Formosa, a renewal of negotiations on Korean 
unification, steps to clarify the status of overseas Chinese, and 
discontinuance of support of Asian Communist parties out- 
side the borders of China. 

Although agreements were reached on a number of minor 
bilateral matters, it seemed possible that the most significant 
feature of the visit might prove to have been Mr. Nehru’s 
confrontation with some of the more unattractive features of 
the Chinese Communist dictatorship. He seemed impressed 
by the fact that “there was no opposition newspaper per- 
mitted in China” and that it was “difficult to know what is 
happening elsewhere in the world by reading the Chinese 


62 On the way he stopped in North Vietnam to confer with Ho Chi Minh 
(October 17-18), joining him in an expression of mutual interest in “full im- 
plementation of the Geneva agreement,” full belief in the applicability of 
the “five principles” to the situation in Indochina and elsewhere, and mutual 
desire for the renewal of ancient cultural contacts. 
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newspapers’; and he was quoted as feeling that the Chinese 
leaders were living “behind a mental wall” in some respects 
and displayed a somewhat exaggerated sensitivity and sus- 
picion toward the West. Returning through Saigon (October 
31), he expressed the belief that the people of mainland 
China were “anxious to have peace and avoid war’; two 
days later he suggested that it would be interesting to see 
whether India or China progressed faster during the next 
five years. In his official report to the House of the People 
(November 22), he appeared to go out of his way to praise 
President Eisenhower for the part he had played on two 
occasions earlier in the year “when war on a big scale ap- 
peared to be near.” Although fundamental Indian policy 
was not noticeably changed by such observations, there were 
times when the Indian Government appeared to view the 
American position with slightly more sympathy and the Chi- 
nese position with slightly more reserve. (Cf. Chapter V.) 


The Captive Americans 


Particularly distressing to the Indian Prime Minister, ac- 
cording to all indications, was the dangerous situation that 
developed a few weeks after his China visit as a result of 
Peking’s action in imposing prison terms on 11 U.S. airmen 
taken prisoner during the Korean war as well as two civilian 
employees of the U.S. Army who had fallen into their hands 
at the same period. This wholly gratuitous action precipi- 
tated a new diplomatic crisis of first-rate severity, and might 
easily have proved the last straw so far as the United States 
was concerned had not this country by then become so fully 
committed to a policy of maximum self-restraint. 

Ever since the Communist victory in 1949, the tribulations 
of individual Americans caught in China had been a major 
emotional factor in Chinese-American relations. Knowledge 
of the barbarous treatment of American prisoners in the 
Korean war had added to the concern still felt for those pris- 
oners who had apparently been held back at the time of the 
general prisoner exchange. In addition to military person- 
nel, a number of American civilians were known to be de- 
tained in Communist China; as of June 5, 1954, the State 
Department had knowledge of “at least 32”” American civil- 
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ians imprisoned in that country and of others who had been 
unable to secure exit permits.” 

During the Geneva conference an unsuccessful attempt 
was made to take up this matter with the Chinese through 
a British intermediary. In order to “leave no stone un- 
turned,” an American representative (U. Alexis Johnson, 
U.S. Ambassador to Czechoslovakia) subsequently opened di- 
rect conversations with a Chinese delegation member—a 
move which, the State Department insisted, did not imply 
“any measure of diplomatic recognition to the Red Chinese 
regime.” In the ensuing conversations, the Chinese pressed 
a counterclaim relating to 120 Chinese students in the United 
States who had temporarily been denied exit permits to re- 
turn to the Chinese mainland, apparently because they pos- 
sessed scientific knowledge that might have been useful to 
the Communist war machine.” As a result of these ex- 
changes, the Communists over the next ten weeks released 
four American civilians and granted exit permits to two 
others, while the United States lifted the ban on the depar- 
ture of 22 Chinese students. In December a revised tabula- 
tion of Americans admittedly still detained in Communist 
China listed 42 civilians, of whom 28 were in jail, 3 were 
under house arrest, and 11 were denied exit permits.” 

In addition to these civilians, the Chinese had not only 
failed to account for at least 470 Americans believed cap- 
tured in the Korean war, but had acknowledged that they 
were holding 15 captured officers and men of the U.S. Air 
Force who had allegedly been guilty of “violation of Chinese 
territorial air.” ** Of these 15 airmen, it was later established 
that four * had been individually shot down while on combat 
missions Close to the Chinese frontier, and had subsequently 
been constrained to plead guilty to intruding over Chinese 
territory and making provocative attacks. Eleven others had 
been captured after their aircraft was shot down on a leaflet- 


10 Department of State Bulletin, v. 30 (June 21, 1954), Pp. 950. 

71 Ibid., pp. 949-950. 

72 New York Times, December 16, 1954. 

78 Department of State Bulletin, v. 31 (December 20, 1954), p. 940. 
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dropping mission over North Korea on January 12, 1953, 
and had subsequently been taken to China and eventually 
compelled to sign “confessions” admitting among other 
things that they might have inadvertently violated Chinese 
air space.”5 

At 3:20 A.M. on October 10, 1954, the 11 members of this 
second group were informed that they were to be tried that 
very day on espionage charges before the Military Tribunal 
of Communist China’s “Supreme People’s Court.” An at- 
tempt by the senior officer of the group to repudiate his 
“confession” proved unavailing; the tribunal found that the 
defendants, “in carrying out the policy of the United States 
aggressors to extend armed aggression against China and 
undermine the cause of people’s democracy, clandestinely 
crossed the Chinese border by plane to conduct espionage 
and reconnaissance activity” and that they also “attempted to 
resupply and maintain liaison with other U.S. special 
agents.” "© Accordingly they were sentenced to prison terms 
ranging from four to ten years. 

First news of this decision was given out by the Peking 
radio on November 23. Concurrently it was announced that 
the same tribunal had sentenced two American civilians ™ 
as agents of the Central Intelligence Agency allegedly con- 
victed of having helped organize and train Chinese special 
agents air-dropped into Manchuria for “subversive activ- 
ities.” Their own aircraft, it was claimed, had been downed 
while attempting to drop supplies and establish contact with 
agents in Manchuria. Nine Chinese allegedly captured with 
them received death or prison sentences. This was the first 
news to reach the United States that the two men—civilian 
employees of the Army in Japan—were still alive. Their 
plane had disappeared on a flight from Korea to Japan on 


% Statements by Col. John K. Arnold, Jr. and other members of the group 
after their release on August 4, 1955, as reported ibid., August 5, 8, and 13, 
1955; cf. also Department of State Bulletin, v. 31 (December 20, 1954), pp. 
932-933 and 940-941. 

7% Text of judgment, dated November 23, in Documents on American For- 
eign Relations, 1954, pp. 348-352. 

™ John T. Downey and Richard G. Fecteau, sentenced respectively to life 
and 20 years’ imprisonment. 
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November 29, 1952, and during the Geneva talks the Chi- 
nese had failed to acknowledge holding them. 

In Washington these actions were immediately denounced 
in the strongest terms. The Defense Department branded the 
spy charges against the 11 airmen as “utterly false” and 
pointed out that under the Korean armistice agreement 
neither they nor the two civilians could properly be held as 
“political prisoners” or denied repatriation. The State De- 
partment instructed the U.S. Consul General in Geneva to 
make “‘the strongest possible protest’’ to his Chinese contact 
in that city, and promised to “continue to make every effort” 
to effect the release of the men. In an official protest to 
Peking, dispatched through British channels (November 
26) *§ but rejected by the Chinese authorities, the latter were 
called upon “to release these unjustly detained American 
nationals forthwith” and reminded that their action extended 
a long list of “‘outrages” which the American people had 
borne with restraint “thus far.” 

It was indicative of the seriousness of the administration’s 
determination to avoid “impulsive” actions in the Far East 
that the President and Secretary Dulles rejected the demands 
for drastic action that were promptly raised within the 
United States, and decided instead to attempt to secure the 
release of the 11 airmen through the resources of the United 
Nations. (See Chapter II.) Dissuaded by other delegations 
from appealing to the Security Council in view of the like- 
lihood of a Soviet veto (and of demands for a hearing of Com- 
munist China), the United States on December 4 submitted 
to the Secretary-General a brief statement of the facts and 
requested that the matter be urgently considered by the 
General Assembly. “The United States,” Ambassador Lodge 
wrote, “believes the United Nations must now act promptly 
and decisively to bring about the release of these eleven offi- 
cers and men and all other captured personnel of the United 
Nations Command still detained.” A supplementary com- 
munication three days later set forth the. known facts relat- 
ing to the other four airmen being held in China.” No men- 


18 Department of State Bulletin, v. 31 (December 6, 1954), pp. 856-857. 
79 For documentation see ibid. (December 20, 1954), pp. 931-932 and 934-935. 
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tion was made of the two civilians, who had not been mem- 
bers of the U.N. Command and were therefore not a U.N. 
responsibility. 

The result of the ensuing debate was the adoption on De- 
cember 10 of a resolution ® in which the Assembly (1) de- 
clared the detention of captured personnel desiring repatria- 
tion to be a violation of the Korean armistice, (2) condemned 
the trial and conviction of prisoners of war illegally de- 
tained, (3) requested the Secretary-General to make “con- 
tinuing and unremitting efforts” to obtain the release “of 
these eleven United Nations Command personnel, and all 
other captured personnel of the United Nations Command 
still detained,” and (4) requested him to report progress to 
the United Nations membership by December 31. 

In carrying out this mandate, Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold conceived his first duty to be the establishment of 
direct contact with Peking, a task which proved somewhat 
difficult to accomplish without derogating from the dignity 
of the United Nations. Apprised immediately of Mr. Ham- 
marskjold’s desire to visit the Chinese capital, Chou En-lai 
sent him two telegrams (December 17) in which he insisted 
that the United Nations had no right to interfere in the mat- 
ter of ‘“‘United States spies,” but nevertheless expressed will- 
ingness to discuss “pertinent questions . . . in the interest of 
peace and relaxation of international tension.” Although 
Mr. Hammarskjold found this an adequate basis on which to 
proceed, arrangements for his departure were not completed 
until the end of the year, and another seven months were to 
elapse before negotiations for the release of all 15 airmen 
were successfully concluded. This in itself, as Mr. Dulles 
later pointed out (August 1, 1955), was a remarkable vindi- 
cation of the “patient course” advocated by the President 
and supported by the country, since it had ultimately re- 
sulted in the fliers’ release without any concessions or prom- 
ises by this country and without resort to “threats of vio- 
lence” which would, he felt, have placed them in even 
greater jeopardy. 

80 General Assembly Resolution go6 (IX), December 10, in Documents on 
American Foreign Relations, 1954, pp. 359-350. For details see Chapter VII. 
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The Role of Burma 


In the midst of these exchanges the Peking government 
had continued without letup its efforts to cultivate the sense 
of “nonalignment” in the countries of South and Southeast 
Asia. It was now the turn of Burma to receive the flattering 
attentions already lavished on India in connection with the 
visit of Mr. Nehru. Thanks largely to the personality of its 
leading statesman, Burma’s neutralism took a somewhat less 
invidious form than that of some of its neighbors. ‘The coun- 
try’s exposed position on China’s flank offered grounds for a 
policy of caution toward which Americans were not wholly 
unsympathetic. Premier Nu was clearly doing his best to 
pursue a constructive line, and on several occasions during 
1954 issued thoughtful warnings against the drift to war, ex- 
pressed hope for a détente between Communist China and 
the United States, and even offered to serve as mediator be- 
tween them. 

The cordiality of Burma’s relations with the United States 
was somewhat lessened, however, not only by disagreements 
on world policy but also by lingering suspicions that the 
United States had covertly supported the Chinese National- 
ist irregulars who had made themselves at home in the coun- 
try since 1949. A remnant of these forces was still causing 
uneasiness, though the majority had by now been evacuated 
to Formosa with the cooperation of the U.S., Thai, and Chi- 
nese Nationalist governments. (See Chapter VII.) Burma was 
also seriously concerned over American efforts to dispose 
of surplus agricultural commodities, especially rice, Burma’s 
own principal export crop. “Dumping American rice in 
Asia,” one Burmese minister said, ‘“‘will force us to go to 
China on our knees. We’ll have to depend on China for our 
rice market and this will naturally tie our economy to Red 
China.” *' Suggestions that the United States acquire some 
of Burma’s rice for distribution to food-deficit countries, 
making payment in the form of technical and development 
aid to Burma, received little encouragement in Washington 
in view of the difficulties the United States was experiencing 
with its own rice surplus. 


81 New York Times, October 21, 1954. 


_— no ee Gee ee eee Olle 
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Premier Nu’s good-will visit to China, prefaced by a brief 
meeting with Ho Chi Minh in Hanoi, took place from No- 
vember 30 to December 12 at the height of the crisis over 
the American airmen. Toward the Burmese leader the Chi- 
nese authorities were most attentive and conciliatory. The 
joint statement issued on conclusion of the visit included, in 
addition to the usual platitudes, a series of detailed provis- 
ions relating to the prevention of infiltration across national 
frontiers and mutual noninterference in internal affairs, 
both matters of special concern to Burma. In return for these 
assurances, U Nu assured his hosts that Burma would never 
furnish bases on its territory to China’s enemies. Far from 
denigrating the United States, however, he declared openly 
that his country had great affection and regard for America 
as well as China and hoped to be able to contribute to an 
understanding between them which would help to relax ten- 
sions in East Asia—an aspiration which the Chinese appar- 
ently saw no reason to discourage. 


The Bogor Conference 


In the meantime the neutralist movement had gained a 


new recruit in Yugoslav President Tito, whose visits to India 
(Chapter III) and later to Burma marked a new stage in the 
evolution of the “‘nonalignment” policy. Despite various dis- 
avowals of the notion of a “third bloc” or “third force” of 
nonaligned countries, Western governments were bound to 
feel that something very like a neutralist bloc was in process 
of formation. To the United States this was not a welcome 
development. “The times are so critical and the differences 
between these world systems so vital,” said President Eisen- 
hower in a Christmas message (December 17), “that grave 
doubt is cast on the validity of neutralistic argument.” 

The influence of such tendencies was emphasized afresh 
when the Prime Ministers of the five Colombo powers re- 
convened in Bogor, Indonesia (December 28-29) to complete 
plans for a still larger conference of Asian and African na- 
tions to be held at Bandung, Indonesia, in April 1955. The 
purposes of this gathering, said their communiqué,®* would 


82 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1954, pp. 370-372. 
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be (1) to “promote good will and cooperation” among Asian 
and African nations and “explore and advance” their mutual 
and common interests; (2) to consider common social, eco- 
nomic and cultural problems and relations; (3) to consider 
problems of special interest such as those involving national 
sovereignty, racialism, and colonialism; and (4) “to view 
the position of Asia and Africa and their peoples in the world 
today and the contribution they can make to the promotion 
of world peace and cooperation.” The fundamental objec- 
tive, the five Premiers agreed, was “that the countries con- 
cerned should become better acquainted with one another's 
point of view.” 

In principle, invitations to Bandung were to be issued to 
“all countries in Asia [and Africa] which have independent 
governments”; but the list of 30 participants agreed upon 
at Bogor involved a number of compromises and departures 
from this standard. Communist China was to be invited, but 
not Nationalist China; the Arab states were included, but 
not Israel; North and South Vietnam, but not North or 
South Korea; the Sudan, the Central African Federation, 
and the Gold Coast, but not the Union of South Africa. In 
justification of this choice, the ministers offered various 
“clarifications.” No country that accepted an invitation 
would be conferring diplomatic recognition on any other 
participant; no country’s form of government or way of life 
should be subject to interference by any other; no view ex- 
pressed at the conference would be considered binding on or 
accepted by any other country unless the latter so desired. 
The Prime Ministers were not, they said, “actuated by any 
desire for exclusiveness in respect of the membership of the 
conference”; nor had they decided “that the participating 
countries should build themselves into a regional bloc.” 

Despite these fresh disclaimers and the obvious differences 
of opinion within the Colombo group itself (the invitation 
to Communist China, for instance, had been strongly op- 
posed by Pakistan and Ceylon), it seemed likely that the very 
holding of such a conference would further strengthen the 
notion that the Asian and African peoples shared some kind 
of common outlook and destiny which set them apart from 
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and, indeed, made them morally superior to the “imperial- 
ist” West. The influence of such opinions was visible even 
in the Bogor communiqué, in which the five Prime Ministers 
among other things approved the results of the Geneva con- 
ference, endorsed the Indonesian position on Western New 
Guinea, and reaffirmed their support of Tunisian and Mo- 
roccan demands for national independence and self-deter- 
mination. Reiterating their “great concern” over the “de- 
structive potential of nuclear and thermonuclear explosions 
for experimental purposes,” they “earnestly” requested all 
concerned to bring about a cessation of such experiments. 
They also exchanged views on economic development and 
pledged mutual cooperation in this field. The new year, they 
hoped, would witness “a further growth in the friendly co- 
operation” of their countries and “further the course of 
world peace.” 

Although the ministers at Bogor did not explicitly renew 
their demand for seating Communist China in the United 
Nations, their views in this respect were already on record; 
and the invitation to take part in the Bandung conference 
was, from Peking’s point of view, a form of recognition per- 
haps even more valuable. Admission to the United Nations 
would have deprived Peking of one of its most effective griev- 
ances against the West; participation in an Asian-African 
conference would provide an opportunity to repeat the dip- 
lomatic triumphs of Geneva while identifying Peking still 
more closely with the aspirations of the Asian-African peo- 
ples. That, undoubtedly, would be Peking’s fundamental 
aim in the period ahead. The “liberate Taiwan” campaign 
might or might not be pressed to the point of active unpleas- 
antness with the United States. Taiwan, in any case, repre- 
sented only one step (though an important one) on the road 
to dominance in Asia—and one which the United States 
could forbid as long as it retained superior military force in 
the area. What neither the United States nor its allies could 
forbid so easily was the gradual extension of Chinese Com- 
munist influence throughout free Asia by a combination of 
menace and flattery, political infiltration, economic pressure, 
and anti-American bravado. If the tide of Communist suc 
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cess in this part of the world was to be reversed at some 
future date, it would be necessary to develop much more 
efficacious means than had been available to the West amid 
the critical events of the year just closing. 





CHAPTER FIVE 
THE NEAR EAST, SOUTH ASIA, AND AFRICA 


THE COUNTRIES situated between the Mediterranean and the 
Indian Ocean experienced no such convulsions in 1954 as 
were involved in the defeat of the European Defense Com- 
munity and the Communist conquest of North Vietnam. 
The turbulence of this area was perhaps no less great, but di- 
rect Communist influence in its affairs was slighter and the 
East-West struggle played a more limited role in its day- 
to-day development. Here the central theme of political life 
was not the encroachments of Communist totalitarianism 
but the growing self-assertion of indigenous peoples who, 
from Syria and Morocco to Bengal and tropical Africa, were 
gradually shaking off the tutelage of the Western European 
nations and were insisting more and more vigorously on the 
right to determine their own future independently of either 
side in the world ideological struggle. 

As between the great political causes associated with the 
East-West rivalry, the bulk of the area’s inhabitants remained 
broadly “uncommitted.” Few of them had any particular 
yearning for Communist rule; yet they resented the persist- 
ency with which the Western powers kept urging them to 
take precautions against the possibility of Communist ag- 
gression. Such solicitude was regarded by millions in this 
area as an unwarranted intrusion and one that quite prob- 
ably masked selfish ‘imperialistic’ aims. These suspicions 
the U.S.S.R. and Communist China did their best to en- 
courage. They fitted in with the long-standing Communist 
campaign against Western “colonialism,” and diverted at- 
tention from the very real imperialistic activities of the Com- 
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munist governments. Thanks partly to their own political 
preconceptions and partly to skillful Communist manipula- 
tion, the nominally “neutral” countries of the area often 
found themselves inclining more to the Communist than to 
the Western position on current international issues such as 
those connected with the Indochina crisis. 

A further opening for Communist influence was provided 
by numerous and severe local tensions within the area, be- 
tween indigenous and Western interests, between different 
ethnic and social elements in the indigenous population, and 
between neighboring but antagonistic peoples such as those 
of Israel and the Arab states, India and Pakistan. Some few of 
the local political leaders perceived the long-run dangers in- 
herent in this situation and believed their countries’ most 
fundamental interests to be at least roughly similar to those 
of the West. The majority, however, seemed content to drift 
with the anti-Western current and close their eyes to any 
whirlpools that might lie ahead. 

As in other areas threatened by Soviet-Communist rapac- 
ity, the United States had concentrated most of its own at- 
tention in this part of the world on trying to remedy some 
of its inherent military weaknesses—particularly disturbing 
in an area that verged directly on the southern confines of 
the U.S.S.R. and quite lacked the material and political 
foundations for a modern defense system. To reinforce the 
“deterrent” influence, actual or potential, of U.S. Air Force 
units in Morocco, Libya (Wheelus), and Saudi Arabia (Dha- 
hran), the United States had for some years been providing 
military equipment and training assistance to Turkey and on 
a much smaller scale to Iran. Israel and certain of the Arab 
states had also requested military equipment from the United 
States, but action on their requests had been delayed by the 
differences in political outlook prevailing in this part of the 
Middle East and the danger that any arms that might be 
supplied would be used for purposes other than those of 
regional defense. 

In the latter part of 1951, an abortive attempt had been 
made to set up a coordinated Middle East defense system in 
which Western and indigenous forces could combine to fill 
the vacuum being left by the gradual withdrawal of British 
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power from the area. This effort had shattered itself against 
the suspicion and hostility evinced by Egypt and the other 
Arab states. Washington, however, had remained seriously 
preoccupied with the strategic gap across southern Asia from 
the eastern confines of ‘Turkey to the Indian subcontinent. 
On a visit to the area in 1953, Secretary Dulles had outlined 
the concept of a “northern tier” defense system which would 
embrace primarily those countries that were directly con- 
tiguous to the Soviet Union. The impetus for such a system, 
he had emphasized, would have to come primarily from the 
exposed countries themselves rather than from the outside. 

The emergence of at least some elements of a “northern 
tier” defense system, based on a close political alignment be- 
tween Turkey and Pakistan, was perhaps the outstanding de- 
velopment in the area in 1954. To further this process, 
the United States decided to furnish military assistance to 
Pakistan; a little later, the settlement of the Iranian oil con- 
troversy removed an important obstacle to Iranian partici- 
pation in regional defense efforts. Furthermore, one or two 
Arab states began to look with slightly more favor on a joint 
defense concept. Iraq showed definite interest in qualifying 
for U.S. military aid through association with the ‘“‘northern 
tier” countries. Egypt, though primarily intent on hastening 
the withdrawal of the British from the Suez Canal base, 
agreed that British forces might reenter the base in certain 
eventualities of regional concern. For a time the Egyptian 
Government even gave the impression that it might itself 
participate in a regional defense plan once the Suez matter 
was settled to its satisfaction. 

Valuable as these achievements might seem from the stand- 
point of free world defense, they were offset by other tenden- 
cies which greatly lessened their positive effect. The in- 
clusion of Pakistan in the “northern tier” further alienated 
India from the purposes of the Western governments, while 
the persistence of the Indo-Pakistan rivalry over Kashmir 
and related issues diminished Pakistan’s value as a Western 
ally. In the Near East, continuing hostility between the Arab 
states and Israel prevented closer Arab association with the 
West and operated both as a standing threat to regional 
peace and as an open invitation to Soviet interference. 
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Happily for the Western powers and the peoples of the 
area, the Soviet Union during 1954 was too preoccupied 
with its internal readjustments and with the European and 
Far Eastern situations to exploit fully the opportunities pre- 
sented by this scene of multiple antagonisms and political 
and social ferment. Overtly, Moscow confined itself to warn- 
ing the governments of the area against cooperation with the 
West and blocking constructive U.N. action on the Palestine 
situation. Meanwhile the Kremlin undoubtedly observed 
with satisfaction the tide of anti-Western or “independence” 
sentiment that continued to swell throughout much of Asia 
and Africa. The Soviet leaders must have drawn particular 
encouragement from the disturbed condition of French 
North Africa. Equally in line with Moscow’s calculations, 
if not actively fomented by its agents, was the racial strife 
and turmoil that seemed still to be gaining ground in other 
portions of the African continent, from the mountains of 
Kenya to the sprawling Negro settlements of Johannesburg. 
Particular manifestations of native discontent like the Mau 
Mau conspiracy in Kenya might be successfully repressed, 
but such partial victories for Western interests could not 
disguise the overwhelming—if unguided— trend of the entire 
African continent. 

The explosive demographic, social, and psychological 
forces that were working throughout the Near East, South 
Asia, and Africa might in the long run prove even more sig- 
nificant than the military threat on which Washington was 
still concentrating most of its attention. Being without direct 
administrative responsibilities in the area, the United States 
was in some respects more favorably placed than its allies to 
try to meet these impulses and direct them into constructive 
channels. At the same time, the United States faced numer- 
ous obstacles in trying to identify itself with the dominant 
political and social tendencies in the area. The interests of 
allied governments had to be given serious weight; and it 
was also recognized in Washington that many peoples in the 
area—including some that had already achieved nominal in- 
dependence—were not really ripe for self-government. Be- 
cause it sometimes appeared lukewarm to their cause, the 
Asian and African peoples had generally ceased to regard 
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the United States as a special friend. To many we seemed to 
be leagued with the colonial powers and therefore, to all in- 
tents and purposes, hostile to their interests. For some groups 
this feeling was accentuated by resentment over special 
aspects of U.S. life and policy, such as our friendship for 
Israel, our growing dependence on nuclear weapons, and our 
race relations at home. 

Under such handicaps, the United States would have found 
it difficult to make its influence constructively felt in the 
region on any scale even if it had not been so largely pre- 
occupied with the military aspects of the East-West struggle. 
The resources of American diplomacy were brought to bear 
with good effect in a few important instances, and the eco- 
nomic needs of the area received somewhat increased em- 
phasis in the 1954-55 Mutual Security Program.’ But the 
sum total of U.S. effort outside the military field remained 
small in relation to the area’s problems even if considerable 
in relation to this country’s total commitments. How large a 
gap it left for the intrusion of hostile influences was to be- 
come more fully apparent a year or two later when the 
U.S.S.R. began to turn its full attention to the area’s neg- 
lected possibilities for exploitation. 


1. THE “NORTHERN TIER’ AND INDIA 


Since Secretary Dulles had first publicized the “northern 
tier’’ defense concept in a speech of June 1, 1953, it had been 
apparent that such a project would be implemented, if at all, 
over the stubborn resistance not only of the U.S.S.R. but 
also of the Republic of India. To Mr. Nehru’s government, 
the notion of a defensive alliance to protect the Middle East 
and Southern Asia against a possible Soviet attack was ab- 
horrent on various counts. First, it contradicted the passion- 
ately held Indian view that “military blocs” in general were 
a step toward war rather than peace. Second, through the 
projected inclusion of Pakistan it threatened to introduce 


1For details cf. Harry N. Howard, U.S. Policy in the Near East, South Asia 
and Africa, 1954 (Department of State Publication 5801, Washington, G.P.O., 
1955), Pp. 34-36. This reprint of three articles from the Department of State 
Bulletin provides the fullest account of developments in the area during 1954 
from an official U.S. point of view. 
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the system of military blocs into India’s own immediate 
neighborhood, thus converting the Indian subcontinent 
into a theater of “cold war” and East-West antagonism at 
the very time when Mr. Nehru was trying to make it the 
center of an Asian “peace area.” Third, the prospect of U.S. 
military assistance to Pakistan threatened to strengthen that 
country not only in relation to the U.S.S.R., with which it 
had no direct quarrel, but also in relation to India, with 
which numerous grave occasions for conflict were still out- 
standing. The “whole structure of things throughout the 
area’ would be affected, Mr. Nehru had complained (No- 
vember 15, 1953). As conversations regarding U.S. military 
aid to Pakistan within the framework of a “northern tier” 
defense progressed through late 1953, American officials were 
forced to recognize that if Pakistan’s defense potential was 
to be linked up with that of the other anti-Communist 
powers, this advantage would have to be paid for by incur- 
ring the strong resentment of India. 


Arms for Pakistan 


‘ . Presumably the Muslim, intensely anti-Communist gov- 


ernment of Pakistan shared India’s opinion that the arms 
it hoped to receive from the United States would tend to 
strengthen its bargaining position in any future showdown 
with India over Kashmir and the other questions that di- 
vided the two nations. Nevertheless, its willingness to align 
itself with the West stood in welcome contrast to India’s 
stubborn policy of “nonalignment.” American authorities 
could not fail to be predisposed in Pakistan’s favor, even 
if they noted its lack of political and economic stability and 
its tendency to espouse the anti-Western view on “‘colonial- 
ism” and other world issues not directly related to Commu- 
nism. 

Contrary to some unofficial reports which particularly dis- 
turbed the Indians, the United States was not seeking stra- 
tegic bomber bases in Pakistan. It was interested in associat- 
ing Pakistan with the chain of local defensive arrangements 
which still constituted the first line of “deterrence” even 
when ultimate reliance was placed on the free world’s ca- 
pacity for “massive retaliation” against an aggressor. With a 
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population of 76 million and an army of about 200,000, 
Pakistan offered obvious advantages from the standpoint of 
regional defense in the Middle East and Southern Asia. Its 
troops included some of the most famous regiments of the 
old British Indian Army; its borders included the Khyber 
Pass, historic invasion route of the Indian subcontinent.” 

Turkey, at the other extremity of the Middle East, was 
also keenly interested in regional security arrangements, and 
had already effected a rapprochement with Pakistan which 
could serve as the basis of a closer association. As 1954 began, 
official comment in Washington was increasingly directed to 
the affinities between these two Moslem nations, one of 
which, Turkey, was already participating fully in free world 
defense arrangements through its membership in NATO. A 
tie-up between Pakistan and Turkey, it was suggested, 
would in effect enable NATO to “turn the corner” and 
would fully establish Pakistan’s qualifications as a recipient 
of U.S. military aid. The concept is said to have crystallized 
early in February in a decision in principle by the National 
Security Council that Pakistan should receive military aid 
and that a Turkish-Pakistani alliance would be a useful in- 
strument for making such aid effective. 

Concurrently, negotiations looking toward a formal al- 
liance between Turkey and Pakistan were publicly an- 
nounced on February 19 and resulted on April 2 in the sig- 
nature at Karachi of a five-year, automatically renewable 
“Agreement for Friendly Cooperation” in which the two na- 
tions undertook, among other things, to exchange certain 
types of military information and study the possibilities of 
joint action in case of “unprovoked attack . . . against them 
from the outside.” * As in Turkey’s alliance with Greece and 
Yugoslavia (Chapter III), it was stipulated that the agree- 
ment did not affect preexisting obligations such as those in- 
volved in Turkey’s NATO membership. The two govern- 
ments expressed their intention to seek closer collaboration 
2For an authoritative exposition of the U.S. viewpoint cf. John D. Jernegan, 
“The Middle East and South Asia—The Problem of Security,” Department 
of State Bulletin, v. go (March 22, 1954), pp. 444-448; further details in 
James W. Spain, “Military Assistance for Pakistan,” American Political Sci- 


ence Review, v. 48 (September 1954), pp. 738-751. 
3 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1954, pp. 376-378. 
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also in the political, economic, and cultural spheres, and 
agreed that any state whose participation they thought “use- 
ful” could adhere to the agreement. Iraq and Iran were 
presumed to be the countries whose participation would be 
most welcome. 

In the meantime Pakistan had made a formal request for 
U.S. military assistance (February 22), and President Eisen- 
hower had publicly acquiesced on February 25. Recalling 
his repeated support of regional groupings to ensure security 
against aggression, the President cited the grave concern of 
the United States over “the weakness of defensive capabil- 
ities in the Middle East” and expressed approval of the 
Turkish-Pakistani negotiations as a “constructive step 
towards better ensuring the security of the whole area.” * 
The assistance to be provided, he noted, would be governed 
by the usual agreement required under the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Program, whereby Pakistan would undertake to 
use the assistance only for internal security and legitimate 
self-defense and not for aggression. All nations, the President 
went on, regardless of their political orientation and inter- 
national policy, could be sure that U.S. arms provided for 
the defense of the free world would in no way threaten their 
own security: 


“I can say that if our aid to any country, including Pakistan, 
is misused and directed against another in aggression, I will 
undertake immediately, in accordance with my constitutional 
authority, appropriate action both within and without the U.N. 
to thwart such aggression. I would also consult with the Con- 
gress on further steps.” 


Although both the U.S.S.R. and Afghanistan had pro- 
tested against the aid plan and the Turkish-Pakistani nego- 
tiations as a possible threat to their security, the President’s 
assurances were plainly directed less to Moscow or Kabul 
than to New Delhi. Prime Minister Nehru had lost no op- 
portunity to reaffirm his particular distaste for the whole 
project. On January 2 he had described American aid to 
Pakistan as a step toward war, even world war. On January 
23 he had deplored the fact that Pakistan was becoming a 


*Ibid., pp. 373-374: 
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part of the great group of nations lined up against each 
other. On February 22 he declared that international ten- 
sion would be increased and that the return of foreign troops 
to any part of Asia would signify “the reversal of history.” 

Obviously impressed by these manifestations, Washington 
had decided upon an unusual effort to spare Indian suscep- 
tibilities in connection with the announcement that Pakis- 
tan’s request would be granted. In addition to his formal 
statement, President Eisenhower addressed a personal letter 
to the Indian Prime Minister (February 24),° assuring him 
that the proposed aid was “not directed in any way against 
India” and did not “in any way affect the friendship we feel 
for India.” ‘The President further stated that he was recom- 
mending the continuance of our economic and technical aid 
to India and, in view of the free world’s interest in a strong 
Indian “military defense capability,” would give “most sym- 
pathetic consideration” to any Indian request for military 
aid “of a type contemplated by our mutual security legis- 
lation.” 

Mr. Nehru, however, had repeatedly made known that 
India was not interested in receiving foreign military aid— 
particularly in aid “with strings attached” as required 
by American law. In a curt acknowledgment of the Presi- 
dent’s communication (March 1), he pointed out that the 
views of the Indian Government and people were already 
known and that no change of policy was contemplated. Ad- 
dressing the House of the People on the same day, he con- 
ceded that American motives were good but took exception 
to many aspects of U.S. policy and particularly castigated 
the arms plan as “a form of intervention in Asian affairs.” 
“If we object,” he said, “. . . we would be hypocrites and 
unprincipled opportunists to accept such aid ourselves.” 

A mutual defense assistance agreement between the 
United States and Pakistan, signed in Karachi on May 19,° 
completed the necessary formalities preliminary to military 
aid shipments under the Mutual Security Program. By this 
agreement Pakistan renewed its undertaking to use the as- 
sistance only for internal security and defense purposes; and 


5 Text and reply ibid., pp. 374-376. 
6 Text ibid., pp. 379-383. 
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Foreign Minister Zafrullah Khan stressed publicly that the 
accord did not establish a military alliance nor obligate 
Pakistan to provide bases for U.S. military forces. No price 
tag had been set on the aid to be provided under the agree- 
ment, although there had been talk of a “first slice” of $40 
million and a long-term cost of $250-500 million to modern- 
ize Pakistan’s military establishment. In October, after Pak- 
istan had joined the Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty (Chapter IV), Washington announced that arms de- 
liveries in the fiscal year 1955 would be increased by 50 per- 
cent above earlier plans in order to complete the equipment 
of Pakistan’s forces with modern weapons at an earlier date. 
As often happened, however, there were already reports that 
Pakistani authorities were disappointed in the amount of 
assistance being provided. 


Pakistan’s Internal Troubles 


While Pakistan’s readiness to join in agreements looking 
to the defense of South and Southeast Asia had given con- 
siderable gratification in the United States, the country’s 
internal condition and the state of its relations with India 
were less satisfying. Within Pakistan there had been signs 
of growing opposition to the dominant Muslim League, par- 
ticularly in the somewhat neglected province of East Bengal, 
which covered the whole of the detached eastern portion of 
the country and exceeded West Pakistan in population. The 
East Bengal elections of March 21 had resulted in a Muslim 
League rout and a decisive victory for a five-party United 
Front whose leader, A. K. Fazlul Huq, presently began speak- 
ing of Bengali autonomy and even independence. In May, 
rioting among mill workers and others in East Bengal 
claimed more than 600 lives. On May go the central govern- 
ment dismissed Fazlul Huq as the province’s chief minister 
for “‘treasonable activities” and placed him under surveil- 
lance. Troops and naval vessels were rushed to East Pakistan 
while hundreds were arrested and General Iskander Mirza, 
the Secretary of Defense and a Muslim League stalwart, took 
charge of the province. 

Unrest nevertheless continued in both East and West Pak- 
istan. Public confidence in the national Constituent Assem- 
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bly elected in 1947 had reached a low ebb, and there was 
evidence of friction and mismanagement in western provin- 
cial governments. Communism as such played little part in 
these disturbances, but in July the Communist party was 
banned throughout Pakistan and travel by Soviet diplomats 
was sharply restricted. In August there were serious floods 
and the United States stepped in with emergency assistance 
on a considerable scale. 

In October, Prime Minister Muhammad Ali paid an of- 
ficial visit to the United States, where he was warmly wel- 
comed and promised greatly increased economic as well as 
military aid.? These assurances were designed in part to 
strengthen the position of Mr. Ali himself, who was forced 
to leave with some precipitancy in order to cope with a vir- 
tual coup d’état by the Governor General, Ghulam Muham- 
mad, and the group of high military leaders associated with 
him. On October 24 Ghulam declared a state of emergency 
and dismissed the Constituent Assembly, which had recently 
moved to curtail his own powers, as having “lost the con- 
fidence of the people.” Early election of a new constituent 
assembly was promised, the constitution in preparation since 
1949 being scrapped. 

Although Mr. Ali managed to retain the premiership, he 
now saw his authority reduced by the inclusion of two prom- 
inent military men in key cabinet posts: General Mirza as 
Interior Minister and General Muhammad Ayyub Khan, 
commander-in-chief of the armed forces, as Defense Minister. 
These were men who actively favored Pakistan’s association 
with the West, and no question of a reversal of foreign policy 
was involved. The effect on Pakistan’s democratic develop- 
ment was more doubtful. Measures were promptly set on foot 
to centralize administrative authority and eliminate provincial 
divisions in West Pakistan, thus increasing its bargaining 
power vis-a-vis the eastern province. ‘““What we need,” said 
the new Interior Minister (October 29), “is one good, 
strong man like our Governor General at the helm of affairs 
to look after law and order. You must have someone to pre- 
vent people from destroying themselves.” 


™ Communiqué, October 21, in Department of State Bulletin, v. 31 (Novem- 
ber 1, 1954), pp. 639-640. 
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Pakistan and India 


Though Pakistan’s annoying frontier dispute with Afghan- 
istan remained largely quiescent through 1954, the peren- 
nially tense relations with its more powerful neighbor, 
India, were further aggravated as a result of the govern- 
ment’s decision to adhere to the West. In 1953 some progress 
had been made toward agreement with India on a plebiscite 
in the disputed State of Jammu and Kashmir, but this pros- 
pect had since been nullified by Mr. Nehru’s claim that the 
military aid project had entirely altered the situation.* Thus 
the year’s only concrete development in relation to Kashmir 
was the action of the Kashmir Constituent Assembly on Feb- 
ruary 6 in ratifying that state’s act of accession to India—a 
move for which India disclaimed responsibility, but which 
Prime Minister Ali considered in “contemptuous disregard” 
of his talks with Mr. Nehru. It was “particularly unfortu- 
nate,” he wrote Nehru on September 21, that India contin- 
ued to deny the right of self-determination to the 4 million 
inhabitants of Kashmir while insisting on the recognition 
of that right for other Asian peoples. His recommendation 
was that the case revert to the U.N. Security Council in view 
of the futility of further bilateral exchanges. Publication of 
the correspondence between the two Prime Ministers (Oc- 
tober 4) appeared to have brought the search for a settlement 
through direct negotiations to a close. On the last day of the 
year it was revealed, however, that Mr. Ali and Mr. Nehru 
would hold another meeting in March 1955. 

Another source of Indo-Pakistani friction centered on a 
seven-year-old dispute concerning water rights in the basin 
of the Indus River, which drains northwestern India as well 
as western Pakistan. An investigation by the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development had produced a 
recommended solution whereby India would obtain the use 
of the three eastern rivers while Pakistan retained the three 
western ones and received financial compensation for the 
building of new canals necessitated by the diversion. Originally 
India accepted these proposals while Pakistan protested that 


8For background cf. Josef Korbel, Danger in Kashmir (Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1954). 
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its water was already being diverted by new Indian hydraulic 
works. Later Pakistan offered conditional acceptance, and in 
September the slow process of negotiation was resumed in 
Washington. These stubborn controversies—themselves the 
reflection of deeper ethnic, religious, and philosophical 
antipathies between the two states—were part of the back- 
ground of Indo-Pakistani disagreement on some of the 
world’s major political and ideological issues. Yet it was note- 
worthy that on occasions like the Colombo conference 
(Chapter IV) Pakistan found it possible to agree with India 
while differing publicly with Western—or American—views 
on such outstanding issues as the suspension of hydrogen 
bomb tests and the seating of Communist China in the 
United Nations. 


The United States and India 


Friendly relations with the United States did not, of 
course, require complete acceptance of American views on 
all aspects of the international situation. ‘Freedom accepts 
diversity,” as Secretary Dulles pointed out to the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee in one of his periodic reviews of 


the diplomatic panorama (April 5). Nevertheless, American 
officials during 1954 had often to concede that the official 
attitude of the Indian Republic was one that severely 
strained American friendship and sometimes threatened to 
overstep the limits of acceptable diversity. Since India re- 
fused to join in combating the dangers of world Commu- 
nism, it was the desire of the United States at least to provide 
it with all practicable assistance in achieving its major in- 
ternal objective of national development on democratic 
foundations. American officials were fond of pointing out 
that the relative success of India and Communist China in 
pursuing their internal goals by opposite methods might 
well determine the ultimate political orientation not only of 
India but of all Asia. Whatever the peculiarities of Indian 
foreign policy, the United States was anxious to help the 
Indian experiment succeed; yet there were times when India 
in its outspoken opposition to American foreign policy 
seemed determined to make such assistance impossible. 
The general tenor of Indian world policy during 1954 
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has been sufficiently indicated—its stubborn insistence on 
“nonalignment,” combined with a large measure of rap- 
prochement with Communist China under the umbrella of 
the “five principles”; its opposition to the hydrogen bomb 
experiments, to aid for Pakistan, and to virtually all phases 
of American policy in the Far East. In his speech of March 1, 
Mr. Nehru was particularly critical of American policy 
toward China and also complained bitterly of Washington’s 
position on the Kashmir issue. Subsequently, American 
members of the U.N. observation team in Kashmir were 
denied visas on the ground that in view of their govern- 
ment’s policy they could no longer be considered neutral. 
Further irritation was caused by India’s refusal to provide 
facilities for U.S. aircraft ferrying French paratroopers to 
Indochina for the relief of Dienbienphu. 

Washington also found little to applaud in India’s con- 
tinuing “cold war” against the French and Portuguese en- 
claves in its territory (‘“pimples,” Mr. Nehru called them), 
which resulted during the year in the surrender by France 
of Mahé, Yanam, Pondicherry, and Karikal (November 1) 
but led to strained relations and a prospect of acute tension 
with Portugal over Goa and other Portuguese possessions 
on the subcontinent. There were also issues of Indian in- 
ternal policy on which Washington and New Delhi did not 
see eye to eye. Though approving Mr. Nehru’s vigorous 
proceedings against the Communist party in India, Washing- 
ton could not muster much enthusiasm for the socialistic 
elements in India’s five-year economic development plan. 
Mr. Nehru, for his part, was irked by various restrictions on 
the use of American economic aid and even suggested with 
some impatience (March 6) that in the “new atmosphere” 
then prevailing, India might do better to rely entirely on its 
own resources rather than incurring obligations to foreign 
powers. 

In the petulant atmosphere prevailing in both countries, 
it was perhaps remarkable that American officials took as 
much trouble as they did to remind Congress and the public 
of India’s important role in Asia and the advisability of 
continuing our support along such lines as might prove 
mutually acceptable to the two governments. American aid 
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to India, Ambassador George V. Allen pointed out (May 16), 
was not designed “‘to put out a fire” but was conceived as 
a constructive measure of fire prevention—a concrete demon- 
stration that the United States was seeking to remove the 
cause of Communism as well as opposing Communist aggres- 
sion with arms. The sums involved in our economic assist- 
ance to India were not large by current standards—including 
the $190 million wheat loan of 1951, U.S. aid during the 
three years ending July 1954 came to slightly more than a 
dollar per head of India’s 360 million population. Neverthe- 
less they represented three-quarters of all the foreign aid 
India had received; ® and some American-sponsored under- 
takings in the field of technical assistance, notably in connec- 
tion with India’s village development program, were already 
showing gratifying results. Not much had been done as yet 
toward meeting India’s crying need for investment capital, 
a need that the U.S.S.R. was already preparing to exploit 
in a small way through an offer to survey the ground for a 
steel plant to be furnished India on easy credit terms. Plans 
were developed during 1954, however, for a new type of 
private investment grouping, the Industrial Credit and In- 
vestment Corporation of India, which was to be jointly 
owned by Indian, British, and American shareholders and 
to benefit by loans from both the Indian Government and 
the International Bank. 

Such projects testified to the resourcefulness and drive of 
Indians and Westerners alike, and undoubtedly enhanced 
in some degree the prospects for survival of a democratic 
India in a democratic Asia. In retrospect they might even 
come to overshadow the initially larger sums that were being 
spent on arms for Pakistan—whose economic aid allotment 
of $105 million for 1954-55 was also considerably in excess 
of the per capita allocation proposed for India. As the East- 
West struggle began to shift its main emphasis from the 
military to the economic and political fields, some Americans 
began to ask more insistently whether we were really doing 
enough for a country that was so important both in itself 
and in its influence on the rest of Asia. Admittedly much 
more than economic aid would be required before a better 
® New York Times, April 5, 1954. 
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understanding could develop between the United States 
and India, as the leading powers in the anti-Communist and 
the “nonaligned” camps. Though Mr. Nehru was ready to 
compliment the United States and President Eisenhower 
when he thought the compliments deserved (see p. 307), 
profound differences of viewpoint would nevertheless have 
to be overcome at every level if the two societies were to 


combine their efforts effectively against the forces threaten- 
ing them. 


The Afghanistan Situation 


If the atmosphere of 1954 had been less fraught with im- 
mediate crisis, Americans might have worried more about 
the smoldering situation in Afghanistan—one of the most 
“backward” countries in Asia, but one whose contiguity to 
the U.S.S.R., Pakistan, and Iran placed it geographically in 
the middle of the “northern tier” and gave it a potential 
importance far transcending its current state of economic 
development. Two aspects of current Afghan affairs offered 
grounds for special concern, apart from the country’s ex- 
posure to possible Communist aggression. One was the un- 
resolved conflict with Pakistan over the latter’s Northwest 
Frontier, where the Afghans had championed an autonomy 
movement among the Pushtu-speaking tribesmen and in- 
volved themselves in far-reaching territorial claims at Pak- 
istan’s expense. The other was the parlous state of Afghan- 
istan’s internal development efforts, most of them bound up 
in one way or another with the Helmand Valley Irrigation 
Project for which the Export-Import Bank had provided 
loans of $21.5 million in 1950 and $18.5 million in 1954. 
Both fields of interest, the economic and the territorial, of- 
fered scope for Soviet intervention, which was already 
apparent in certain Soviet engineering activities which were 
giving Kabul somewhat the aspect of a Soviet city. 


2. IRAN AND SUEZ: TWO PROBLEMS SETTLED 


Through 1954, American attention centered mainly on 
less remote countries where Western interests were already 
in danger but where patient diplomacy was proving that 
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not all conflicts in this troubled area were necessarily ir- 
reconcilable. Settlements of the outstanding controversies 
involving Iran and Egypt were to rank as two of the fore- 
most achievements of Western diplomacy in 1954. 


The Iranian Oil Settlement 


The most serious obstacle to Iran’s cooperation with the 
free world—and the most immediate threat to its own sur- 
vival as a free nation—had been removed in 1953 by a coup 
d'état which had replaced the fanatically nationalistic re- 
gime of Dr. Muhammad Mosaddeq by a pro-Western though 
equally authoritarian government under General Fazullah 
Zahidi. For 1954 there remained the difficult task of re- 
pairing the political and economic havoc caused by the 
Mosaddeq interlude; in particular, that of settling the af- 
fairs of Iran’s nationalized petroleum industry in such a way 
that oil operations could resume and the country’s economy 
be restored to a more normal condition. If this could be ac- 
complished there might be opportunities for further con- 
solidation of Iran’s position within the non-Soviet camp and 
perhaps, eventually, for its inclusion within the developing 
“northern tier” defense arrangements. 

In contrast to 1953, when so much of Iran’s history had 
been made in the streets of Tehran, in 1954 it was made 
primarily by businessmen around the conference table. The 
most significant event of the year was the negotiation of a 
business contract under which a consortium of eight inter- 
national oil companies undertook to sponsor the reentry 
of Iranian oil into world markets for the first time since the 
nationalization of the British-owned Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany by Dr. Mosaddeq’s government in 1951. 

While these arrangements were in the making, the coun- 
try returned to relative tranquility. Backed by emergency 
grants from the United States, the government of Premier 
Zahidi proceeded with equal firmness against the Commu- 
nist-tinged Tudeh party and the extreme nationalists and 
religious fanatics whose exploitation of the oil issue had re- 
duced the country to virtual chaos. A tight lid was kept on 
public demonstrations, and the army, police, and strong- 
arm squads were conspicuously helpful in ensuring that 
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the parliamentary elections held in February and March 
resulted favorably for the new government. Dr. Mosaddeq 
himself, convicted of treason in 1953, began serving a three- 
year prison term. Husayn Fatimi, his fiery Foreign Minister, 
was tracked down in March, court-martialed in October, 
and shot in November. A little earlier, 21 persons accused 
of carrying out a Communist conspiracy in the armed forces 
were secretly executed. 

The idea of forming an international consortium to man- 
age the oil industry on Iran’s behalf had cropped up even 
before the ouster of Dr. Mosaddeq, but could not be seri- 
ously pursued until a more level-headed government was 
installed in Tehran. Credit for winning Iran’s eventual con- 
sent to the plan was accorded mainly to Herbert Hoover, Jr., 
designated by the State Department as a special consultant 
for this purpose in view of his previous experience as an ad- 
viser to the Iranian Government. Mr. Hoover’s preliminary 
explorations in late 1953 were followed by negotiations in 
London among the interested oil companies, then by further 
negotiations in Tehran in which the major task was to rec- 
oncile the corporate interests involved with the exacerbated 
national pride of the Iranians. Eight firms participated in 
the consortium, the extent of their interest being propor- 
tioned as follows:?° 


Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 40 percent 


Royal Dutch Shell 14 a 
Compagnie Francaise des 

Pétroles 6 “ 
Gulf Oil Corporation 7 


Socony Vacuum Oil Company 

Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey) 8 ” each 

Standard Oil Company of 
California 

The Texas Company J 





10 The Anglo-American Oil Company was renamed British Petroleum Com- 
pany in December 1954. The share of the participating U.S. companies was 
reduced in April 1955 to 7 percent each by sale to independent American oil 
firms. 
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By the terms of the preliminary agreement announced 
August 5 and the final agreement dated September 19-20,1% 
the consortium was to form two companies (one for explora- 
tion and production, the other for refining) which would 
conduct operations in Iran on behalf of the Iranian Gov- 
ernment and its oil monopoly, the National Iranian Oil 
Company. Production for export was to be promptly re- 
stored and stepped up to specified levels over a three-year 
period, after which the consortium was to continue taking 
such quantities of crude oil as would “reasonably” reflect 
world market conditions. Large-scale operations at the Aba- 
dan refinery were also to be resumed as quickly as possible, 
and would be progressively increased to a rate which would 
“once again establish Abadan’s output as the largest in the 
Eastern Hemisphere, despite sharp increases in refinery ca- 
pacity in that area during the last three years.” The National 
Iranian Oil Company would itself operate one oil field and 
refinery to meet a portion of Iran’s internal needs, and 
would handle the distribution of oil products within the 
country. 

Financial terms were worked out in such a way that Iran, 
like other Middle Eastern countries, would receive approxi- 
mately one-half the net profits from the sale of its oil. Oil 
taken for export by the consortium companies was to be 
paid for directly to the National Iranian Oil Company, while 
tax payments were to be made to the Iranian Government. 
Total direct income to Iran from these two sources was 
estimated at £150 million ($420 million) for the first three 
years of operation. (The life of the agreement was set at 25 
years, with possible extensions to 40 years.) In view of the 
fact that oil production in other parts of the Middle East 
had been expanded to make up the deficit in world produc- 
tion while the Iranian industry was out of operation, there 
had been predictions that Iran might find it impossible to 
recapture its former share of the world market when opera- 
tions resumed. These apprehensions now seemed groundless 


10" Statements of August 5 in Documents on American Foreign Relations, 
7954, pp. 383-388; final agreement in J. C. Hurewitz, Diplomacy in the Near 
and Middle East (Philadelphia, Van Nostrand, 1956), v. 2, pp. 348-383. For 
fuller discussion see especially Benjamin Shwadran, The Middle East, Oil 
and the Great Powers (New York, Praeger, 1955), pp. 177-190. 
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thanks to the growing world demand for Middle Eastern oil 
and the possibilities of adjustment available to the con- 
sortium. 

An essential feature of the arrangement was the compensa- 
tion to be paid the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company for its ex- 
propriated properties and the cancellation of its operating 
contract. Dr. Mosaddeq’s refusal to acknowledge Iran’s ob- 
ligations in this respect had been the chief obstacle to agree- 
ment during his administration. Now Iran agreed to pay 
the company the rather modest sum of £25 million ($70 
million) over a ten-year period beginning in 1957. The bulk 
of the company’s indemnity was to be paid to it by the 
other members of the consortium in consideration of its 
surrender of its exclusive position in Iran; the sum involved 
was believed to be in the neighborhood of $1 billion. 

The initialing of the preliminary agreement on August 5 
was an occasion for general congratulations. President 
Eisenhower wrote to the Shah of Iran to express confidence 
that the accord marked the beginning of “a new era of eco- 
nomic progress and stability for your country.” An official 
British statement, hailing the agreement as “a major con- 
tribution to the stability of the whole of the Middle East 
area,’ acknowledged the “realism”’ of the Iranians, the “‘help- 
ful and constructive part” played by the United States and 
its representatives, and the indispensable contribution of 
the major oil companies. Foreign Secretary Eden joined the 
Shah in paying special tribute to the services of Loy Hender- 
son as U.S. Ambassador in Tehran; Mr. Hoover, who be- 
came Under-Secretary of State on October 4, likewise re- 
ceived both national and international commendation." 

Although the Shah considered the agreement “‘as equitable 
a solution of a difficult problem as could have been reached,” 
it was denounced by Iran’s extreme nationalists. The impris- 
oned Dr. Mosaddeq found it “insulting”; Ayatallah Kashani, 
the militant Muslim leader, insisted that it would make Iran 
a “slave of the British for another 40 years.” But any new 
outbreak of violence was forestalled by the police, who made 
some 600 preventive arrests during August. On October 21 


11 Department of State Bulletin, v. 31 (August 16, 1954), pp. 230-232; ibid. 
(August 23, 1954), pp. 266-267. 
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the Majlis, or lower house, approved the agreement by a 
vote of 113 to 5 with one abstention; the Senate gave its ap- 
proval a week later by 41 to 4 with four abstentions. The 
Shah assented to the ratification measure on October 29, 
and within six hours the first Anglo-Iranian tanker began 
loading oil at Abadan. 

Iran’s well-wishers agreed that difficult tasks still lay ahead. 
Foreign Minister Abdallah Entezam spoke of the importance 
of applying the oil revenues to social and educational re- 
forms and agricultural and industrial improvement. The 
United States, in announcing a $127.3 million program of 
grants and loans for the interim period before oil revenues 
became available for development purposes (November 2),”” 
could have no illusions about the distance to be traveled 
before Iran could become a positive factor in free world 
security. Russia was still there, just across the border, and 
watching its opportunities perhaps more closely than before 
as its attention gradually shifted to the unexploited poten- 
tialities of the Middle East. Yet no one who remembered 
the almost hopeless situation that had prevailed under 
Mosaddeg could be insensible to the gains of the past year. 
They did not mean that the anti-Western movement in 
Iran, or in the Middle East as a whole, had lost its force or 
its irrational overtones. They did mean that Iran, and with 
it the free world, had been given another chance to put its 
house in order. 


The Suez Canal Zone Again 


The most gratifying feature of the Iranian oil settlement 
was the fact that in reconciling the conflicting claims of 
Iranians and outsiders it accorded a substantial measure of 
justice to the interests of all parties concerned. In trans- 
ferring essential control from British to Iranian hands, it 
seemed to demonstrate the possibility of harmonizing local 
and Western interests in a manner that would facilitate con- 
tinued cooperation for common ends. Whether an equally 
favorable evaluation can be placed on the Anglo-Egyptian 
agreement regarding the future of the Suez Canal base must 
be left for the future to determine. Like the Iranian agree- 
12 Ibid. (November 22, 1954), p. 776. 
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ment, it readjusted an outmoded relationship in a manner 
that brought substantial satisfaction of local nationalist 
claims while giving at least nominal protection to more gen- 
eral interests. Though the Egyptians were to have the base, 
it was to remain available for the general defense of the 
area; and it was tacitly assumed in the West that this pro- 
viso would be interpreted by both parties in a similar spirit. 
The difficulty lay in the fact that Egypt, a “young”’ country 
beyond the reach of conventional Soviet arms, viewed the 
problem of East-West relations and the necessities of area 
defense in a radically different light from the British and 
Americans. If Egyptian and Western viewpoints in this re- 
gard could be reconciled, the Suez agreement provided a 
perfectly reasonable basis for long-term cooperation. If not, 
it might mean that the West, in its anxiety to liquidate a 
source of friction with Egypt, had simply relinquished one 
of the largest military depots in the world without gaining 
compensatory political or military advantages. 

As in the Iranian dispute, a decisive step toward the rec- 
onciliation of opposing viewpoints affecting the future of 
the Suez Canal base had already been accomplished with 
the conclusion some 12 months earlier (February 12, 1953) 
of an Anglo-Egyptian agreement on the future of the Sudan. 
Although Egypt’s hope of eventually annexing the Sudan 
was beginning to grow somewhat tenuous in view of the 
developing sentiment in that territory for outright inde- 
pendence, the essential problem was settled so far as rela- 
tions between Egypt and the United Kingdom were con- 
cerned. Still confronting London and Cairo was the difficult 
task of revising or superseding the Anglo-Egyptian treaty of 
1936, under which Britain had remained in occupation of the 
Suez Canal zone pending an agreement with the Egyptians that 
the latter were ready to take over the canal’s defense. Nego- 
tiations during 1953, in which the United States had played 
the role of an interested and influential third party, had 
narrowed the dispute essentially to two issues: (1) the size 
and character of the contingent of British technicians which, 
both parties agreed, must be left behind to maintain the 
base after the main British forces withdrew; and (2) the 
conditions under which Britain might reenter the base in 
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the event of war or threat of war. On these points the British 
had indicated in late 1953 that they had reached the limit 
of concessions, although the United States had apparently 
desired them to go still further toward meeting Egyptian 
views. 

The difficulty of bridging the remaining gaps was ac- 
centuated by continuing nationalist agitation in Egypt and 
still more by the instability of Egyptian political arrange- 
ments under the existing military regime. Rivalries within 
the Revolutionary Command Council, the current source 
of political authority in the country, boiled over on Febru- 
ary 25, 1954 with the announcement that General Muham- 
mad Nagib, the President and Prime Minister, had been 
ousted by his most prominent associate, Colonel and Deputy 
Premier Gamal Abd-al-Nasir (Nasser). The eclipse of the 
pipe-smoking President was not yet permanent, however. 
On February 27 he was back in office and preparing to fight 
for power by rallying the country’s former political leader- 
ship, promising a constituent assembly, and releasing im- 
prisoned victims of the army’s political “clean-up.” For a 
month Egypt swayed wildly between opposing prospects; 
then, on March 28, a one-day strike in Cairo gave Colonel 
Abd-al-Nasir the opportunity to regain control of the Revo- 
lutionary Council, cancel the plans for a constituent as- 
sembly, crack down on party politicians and the press, and 
ultimately assume the Premiership (April 18). General 
Nagib, a melancholy figurehead, remained as President 
until the autumn, when an unsuccessful attempt on Abd-al- 
Nasir’s life afforded a pretext to remove him from office 
(November 14) and place him under house arrest. 


The Suez Agreement 


The solidification of Abd-al-Nasir’s position removed one 
obstacle to the resumption of talks with the British. On some 
points he appeared more ready to compromise than had 
General Nagib. Meanwhile the United States availed itself 
of every opportunity to encourage the parties to reach a 
settlement. In June the Eisenhower-Churchill discussion of 
atomic energy matters suggested a new thought which might 
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help to make further concessions more palatable to Conserva- 
tive British opinion. President and Prime Minister were 
said to agree that to keep a large concentration of men and 
material in the Canal Zone was a doubtful expedient in an 
age of atomic warfare, and Sir Winston made considerable 
use of this argument in answering his domestic critics. On 
July 10 the British made a new approach to the Egyptians 
in which they considerably modified their previous condi- 
tions regarding the technicians who were to remain in the 
base. A clear-cut agreement in principle was reached on 
July 27, a final and more detailed agreement being signed 
in Cairo on October 19 and subsequently ratified by both 
parties.1* 

The principal feature of this highly complex settlement 
was the fact that it terminated the Anglo-Egyptian treaty 
of 1936 as of the date of signature (October 19, 1954) and 
required the complete withdrawal of British forces from 
Egyptian territory within 20 months thereafter, i.e., by June 
18, 1956. Egypt, however, was to maintain the principal in- 
stallations of the Suez Canal base in efficient working order 
so that they would be capable of immediate use; the actual 
maintenance would be carried out by British or Egyptian 
commercial firms who would be empowered to hire both 
British and Egyptian civilian technicians and personnel, the 
number of British technicians being kept within an agreed 
limit. British forces could return to the base in the event of 
“an armed attack by an outside Power” on one of the Arab 
states or on Turkey, in which case Egypt was to afford the 
United Kingdom “such facilities as may be necessary to 
place the Base on a war footing and to operate it effectively”; 
and there was to be immediate consultation if such an attack 
threatened. British forces which reentered the base would 
have to withdraw again immediately on cessation of the 
hostilities which brought them into it. No provision was 
made for the eventuality of an “outside attack” on Iran, as 
the Western powers had hoped, or on any other state except 


13 Texts in Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1954, pp. 388-395. For 
a detailed analysis see Charles B. Selak, Jr., “The Suez Canal Base Agreement 
of 1954: Its Background and Implications,” American Journal of Interna- 
tional Law, v. 49 (October 1955), pp. 487-505. 
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those specifically mentioned. The duration of the agreement 
was fixed at seven years but was subject to extension. 

As with the Iranian oil agreement and the almost con- 
temporaneous Yugoslav-Italian agreement on Trieste (Chap- 
ter III), this settlement of a problem over which two friendly 
governments had seemed almost hopelessly at odds was 
hailed with even more enthusiasm in Washington than in 
the countries immediately affected. The patient and mainly 
secret diplomatic processes by which the agreement was 
reached had afforded little publicity to the American con- 
tribution; but Premier Abd-al-Nasir now expressed appre- 
ciation of American help in bringing the accord about, and 
Mr. Eden likewise conceded the United States its share of 
credit for the outcome.’* The Foreign Secretary declared 
himself convinced (July 28) that the agreement preserved 
Britain’s “essential requirements” in the Middle East, and 
that defense arrangements there as elsewhere must be based 
on consent of and cooperation with the peoples concerned. 
It was Aneurin Bevan who called attention to the difficulty 
Great Britain was already encountering in this connection in 
the island of Cyprus, to which its joint headquarters for the 
Middle East were now being transferred. (Cf. Chapter ITI.) 


3. THE “NORTHERN TIER’: WESTERN SEGMENT 


From the standpoint of Great Britain and the United 
States, the Suez agreement was not an end in itself but a 
necessary step toward creating a basis for collective security 
in the Near and Middle East. The United States, in par- 
ticular, had hoped that one consequence of the agreement 
would be the gaining of a new recruit for what Mr. Dulles, 
in his congratulatory message to Colonel Abd-al-Nasir 
(August 3), tactfully referred to as “greater stability and de- 
fensive strength in the area.” True, Egypt had undertaken 
no commitment to join the West or even to refrain from op- 
posing Western policy. But President Eisenhower had 
written to General Nagib as long ago as July 15, 1953 that 
the United States stood ready to provide Egypt with both 
economic and military assistance once a Suez agreement was 


14 Department of State Bulletin, v. 31 (August 16, 1954), p. 234. 
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reached. On October 21, 1954 it was announced that Wash- 
ington was now ready to begin implementing these pledges, 
Great Britain had already lifted a ban on the sale of arms to 
Egypt which had been imposed in 1951. 


Egypt Shuns Collective Defense 


Egypt, however, moved warily in response to these over- 
tures, which its government correctly interpreted as being 
aimed at associating it with the West in much the same 
manner as had happened in the case of Pakistan. While will- 
ing to receive Western arms on advantageous conditions, the 
Egyptian leaders were disinclined to furnish the pledges re- 
quired by the U.S. Mutual Security legislation or to take 
any other action that could seem to commit them to the 
Western cause. Colonel Abd-al-Nasir was quoted as saying 


(August 19): 


“After the Suez settlement there is nothing standing in the 
way of our good relations with the West, but this hammering, 
hammering, hammering for pacts will only keep alive the old 
suspicions in the minds of the people—and the Communists 
know well how to exploit these suspicions.” 


Egyptian views on defense cooperation were set forth more 
fully in a “background paper” circulated to the foreign 
press by the Revolutionary Command Council a fortnight 
later: 1 


“It is only by a period of complete independence during 
which mutual trust is built up between Egypt and the Western 
powers that Egyptians will be able to look without suspicion on 
any closer ties between this country and other powers. Coopera- 
tion based on trust and friendship, even though it is not speci- 
fied by any written agreement, is better than a treaty that is 
regarded suspiciously by the average Egyptian.” 


In thus shying away from the notion of formal defense ar- 
rangements with the West, the Egyptian leaders were ani- 
mated by a number of considerations, both practical and 
ideological. They were not immune to the suspicion that the 
Western powers in pressing for defense cooperation were 
trying to regain a foothold in the country for some nefarious 
15 New York Times, September 3, 1954. 
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purpose of their own. The danger of outside aggression 
against the Middle East did not seem to them so very great, 
and they were eager to devote themselves and whatever re- 
sources they could spare to challenging tasks of internal de- 
velopment, such as those connected with the proposed high 
dam at Aswan on the Nile. If there was a threat to the mili- 
tary security of the Arab lands, it seemed to them to come 
not from the U.S.S.R. but from Israel. Knowing and sharing 
the bitterness of popular animosity toward the young Jewish 
state on their frontiers, they were more than dubious about 
tying themselves up with powers whose stand on the Israeli 
problem differed so markedly from that of the Arab coun- 
tries. 

Intra-Arab rivalries also played a part in the Egyptian 
attitude. The government of Iraq, an Arab country tradi- 
tionally allied with Britain and somewhat cool to Egypt’s 
leadership in the Arab world, had appeared rather less un- 
favorable to Western collective defense projects and had 
even manifested a certain interest in the “northern tier” 
concept. Wedged in between Turkey and Iran, Iraq itself was 
geographically a part of the “northern tier.” In addition, its 
1930 treaty with Great Britain, under which the latter main- 
tained two leased air bases in the country, was due to expire 
in 1957. Iraq was anxious to terminate an arrangement with 
the British that appeared so out of keeping with contempo- 
rary trends; on the other hand, it did not want to be left un- 
aided to face a Soviet attack. The resultant leaning toward 
the Western-supported “northern tier,” which was construed 
in Cairo as a challenge to Egypt’s domination of Arab pol- 
icy, led to an Egyptian-Iraqi diplomatic struggle which was 
superimposed upon the general Arab movement to limit ties 
with the West. 


Iraq Crosses the Line 


At meetings of the Arab League Council in January 1954, 
Iraq was said to have expressed impatience with the League’s 
announced policy of neutralism, the more so as Iraq’s own 
proposal for an Arab federation had failed to win accept- 
ance. In February the Iraqi Premier, Dr. Muhammad Fadhil 
al-Jamali, announced that he would seek military assistance 
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from the West. In April it was disclosed that an Iraqi re- 
quest, actually filed in Washington as far back as March 
1953, had been approved in an exchange of notes dated 
April 21 under which Iraq would become the twenty-ninth 
country eligible to receive U.S. military aid (for defensive 
purposes only) under the Mutual Defense Assistance Pro- 
gram.’ General Nuri al-Said, who assumed office as Iraqi 
Premier on August 4, went a step further and apparently 
served notice on the other Arab states that unless Arab col- 
lective security arrangements were made truly effective, Iraq 
would seek alliance with outside powers. Visiting Istanbul 
in October, General Nuri prolonged his stay in order to be 
present for the arrival of a Pakistani military delegation 
which was coming to discuss implementation of the Turkish- 
Pakistani pact. 

Other Arab states showed little readiness to follow Iraq’s 
example. Although the new state of Libya by an agreement 
of September g accorded the United States a long-term lease 
(until 1970) on the Wheelus Air Force base near Tripoli and 
received large promises of economic aid,'* the older Arab 
countries showed no interest in cooperating in Western de- 
fense and displayed a rather selective attitude even on non- 
military cooperation. Syrian Premier Faris Bey al-Khuri, 
inaugurating a new attempt to conduct parliamentary gov- 
ernment after an interval of military rule in his country, 
declared on November 3 that Syria would avoid ties with 
either East or West. Saudi Arabia, swollen with American 
oil revenues, showed interest in purchasing U.S. arms but 
asked the United States to close down its foreign aid mission 
and leave the government to finance its own technical as- 
sistance (October 17). Although Jordan became the first 
Arab country to conclude an economic aid agreement pro- 
viding for American grant aid on capital development 
projects,!® it was a Jordanian foreign minister who had ex- 
pressed the opinion (April 13) that a Soviet veto on the 


16 Department of State Buletin, v. 30 (May 17, 1954), PP. 772-773- 

17 Cf. ibid., v. 31 (August 9, 1954), p. 218; (September 20, 1954), pp. 396-397; 
(November 22, 1954), Ppp. 792-793. For full discussion see Henry Serrano 
Villard, Libya: The New Arab Kingdom of North Africa (Ithaca, Cornell 
University Press, 1956). 

18 Ibid., v. 30 (June 28, 1954), pp. 1000-1001. 
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Palestine question was “‘worth all the aid of America and 
Britain.” In December, Jordan began to put pressure on 
Great Britain to revise the 1948 treaty whereby the British 
maintained two air bases and certain ground forces in the 
country and made an annual contribution to the support of 
Jordan’s Arab Legion. 

There was further pulling and hauling among the Arab 
governments at a meeting of Arab League Foreign Ministers 
in December. To counteract Iraq’s growing rapprochement 
with Turkey, Egypt appeared to be doing its utmost to pre- 
serve the Arab League as the nucleus for any defense system 
in which the Arabs might participate. So far as Iraq was 
concerned, however, Turkey with its link to the Western 
powers was the stronger magnet. A proposal was forwarded 
from Baghdad to London for the replacement of the 1930 
treaty with an arrangement modeled on the Suez agreement, 
permitting the British to reenter the two air bases in case 
of need. That Britain itself would join a “northern tier’ 
pact seemed hardly likely at this stage, but Iraq seemed to 
be tending more and more in that direction. 

Premier Adnan Menderes of Turkey, who was expected 
in Baghdad early in 1955, was already bidding frankly for 
Iraqi cooperation and pouring scorn on existing Middle 
East defense arrangements. If the Middle East enjoyed any 
security at present, he pointed out (December 27), it had 
NATO to thank. Its own security measures could not be 
considered “sufficient or serious” until it established close 
collaboration with “the rest of the free world.” Turkey, and | 
then Pakistan, had taken the lead in establishing such col- 
laboration; Iraq, it now appeared, was prepared to follow 
their example. 


4. THE ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICT 


Probably the most serious of all impediments to a broader 
understanding between the Arab states and the West was 
the bitter hostility of the entire Arab world to the state of 
Israel, a country to whose continuance in their midst the 
Arab peoples and governments remained tenaciously and 
totally unreconciled. The fact that a rapidly maturing Israel 
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was already preparing to celebrate its sixth birthday in no 
way weakened the Arab refusal to accept the situation which 
had been brought about by the Palestine war of 1948-49. To 
Arabs everywhere, Israel remained an alien intruder—an 
intruder whose policy of welcoming Jewish immigration not 
only worked grave injustice on hundreds of thousands of 
Arabs formerly settled in its territory but also threatened to 
involve it in further expansionist ventures at Arab expense. 
Far from admitting the benefits of Israeli-Arab cooperation, 
the Arab peoples remained too fully absorbed by this local 
antagonism to give much weight to any external threat to 
Near Eastern security. Even a country like Iraq, which was 
beginning to acknowledge a need for outside support in re- 
lation to possible Soviet ambitions, remained completely 
at one with the other Arab states in relation to Palestine 
and shared their dissatisfaction with the Western powers, 
whose policy of attempted fairness to all parties was equated 
in Arab eyes with an unforgivable partiality to Israel. 

From the standpoint of Western interests it was clearly 
a matter of some urgency to find ways of assuaging this 
antagonism, not only to remove a barrier to Arab-Western 
cooperation but also to avert the possibility of a new ex- 
plosion of Arab-Israeli hostilities. By 1954 the matter seemed 
all the more pressing because the U.S.S.R. had begun to 
show a certain partiality for the Arab cause and might con- 
ceivably be planning to exploit the issue further in the hope 
of encouraging Arab neutralism and perhaps ultimately en- 
listing the Arabs in its own camp of so-called “peace and 
democracy.” The urgency of peace in Palestine, however, 
did not make it easier to come by. “Sympathetic and impar- 
tial friendship,” such as President Eisenhower had promised 
to both sides in his State of the Union message (January 7), 
would hardly reconcile opponents whose aims were so dia- 
metrically in conflict. The very minimum demanded by the 
Arab states as a basis for peace talks with Israel was the im- 
plementation of certain resolutions adopted years earlier 
by the U.N. General Assembly, under which Israel would 
have been required to surrender a considerable portion of 
its territory as well as reabsorbing the greater part of the 
868,350 Arab refugees currently being supported by the 
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world organization outside the Israeli frontiers. ‘Though 
Israel undoubtedly desired peace, it was not inclined to pur- 
chase it by giving up any of its hard-won advantages; and 
it could cite various declarations by Arab heads of state and 
other high authorities to the effect that irrespective of diplo- 
matic arguments, they would in reality be satisfied with 
nothing less than Israel’s complete liquidation.’® 

In the absence of any solid basis for peace negotiations, 
tension persisted all round Israel’s frontiers and full-scale 
renewal of the war remained an ever-present possibility. 
Through early 1954 a series of bloody incidents along the 
armistice demarcation lines kept Israel and its neighbors in 
a state of semi-belligerency, with hostile statements echoing 
back and forth and both sides continually jostling for posi- 
tion at the United Nations. Worse still, the U.S.S.R. was 
beginning to use its position on the Security Council to 
block agreement even among outside powers, thus depriving 
the United Nations of much of the moral authority it had 
hitherto preserved in the area. On January 22, 1954 the 
Soviet delegate cast his government’s fifty-seventh veto—its 
first in reference to the Palestine situation—to prevent the 
adoption of a Western-sponsored resolution aimed at recon- 
ciling conflicting interests in connection with Israeli hy- 
draulic operations at Banat Ya‘qub in the demilitarized zone 
fronting on Syrian territory. On March 29 another Soviet 
veto—the fifty-eighth—defeated a resolution admonishing 


Egypt to respect the freedom of navigation of the Suez Canal 


and cease denying the canal to Israeli-bound shipping in 
contravention of the armistice agreement.*4 


Scorpion Pass and Nahhalin 


More dangerous frictions continued to arise out of the 
tense situation along Israel’s land frontiers (technically 


19 For a collection of such statements see Moshe Dayan, “Israel’s Border and 
Security Problems,” Foreign Affairs, v. 33 (January 1955), pp. 254-256. The 
more optimistic view of the State Department is set forth in Department 
of State Bulletin, v. 31 (August 30, 1954), pp. 316-318. 

20 U.N. Document S/3151/Rev.2, January 20, 1954 (Documents on American 
Foreign Relations, 1954, pp. 396-397), defeated by a vote of 7 in favor, 2 op- 
posed (U.S.S.R., Lebanon), and 2 abstentions (Brazil, China). 

21 U.N. Document S/3188/Corr.1, March 19, 1954 (ibid., pp. 397-398), defeated 
by a vote of 8-2 (U.S.S.R., Lebanon)-1 (China). 
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armistice demarcation lines) with Egypt and especially with 
Jordan. In censuring Israel for its raid on the Jordanian 
village of Qibya in October 1953, the Security Council had 
requested the Chief of Staff of the U.N. Truce Supervision 
Organization to look into the whole problem of armistice 
enforcement, with special reference to Israel’s request for 
a broad discussion with Jordan as provided for in the 1949 
armistice agreement. Such a conference had been refused 
by Jordan on legalistic grounds, despite the recommendation 
of Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold (February 19); but 
the Chief of Staff (General Vagn S. Bennike of Denmark) 
was able to report on February 24 that no more major inci- 
dents had occurred and that Jordan had taken effective 
measures to prevent frontier violence. 

This comparative calm was soon shattered. On March 17 
a band of unidentified marauders ambushed an Israeli bus 
at Scorpion Pass in the Negev, 12 miles inside Israel, killing 
11 persons including women and children. Conclusive evi- 
dence that the raiders came from Jordan could not be found, 
and when the matter came to a vote in the Israeli-Jordanian 
Mixed Armistice Commission set up under the armistice, a 
motion censuring Jordan was prevented from adoption by 
the abstention of the American chairman (March 23). The 
response of the Israeli delegates was to march out of the com- 
mission, to which they did not return permanently until a 
new chairman took up his duties in October. 

Having failed to persuade the Western powers to call an 
urgent meeting of the Security Council in connection with 
this incident,” Israel resorted once again to retaliatory tac- 
tics of the kind it had used at Qibya. On March gg an Israeli 
raiding party equipped with mines, grenades, automatic 
weapons, and fire bombs struck the Jordanian village of Nah- 
halin, just across the armistice line southwest of Jerusalem, 
sacking the village mosque, bombing six houses, killing nine 
persons and wounding 17. This time it was Lebanon’s turn 
to demand a meeting of the Security Council. (Jordan, thanks 
to an earlier Soviet veto, was not a member of the United 
Nations.) The Council held several sessions during the en- 
suing weeks but was forced to devote most of its time to pro- 
22 Cf. Department of State Bulletin, v. 30 (April 12, 1954), Pp. 554: 
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cedural arguments and was able to issue no new pronounce- 
ment on the merits of the situation. 

While the Security Council argued about whether to take 
up the whole problem of frontier violence, as urged by Israel 
and the Western powers, or to confine itself to specific inci- 
dents in accordance with the preference of the Arab states, 
sporadic outbreaks continued to occur along the Israeli- 
Jordanian border. Clashes in the Jerusalem area on June 30- 
July 3 left a toll of eight dead and 53 wounded. Between 
May g and December 6 the Truce Supervision Organization 
held Israel responsible for no fewer than 18 armistice viola- 
tions and Jordan for three, with casualties totaling six 
Israelis killed, 29 Jordanians killed, and 18 Jordanians 
wounded. On the border with Egypt, incidents occurred with 
similar frequency, though with most of the condemnations 
falling on Egypt rather than on Israel.” Irrespective of which 
party was responsible in any particular instance, the preva- 
lence of frontier violence was both disheartening and danger- 
ous. Not only did it show that real peace was remote; it con- 
stantly threatened to degenerate into large-scale fighting and 
even full renewal of the war. 


Plain Talk from the State Department 


The United States was not so preoccupied with the Indo- 
china crisis and the “northern tier” defense plan as to over- 
look the danger of allowing such a situation to continue. To 
the State Department it seemed that the time had come for 
plain speaking to both sides. Assistant Secretary of State 
Henry A. Byroade put the matter very bluntly in an ad- 
dress in Dayton on April 9. The intense emotions surround- 
ing the Palestine problem ruled out “any immediate or 
dramatic solution,” he conceded; but it was nevertheless es- 
sential that both sides should revise their attitudes: 


“To the Israelis I say that you should come to truly look upon 
yourselves as a Middle Eastern State and see your own future in 
that context rather than as a headquarters, or nucleus so to 
speak, of worldwide groupings of peoples of a particular reli- 


23 Howard, op. cit., p. 65. Israel’s role is critically appraised in E. H. Hutchison, 
Violent Truce: A Military Observer Looks at the Arab-Israeli Conflict (New 
York, Devin-Adair, 1956). 
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gious faith who must have special rights within and obligations 
to the Israeli state. You should drop the attitude of the con- 
queror and the conviction that force and a policy of retaliatory 
killings is the only policy that your neighbors will understand. 
You should make your deeds correspond to your frequent utter- 
ances of the desire for peace. 

“To the Arabs I say you should accept this State of Israel as 
an accomplished fact. I say further that you are deliberately at- 
tempting to maintain a state of affairs delicately suspended be- 
tween peace and war, while at present desiring neither. This is a 
most dangerous policy and one which world opinion will in- 
creasingly condemn if you continue to resist any move to obtain 
at least a less dangerous modus vivendi with your neighbor.” 


Though formulated with conscientious impartiality, these 
remarks pleased neither side, and a number of protests were 
conveyed to the State Department. It was Israel, however, 
which registered the keenest dissatisfaction, especially after 
Mr. Byroade in a follow-up speech of May 1 called attention 
to Israel’s policy of unlimited immigration and the conse- 
quent Arab fears of Israeli expansionism. It was “not asking 
too much,” he suggested, “‘to ask Israel to find some way to 
lay at rest these fears . . . and remove this specter.” This 
reference to a cherished Israeli policy was characterized 
by the Israeli Ambassador in Washington (Abba S. Eban) 
as an intervention in Israel’s internal affairs, an interpreta- 
tion over which Mr. Byroade expressed regret without de- 
parting from his belief in the need for Israeli assurances to the 
Arab world.** 


Israeli Apprehensions 


In his speech of May 1 Mr. Byroade had also served notice 
on Arab critics that the United States had no intention of 
abandoning its efforts to promote better Israeli-Arab rela- 
tions. “They may as well know now,” he said, “that our coun- 
try cannot accept such a price to earn the friendship of the 
Arab States, . .. which it so earnestly desires.” This was tanta- 
mount to saying that the United States would not abandon 
its friendship for Israel even to gain Arab favor. Yet to the 
Israelis, disquieted by the frontier situation and even more 


« 24 Department of State Bulletin, v. 30 (May 17, 1954), Pp. 761. 
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alarmed by the news of projected U.S. military aid to Iraq, 
such an assurance was less than satisfying when accompanied 
by suggestions that Israel should relinquish its mission as a 
Jewish national refuge. ““The great powers,” said Israeli Prime 
Minister Moshe Sharett (May 5), “compete with each other 
to acquire the friendship of the Arab peoples by injuring 
Israel.” 

Still more disconcerting to Israel, and to many of its 
American friends, was the settlement of the Suez Canal base 
disagreement and the subsequent lifting of the “freeze” on 
British and American arms shipments to Egypt. To the 
Israelis, whose own application for U.S. military aid had 
been pending since 1952, this development seemed as omi- 
nous a threat to the local balance of power as the U.S.-Pakis- 
tani agreement had seemed to India. True, there was in ex- | 
istence a so-called Tripartite Declaration of May 25, 1950 
in which the United States, Great Britain, and France had 
pledged themselves to oppose an arms race in the area and 
take action to prevent any violation of frontiers or armistice 
lines. President Eisenhower reaffirmed the defensive nature 
of our military aid program in an address at the American 
Jewish Tercentenary Dinner in New York on October 20: 


“. .. In helping to strengthen the security of the entire Near 
East, we shall make sure that any arms we provide are devoted 
to that purpose, not to creating local imbalances which could be 
used for intimidation of or aggression against any neighboring 
nations.” 


Still, Israel was unhappy about the prospect of seeing its 
neighbors armed, however salutary the intention. With so 
much emphasis being placed on mutual security arrange- 
ments, it was asked, why did not the Big Three join in 
offering a firm guarantee of Israel’s security? At the very 
least, why did not the United States conclude a mutual se- 
curity treaty with Israel as it had done with South Korea 
and now planned to do with Formosa? Strategically, the 
situation of Israel was not wholly dissimilar to that of the 
two Far Eastern areas; yet for the United States to offer 
it a special guarantee would probably have alienated the 
surrounding Arab states beyond hope of recovery. As things 
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stood, it seemed better in Washington to avoid irrevocable 
steps but continue working to reduce the tension between 
Israel and its neighbors by whatever means might offer them- 
selves. 

As a tension-reducing agency, the United Nations had 
been able to accomplish little since the armistice agreements 
had been concluded under its auspices back in 1949. Its 
Truce Supervision Organization, of which General E. L. M. 
Burns of Canada had recently become Chief of Staff, con- 
tinued to watch over the enforcement of the armistice, while 
the U.N. Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
in the Near East (U.N.R.W.A.) did its best to care for the 
unruly Arab refugee population and explore absorption and 
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resettlement opportunities.**> Responsibility for seeking a 
permanent political settlement had been entrusted years 
earlier to the U.N. Conciliation Commission for Palestine, 
which, however, had been debarred from any substantial ac- 
complishment by the uncompromising attitude of the parties 
to the dispute. Its main achievement during 1954 was the 
negotiation of an agreement whereby Israel released a large 
portion of the Arab refugee bank accounts which had been 
blocked in Israel since the war.”¢ 


The Johnston Plan 


At best such efforts merely nibbled at the edges of the 
Arab-Israeli antagonism. A more fundamental approach, 
originally suggested through the United Nations and en- 
thusiastically taken over by the Eisenhower administration, 
was the plan for unified development of Jordan Valley water 
resources as a means of regional economic improvement and 
a step toward the tempering of political rivalries. Ambas- 
sador Eric Johnston, chief exponent of the plan on behalf 
of President Eisenhower, had visited the Israeli and Arab 
capitals in 1953 and returned to the Near East in June 1954 
to seek support for a detailed program of water sharing, irri- 
gation, and hydroelectric development under the supervision 
of an impartial neutral authority. Although Arab hostility 
to the project had been well publicized in advance of his 
arrival, Mr. Johnston was able to report on July 6 that Jor- 
dan, Lebanon, Syria, and Israel, the four states directly con- 
cerned, had accepted at least the principle of international 
sharing of Jordan waters and were ready to cooperate with 
the United States in working out the details of a mutually 
acceptable program.?? 

Acceptance of some variant of the Johnston plan, if it 
could be brought about, would undoubtedly rank with the 


25 For details cf. Don Peretz, “The Arab Refugee Dilemma,” Foreign Affairs, 
v. 33 (October 1954), pp. 134-148. 

26 Fourteenth Progress Report of the U.N.C.C.P. (December 31, 1953-Decem- 
ber 31, 1954), U.N. Document A/2897, March 3, 1955. 

27 Department of State Bulletin, v. 30 (June 14, 1954), p. 912; v. 31 (July 26, 
1954), P- 132. For details cf. Mr. Johnston’s address of May 6, ibid., v. 30 
(May 24, 1954), pp. 788-791, and especially Georgiana G. Stevens, “The Jor- 
dan River Valley,” International Conciliation, no. 506 (January 1956), pp. 
227-283. 
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major achievements of postwar U.S. diplomacy. Not the 
least of the potential benefits would be the provision of new 
land and genuine economic opportunities for the swelling 
horde of Arab refugees, whom Israel refused to take back on 
the ground that its land was needed for Jewish immigrants, 
while the Arab states refused to resettle them on the ground 
that to do so would be to recognize the permanence of Israel 
itself. The obstacles to the Johnston plan, like the obstacles 
to the smaller development and resettlement schemes worked 
out by U.N.R.W.A., were political rather than technical. So 
sharp were the antagonisms between Israel and its neighbors 
that both sides found it difficult to listen to any rational plan 
for transcending the differences between them. For the Arab 
states the difficulty was particularly great because all such 
plans presupposed that the existence of Israel was a perma- 
nent feature—a prospect which might -be inevitable but 
which they found it highly distasteful to acknowledge. 


“Where There Is No Peace” 


While the U.N. General Assembly prepared to consider 
once again the plight of the Arab refugees (Chapter VII) and 
Israel launched new offers to make peace on the basis of ex- 
isting frontiers (September 26, October 6), another incident 
in the Suez Canal necessitated consideration by the Security 
Council. Egypt in its recent agreement with Great Britain 
had once again promised to respect the freedom of navigation 
in this international waterway. Nevertheless the Israeli 
freighter Bat Galim was seized in the Canal on September 28 
on unproved charges of belligerent action, and was detained 
with its crew through a long series of arguments and Security 
Council meetings which extended into 1955. Although Egypt 
claimed to be pursuing a policy of deliberate “tolerance” 
toward foreign-flag vessels plying to and from Israel, it still 
stood firm in its refusal to allow Israeli vessels to pass 
through the Canal. 

It was noteworthy that the Egyptian stand in this matter 
was no more yielding under the firm government of Colonel 
Abd-al-Nasir than it had been under the more uncertain 
hand of General Nagib. Colonel Abd-al-Nasir himself had 
been quoted as calling Israel “‘an artificial state which must 
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disappear,” and his Minister of National Guidance (Major 
Salah Salim) had hailed the Suez base agreement as freeing 
“essential forces . . . to liberate Palestine.” Such statements 
may or may not have been seriously meant, but neither in 
Egypt nor in other Arab lands was there any sign of willing- 
ness to “coexist” with their new neighbor. Not only did the 
Arab governments protest as a unit when the U.S. and 
British ambassadors to Israel planned to present their cre- 
dentials in Jerusalem rather than in the officially recognized 
capital of Tel Aviv (November 3); 7° their leaders continued 
to reject explicitly any idea of reconciliation. Jordan’s pol- 
icy, said the young King Husayn I (November 1), was “‘No 
peace, no negotiation with the Jews.” Syria’s new Premier, 
Faris al-Khuri, called for Arab cooperation to “redress the 
wrong”’ of Israel’s creation (November 1), and told the Syrian 
parliament that the Arabs must prepare for a ‘“‘second round” 
since no peace was possible “so long as the Jews remain set- 
tled in that spot . . . threatening all those around them, and 
spreading corruption and evil.” * 

Such being the Arab mood more than six years after Is- 
rael’s establishment, it was small wonder that most Arab 
states showed so little enthusiasm for joining hands with the 
West to defend their homelands against an outside peril 
like the U.S.S.R. Nor was it surprising that Arab spokesmen, 
such as the Lebanese delegate to the General Assembly (No- 
vember 29), occasionally suggested that the Western powers 
by their support of Israel ran the risk of driving the Arab 
world into the arms of the U.S.S.R. One thing was certain: 
the U.S.S.R. was ready and waiting, and it would be up to 
the West to devise more effective means of maintaining 
friendship with the various parties at interest than it had yet 
discovered. 


5. AFRICA: SHRINKING COLONIES AND EXPANDING PROBLEMS 


Compared to the nearly hopeless condition of the Pales- 
tine impasse, the situation in the African continent seemed 
almost promising from the standpoint of Western and free 
world interests. Africa was at least free of such specialized 


! 28 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1954, p. 398. 
20 Dayan, loc. cit., pp. 255-256; New York Times, November 2, 1954. 
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conflicts as the Arab-Israeli antagonism, which absorbed the 
energies of the parties and obscured the broad lines of re- 
gional evolution. In Africa, as in Asia and the Far East, the 
fundamental trend of the 1950’s was a broad-scale movement 
of native emancipation from colonial rule or any other form 
of Western dominance, political or economic. Its ultimate 
effect, it seemed certain, would be to relieve the European 
colonial powers of both responsibility and control in African 
affairs. As yet, however, the movement in most African areas 
was comparatively young. Here, time might still be available 
to work out new relationships with the indigenous peoples, 
based on a larger share of mutual interest than was the case, 
for instance, in Egypt or Vietnam. If the European powers 
were fated gradually to retreat in Africa, they still had the 
opportunity to retreat gracefully. 

The liquidation of one colonial empire in Africa had al- 
ready been accomplished through the defeat of Italy in 
World War II, the restoration of an independent Ethiopia, 
and the measures taken by the United Nations to start the 
former Italian colonies of Libya, Eritrea, and Italian Somali- 
land along the road to early independence (in Eritrea’s case, 
in personal union with Ethiopia). Great Britain had lately 
begun to follow a similar path, relinquishing its control of 
the Sudan and instituting a broadening measure of self-gov- 
ernment in the West African colonies of Nigeria and the 
Gold Coast. Progress toward self-government was also becom- 
ing the most widely accepted criterion of accomplishment in 
the African territories administered under the U.N. trustee- 
ship system (Chapter VII). In French North Africa, an im- 
portant step in the same direction was taken in 1954 in M. 
Mendés-France’s promise of self-government to the French 
protectorates of Tunisia and Morocco, where popular clamor 
for independence, strongly encouraged in independent Arab 
quarters, had reached a pitch that threatened to make the 
French position as untenable as it had become in Indochina. 


The French North African Crisis 


In his investiture speech of June 17,89 M. Mendés-France 
gave the North African situation equal priority with the set- 
30 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1954, pp. 72-78. 
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tlement of the Indochina conflict, the restoration of the 
French economy (in which he considered North Africa an 
essential element), and a decision on the European Defense 
Community. Peace and security in the two protectorates 
must be reestablished, he said; but beyond that, there must 
be no “hesitation or reticence” in carrying out France’s 
promise to their peoples to “put them in a position to man- 
age their own affairs.” Although M. Mendés-France did not 
remain in office long enough to see the promise fully carried 
out, it was he who pointed the way to a new relationship 
with Morocco and Tunisia that might prove more satisfactory 
in the long run than the older one had been. Paradoxically, 
it was also under his administration that the anticolonial 
fever began to manifest itself in earnest in the Algerian 
departments which generations of Frenchmen had regarded 
as a part of their national homeland. 

Such concessions as France had thus far made to the na- 
tionalist feeling in North Africa had been granted under the 
combined pressure of local violence and international ex- 
hortation, applied primarily through the U.N. General As- 
sembly—to whose opinion France could not remain entirely 
insensible despite its claim that under the Charter the United 
Nations had no concern in North African affairs. In 1952, 
France had incurred bitter criticism for its high-handed pro- 
ceedings against revolutionary elements in Tunisia; in 1953 
its summary dethronement and exile of the Moroccan Sul- 
tan, Sidi Mohammed ben Youssef, had provoked world-wide 
repercussions and threatened to plunge the entire protec- 
torate in violence. In both cases the removal of the accredited 
indigenous leaders had been accompanied by promises of 
far-reaching “reforms” in political, economic, and social 
life. Reforms, however, were of limited interest to the na- 
tionalist leaders who claimed to represent public opinion in 
the two protectorates. What they demanded, with the vig- 
orous backing of the Arab and Asian members of the United 
Nations, was self-government and the right to determine 
their own future, irrespective of the claims of France or of 
the French colonists in their midst. 

Developments of early 1954 demonstrated once again how 
far “reform” as conceived in Paris fell short of satisfying 
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nationalist ambitions in Morocco and Tunisia. In Morocco, 
the nationalists of the outlawed Istiqlal party agitated against 
the new Sultan (Sidi Moulay Mohammed ben Arafa) and his 
supporters and vehemently demanded the return of the ex- 
iled ben Youssef; attempts were made on the lives of both 
the Sultan and his principal protector, the Pasha of Mar- 
rakesh (Sidi Thami el-Glaoui). In Tunisia, the promulga- 
tion on March 4 of a reform program calling for a combined 
French-Tunisian cabinet and parallel French and Tunisian 
assemblies provoked lively expressions of disappointment on 
the part of the outlawed Neo-Destour party and other na- 
tionalist groups. Demonstrations took place in the Tunisian 
Cities; terrorism and murder spread through the rural dis- 
tricts as French settlers were attacked by armed bands of 
fellaghas (outlaws) whose members claimed to belong to a 
mysterious “Tunisian Army of Liberation.” As the govern- 
ment disintegrated through the early summer weeks, re- 
prisals and counterreprisals threatened to plunge the pro- 
tectorate into unrestricted violence. 


New Start for Tunisia and Morocco 


The response of M. Mendés-France to this emergency 
was typical of the “shock tactics” in which he specialized. On 
July 31 he flew to Tunis on a dramatic one-day visit which 
combined a show of force with far-reaching gestures of con- 
ciliation. Reviewing French troops under the North African 
sun, he disclosed that more troops were on the way and that 
a military man (General Pierre Boyer de la Tour) had been 
appointed Resident-General. Then he drove to the Bey’s 
palace at Carthage to read a prepared statement * containing 
this historic declaration: 


“The internal autonomy of the Tunisian State is recognized 
and proclaimed without reservation by the French Government. 
. -. The stage of development which the Tunisian people have 
reached . . . and the remarkable value of its leaders, justify call- 
ing upon this people to manage its own affairs.” 


Tunisians, he said, were now at liberty to form their own 
government—‘‘today, if that is what you wish’—to run the 


81 Ibid., pp. 400-408. 
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affairs of the Regency and to negotiate with France concern- 
ing “the reciprocal obligations of both countries” and the 
guarantees to be given France and the French inhabitants of 
Tunisia. For, said M. Mendés-France, ‘there is no doubt 
whatsoever that it is in the common interest for France to 
remain in Tunisia.” France would retain control of the coun- 
try’s foreign affairs and defense, and the 160,000 French 
inhabitants would continue to play their part in Tunisia’s 
development. 

As M. Mendés-France had hoped, violence abated rapidly 
in the wake of his visit. To carry on the negotiations which 
must be completed before Tunisia’s autonomy became effec- 
tive, a new, all-Tunisian ministry was inducted under a mod- 
erate nationalist, Tahar ben Ammar, and with the participa- 
tion of members of the Neo-Destour party (August 7). Habib 
Bourguiba, the leading Neo-Destourian, remained in en- 
forced residence in France but gave his blessing to the new 
departure in Franco-Tunisian relations. Formal talks on Tu- 
nisian home rule between French and Tunisian representa- 
tives began in Tunis on September 4 and were continuing in 
Paris at the end of the year. Wide differences of viewpoint 
still persisted: the Tunisians apparently looked on the 
Mendés-France internal autonomy plan as merely a first step 
toward outright independence, and were already demanding 
control of the police and the judiciary as well as the right to 
establish a Tunisian national army. But the very fact that 
negotiations were in progress helped to lessen political ten- 
sion in the cities. An alarming recrudescence of fellagha 
activity in the countryside was eventually halted after the 
Tunisian government had been persuaded to withdraw its 
condemnation of French military measures and join the 
French in the offer of an amnesty to those rebels who would 
surrender with their arms (November 22). 

Morocco, with its less advanced political consciousness and 
its internal division between Arab and Berber factions, 
seemed less ready for self-government, despite an undeni- 
able flair for political terrorism. In August severe disturb- 
ances were brought on by demands for concessions parallel 
to those being made to Tunisia, and there was disappoint- 
ment with the gradualist program of political, economic, and 
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social reforms enunciated by the French Resident-General 
(Francis Lacoste) on September 20. Moroccans, too, were 
dreaming of self-government and independence. Every dis- 
cussian with Moroccan leaders, moreover, immediately came 
up against the question of the exiled Sultan, whose im- 
portance as a national symbol had grown astonishingly since 
his removal from the throne. The French could certainly 
not bring back ben Youssef without tacitly admitting that 
their earlier action had been a mistake; yet it was beginning 
to look as though there could be no real pacification in 
Morocco while the “legitimate” sovereign was absent. 


Trouble in Algeria 


The measures taken in Tunisia and Morocco sufficed to 
forestall any new condemnation of French policy at the au- 
tumn session of the General Assembly (Chapter VII). More 
disturbing from the French viewpoint than anything that 
could have been said in New York, however, was an out- 
break of fellagha activity in the hitherto peaceful country- 
side of Algeria, where long habituation to French rule had 
thus far prevented the grievances of the impoverished Muslim 
majority from taking a serious political turn. Although the 
8 or g million Algerian Muslims enjoyed neither political 
nor economic equality with their European neighbors, it 
was questionable whether anything in the nature of armed 
revolt would have occurred at this time without considerable 
outside support. The French possessed evidence that pan-Arab 
quarters in Cairo had been furnishing arms and training as 
well as propaganda encouragement to potential North Af- 
rican revolutionaries, much as Communist China had long 
aided the Vietminh. Communist participation in these activ- 
ities was also indicated, though apparently in a secondary de- 
gree. 

In any event, on November 1, within a day or two of the 
enunciation of a new Algerian “reform” program, a wave of 
murders and sabotage was carried out at more than 30 points 
in eastern Algeria by persons acting in the name of the ex- 
tremist “Movement for the Triumph of Democratic Liber- 
ties.” Despite confusion and shock, the Muslim population 
as a whole showed little sympathy for the perpetrators of 
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these outrages; but the wild terrain of the Aurés mountains, 
where the disturbances centered, confronted the French se- 
curity forces with a first-rate military problem, while the 
ruthlessness of the extremists and the susceptibility of their 
fellow-Muslims to intimidation held a threat of graver diffi- 
culties to come. For France to spare any effort to restore 
peace and order and protect the European population in this 
essential portion of its national territory would have been 
unthinkable, even though it meant a further weakening in 
the French forces assigned to NATO in Europe. Yet the 
revelation that Algeria, too, was subject to the new African 
sickness had a chilling effect on those who had hoped with 
M. Mendés-France that France and the North African peo- 
ples were entering a new period of collaboration and har- 
monious growth. 


Africa South of the Sahara 


Below the Sahara the new political ideas were on the whole 
less widely diffused and pressure for innovation was less in- 
tense. Thus the pace of political change tended to be less 
rapid, even where accelerated economic development posed 
new variants of the typically African problems of race, na- 
tionalism, human status, and economic and political organi- 
zation. The official role of the United States in relation to 
these matters was necessarily limited. Trade and economic ties 
with African countries were on the increase, however; Africa’s 
importance as a source of strategic materials, including ura- 
nium (from the Belgian Congo and the South African gold 
mines), was by no means undervalued; American assistance 
programs were going forward in many African territories. 
Among the distinguished visitors to Washington in 1954 were 
the heads of three independent African governments—Em- 
peror Haile Selassie of Ethiopia, President William V. S. 
Tubman of Liberia, and Prime Minister Mustafa ben Halim 
of the new North African kingdom of Libya. 

The progress of a country like Ethiopia, the first to regain 
its independence in World War II, was especially gratifying 
to Americans from the standpoint of sentiment and historical 
justice. It was in British colonial Africa, however, that the 
most significant political developments were currently tak- 
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ing place. In West Africa, the rapid emergence of the Gold 
Coast and Nigeria as virtual new African nations suggested 
what might become a pattern for those tropical territories 
that were unencumbered by large-scale white settlement. In 
the Gold Coast, a further series of constitutional reforms in 
1954 made possible the formation of the first all-African cab- 
inet to hold office under the British flag, as well as the hold- 
ing of universal direct elections (June 15) which produced a 
decisive victory for Dr. Kwame Nkrumah’s Convention Peo- 
ple’s party. Nigeria followed close behind, with a new con- 
stitution (effective October 1) designed to reconcile the 
somewhat conflicting interests of the country’s northern, 
eastern, and western regions. Elections held at the end of the 
year gave a decided victory to the nationalist party headed 
by Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe, whose platform called for self- 
government and dominion status for Nigeria by 1956. 

While fostering the progress of self-government in these 
West African colonies, British authorities in the East Af- 
rican territories of Kenya and Uganda had felt it necessary 
to make a stand against activities that were considered to 
threaten not only established colonial interests but the long- 
term welfare of the African peoples themselves. Kenya, where 
the “emergency” provoked by the Mau Mau conspiracy was 
now entering its third year, continued to stand out as the 
worst trouble spot in British Africa. Rigorous measures by 
British troops and aircraft and Kenya police were slowly but 
relentlessly curbing the Mau Mau terrorists, and there were 
mass removals and detentions of Mau Mau suspects among 
the Kikuyu population of Nairobi, the capital. While the 
emergency continued the main emphasis was upon repres- 
sion rather than reconstruction. A beginning toward wider 
acknowledgment of non-European interests was neverthe- 
less made with the announcement in April of plans for con- 
stitutional and agrarian reform which would include minor- 
ity representation for Africans in a multiracial executive 
council. 

In the protectorate of Uganda, a political crisis of some se- 
verity had arisen at the end of 1953 with the deportation by 
the British of Mutesa II, the Kabaka (King) of the politically 
active and separatist-minded Baganda people in Buganda 
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Province. This move had proved as unpopular with the sub- 
jects of the young monarch as had France’s deportation of 
the Moroccan Sultan. Throughout 1954 the Colonial Office 
and interested Africans worked toward a compromise settle- 
ment, defined in London (November 16) in terms of the Ka- 
baka’s return as a constitutional ruler and the reintegration 
of Buganda as an acknowledged component of the Uganda 
Protectorate. Meanwhile Queen Elizabeth II stopped in 
Uganda on her round-the-world trip to open the great Owen 
Falls dam at Jinja near the source of the Nile, first phase of 
a gigantic hydroelectric project that was designed to trans- 
form the face of East Africa by providing greatly increased 
supplies of electric power. 

The European-African collaboration which was preparing 
the future of this great continent took different forms in each 
of its political subdivisions, depending on specific circum- 
stances of population, economic life, and political tradition. 
Under the leadership of Sir Godfrey Huggins, the new Cen- 
tral African Federation (combining Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland) traversed its first year in relative 
calm, despite the lingering mistrust of the African popula- 
tion and the rather hesitant moves toward racial partnership 
sponsored by the dominant Federal party. The year’s prin- 
cipal issue, still unsettled as 1954 ended, concerned the eligi- 
bility of African laborers for semiskilled and skilled jobs in 
the mines of the Northern Rhodesian copper belt. The Eu- 
ropean Mineworkers Union took the position that Africans 
doing the work of Europeans must receive European wages 
—which meant in practice that they would not be employed 
in skilled jobs at all. The companies, on the other hand, 
sought acceptance of the principle that African wages should 
gradually advance as African skills and efficiency improved. 


South Africa Stands Apart 


By slow and difficult stages, Africans throughout the con- 
tinent were undoubtedly advancing toward a more impor- 
tant role in economic life. In most parts of the continent 
this advance was being accompanied by some mitigation of 
the old colonial principle that had excluded the African 
from a voice in his political destinies. Only in the Union of 
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South Africa did the trend seem to be clearly in the op- 
posite direction. There, too, African collaboration had be- 
come more and more indispensable in the development of 
the nation’s booming economy, and the migration of Af- 
ricans to the Union’s straggling industrial centers continued 
unchecked. In the teeth of this seemingly irreversible move- 
ment, however, the Nationalist party government headed 
successively by Dr. Daniel F. Malan and by Johannes G. 
Strijdom was seeking to impose an absolute separation of 
races and to relegate the Union’s non-European peoples— 
Africans, Asians, and “Coloreds” or mulattoes—to a perma- 
nently subordinate position. 

When every allowance was made for the uneasiness of 
South Africa’s white minority of under 3 million in a total 
population of over 13 million, the fact remained that the 
apartheid policy ran directly counter to what seemed the 
dominant trend of African political and social evolution; 
that it promoted rather than assuaged racial and political 
tensions; and that it threatened to precipitate outbreaks of 
racial violence which could spread far beyond the borders of 
the Union. The disapproval with which nearly the whole 
of the civilized world regarded South Africa’s official policy 
was sufficiently evident in the annual U.N. debates on the 
country’s racial situation, on its treatment of persons of In- 
dian origin, and on its virtual annexation of the former 
mandated territory of South West Africa. (See Chapter VII.) 
Within the Union itself, the particular form of white su- 
premacy envisaged by the apartheid program encountered 
strong resistance from the opposition United party, and in 
June 1954 the government failed once again in its recurrent 
attempts to secure constitutional legislation altering the elec- 
toral status of Colored voters in Cape Province and thus 
assuring itself a permanent parliamentary majority. Like- 
wise unsuccessful were its attempts to persuade the British 
Government to hand over the contiguous territories of Basu- 
toland, Swaziland, and Bechuanaland, where native affairs 
were conducted on less invidious lines under the British 
Colonial Office. 

Despite these rebuffs, South Africa appeared during 1954 
to be further strengthening its commitment to apartheid 
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principles. New successes were gained by the Nationalists in 
provincial elections, and steps were taken to resettle some 
58,000 Africans in segregated areas in the Johannesburg re- 
gion. Although there was no overt action toward loosening 
existing ties with the British Crown or with the Common- 
wealth of Nations, this possibility remained implicit in the 
wide divergence of South African policy from that of other 
Commonwealth members. Such a country as India, indeed, 
was regarded by South Africa’s accredited leaders with about 
as much confidence and affection as Soviet Russia inspired 
in the United States. Dr. Malan’s government did display 
considerable interest in strengthened ties with Great Britain 
and other countries that had practical defense interests in 
Africa; but even here the racial issue threatened to hamper 
effective cooperation. At a conference on African defense 
problems sponsored by Great Britain and France at Dakar in 
March, Dr. Malan was one of those who argued most warmly 
against any plan for trying to defend the Africa continent 
by putting arms in the hands of its African population.*” 

Some “improvement” in the attitude of South Africa’s 
neighbors in regard to the racial question had professedly 
been discerned by Mr. Strijdom, the even more vehement 
Afrikaner Nationalist who succeeded the 80-year-old Dr. 
Malan as Premier in December. “It is our task,” Mr. Strij- 
dom had said (August 17), “to win their support for our 
standpoint that white rule must be maintained and that 
otherwise they, as well as we, are doomed to disappear. The 
white man who does not view with fear conditions through- 
out Asia and Africa is an irresponsible fool.” 

With this last statement most serious students of Asian and 
African problems would have voiced hearty agreement. 
Many of them would have had their reservations, however, 
about the contention that the way to cope with disquieting 
conditions in Asia and Africa was simply to “maintain white 
rule.” ‘There were too many areas where that method had al- 
ready proved inapplicable. Most of those who tried to ex- 
amine the problems of Asia and Africa in a dispassionate 
spirit tended to feel that some form of “partnership” offered 
more promise than a concept of “rule” that had already gone 
32 New York Times, March 14, 1954. 
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out of date in most parts of the world. The difficulty of 
establishing successful partnership arrangements with the 
resurgent peoples of Asia and Africa was undeniable, al- 
though experiences like those connected with the Iranian oil 
settlement and the Indian village development program sug- 
gested that the difficulties were not necessarily insurmount- 
able in every case. If the most likely alternative to partner- 
ship should seem to be eventual chaos or Communism, the 
ideal of partnership with Asian and African peoples was evi- 
dently still worth striving for. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


ITHE WESTERN HEMISPHERE: 
A BATTLE GAINED 


THAT THE advance of Communism is not necessarily de- 
pendent on military force can scarcely be more conclusively 
demonstrated than by reference to certain widely noted de- 
velopments in the Western Hemisphere which reached their 
culmination in the first half of 1954. With the exception 
of the Alaskan regions, no Communist military units or 
installations could exist within many hundreds of miles of 
the American continent. Yet the Central American republic 
of Guatemala, whose 3 million inhabitants were as remote 
from Moscow and Peking as almost any people on earth, had 
somehow contrived to fall under a government which if not 
technically Communist was at least so openly and unasham- 
edly Communistic in its policy and operations as to be 
deemed a first-rate challenge to the security and political 
system of the other American republics. The elimination of 
this regime through a popular insurrection enjoying the sym- 
pathy of the United States was to figure as the hemisphere’s 
outstanding political event of 1954. 

Although it required a small civil war to oust Guatemala’s 
pro-Communist leadership and substitute a regime more con- 
sonant with American traditions, the necessity for this drastic 
measure had not come about as a result of military conquest, 
violent revolution, or even a political coup d’état. True, 
President Jacobo Arbenz Guzman of Guatemala had been 
suspected of complicity in the assassination of his principal 
political rival back in 1949. But the government he had 
headed since 1951 had come to office by legal means and in 
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its first years had exhibited few if any specifically Communist 
characteristics apart from a general demagogic tendency, a 
partiality for a somewhat radical type of economic and so- 
cial “reform,” a definite animus against the U.S.-owned 
United Fruit Company, and a noticeable keenness in ex- 
ploiting the typically Latin-American mistrust of Uncle Sam 
and “Yankee imperialism.” —The Communist phase in Gua- 
temala had developed gradually, through an almost classical 
use of “boring from within” tactics on the part of the local 
Communist or “Guatemalan Labor’ party. Starting with a 
strong position in the trade unions and mass organizations, 
the Communists had gradually infiltrated key positions in 
government, press, business, and agriculture until their 
“National Democratic Front” was in a position virtually to 
dominate the course of official policy and to manipulate it 
in the interest of the U.S.S.R. and the world Communist 
movement. Guatemala’s central position in the politically 
unstable Central American region provided it with numer- 
ous opportunities for fomenting unrest and disorder in 
neighboring states. Its proximity to the Panama Canal, a 
vital defensive waterway even in the thermonuclear age, 
was added cause for the uneasiness which its political con- 
duct had begun to arouse in Washington from an early stage 
in the history of the Arbenz regime. 

The occurrence of such developments within the bosom of 
the American family and almost in the shadow of the United 
States raised serious questions about the underlying causes 
of political instability and Communist agitation in Latin 
America. The conditions which had produced the Arbenz re- 
gime were not so very different from conditions prevailing in 


1For details see especially Penetration of the Political Institutions of Guate- 
mala by the International Communist Movement. . . . Information Sub- 
mitted by the Delegation of the United States to the Fifth Meeting of Consulta- 
tion of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American Republics (Washington, 
Department of State, June 1954). The best general studies of Guate- 
malan developments at this period are Fredrick B. Pike, “Guatemala, the 
United States, and Communism in the Americas,” Review of Politics, v. 17 
(April 1955), pp. 232-261; Daniel James, Red Design for the Americas: Guate- 
malan Prelude (New York, John Day, 1955); and Amy Elizabeth Jensen, 
Guatemala: A Historical Survey (New York, Exposition Press, 1955), pp. 139- 
246. Some major documents are reprinted in Intervention of International 
Communism in Guatemala (Department of State Publication 5556, Washing- 
ton, G.P.O., 1954). 
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various other Latin-American republics. If this was the first 
instance of a Latin-American regime that seemed directly re- 
sponsive to Communist influence, it was by no means the 
first manifestation of what seemed to some observers a bas- 
ically unwholesome tendency in Latin-American society and 
politics. Something, it was suggested, must be radically un- 
sound in the condition of a continent that so frequently 
brought forward political leadership of a questionable type. 

Most Latin-American governments took the view that a 
more rounded economic development and improved stand- 
ards of living were the best means of promoting responsible 
forms of democratic political life. At two important inter- 
American conferences, at Caracas in March and at Rio de 
Janeiro in November-December 1954, they did their best to 
persuade the United States that it would be in everyone’s in- 
terest for this country to assist them more largely in this di- 
rection. 

Official Washington, while conceding the broad validity 
of this view, experienced difficulty in adopting it as a basis 
for sustained action. Where Latin America’s malaise took a 
specifically Communistic form, as in Guatemala, the United 
States was ready with drastic prescriptions. At the Caracas 
conference it devoted most of its energy to securing the adop- 
tion of an anti-Communist resolution expressly designed as 
a basis for any action that might become necessary to elim- 
inate a Communist threat to the Americas. But where spe- 
cific Communist symptoms were lacking, official interest in 
Washington was less intense. The notion that special meas- 
ures were required to promote economic development and 
alleviate current economic difficulties in Latin America en- 
countered strong resistance. Latin-American governments 
were encouraged to find their salvation within the frame- 
work of existing U.S. foreign economic policies—not, how- 
ever, to expect important changes in the policies them- 
selves. Existing programs for promoting economic growth 
and higher living standards through technical cooperation 
and the encouragement of private capital investment were 
considered essentially sufficient even if they might be subject 
to modification in detail. 

The frictions attendant on the Guatemalan crisis and the 
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sharpness of inter-American economic arguments occasionally 
beclouded—though they could not wholly obscure—the tre- 
mendous benefits which a century or more of inter-American 
cooperation had conferred on all the peoples of the Amer- 
icas.2 Whatever its shortcomings, the international atmos- 
phere in the American continent was immeasurably superior 
to that of any comparable region in the world. To the valid- 
ity of this generalization, moreover, Canada contributed as 
largely as did the republics that made up the Organization 
of American States. Despite frequent differences on political 
and economic matters, Canada and the United States con- 
ducted their relations in a spirit of kinship comparable to that 
of the official inter-American family. The growing exposure 
of both countries to nuclear attack, while it made for occa- 
sional friction between them in matters of world policy, also 
made for intensified cooperation in defense and other fields 
and strengthened the special sense of community that linked 
the hemisphere’s predominantly English-speaking peoples. 


1. THE TENTH INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE 


The Charter of the Organization of American States, 
adopted by the governments of the 21 American republics at 
Bogota, Colombia, in 1948, declares that the “supreme 
organ” of the O.A.S. is the Inter-American Conference. This 
body represents all 21 members of the O.A.S. and convenes 
every five years to decide the general action and policy of 
the organization, determine the structure and functions of 
its organs, and exercise its right to “consider any matter 
relating to friendly relations among the American States.” 
The First Inter-American Conference had convened in 1889; 
the Ninth, at which the O.A.S. Charter was adopted, had been 
held at Bogota (in the midst of popular commotions which 
some thought Communist-inspired) in the spring of 1948. 
The Tenth Inter-American Conference, which was to be 
even more largely preoccupied with the Communist issue in 
view of the recent development of the Guatemalan situation, 


2A useful general survey, written from the official U.S. point of view, is 
Our Southern Partners: The Story of Our Latin American Relations (De- 
partment of State Publication 5604, Washington, G.P.O., 1954). 
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met in the ultramodern surroundings of the University City 
in Caracas, Venezuela, from March 1 to March 28, 1954.3 

The exalted status and broad mandate of this gathering, 
occurring at a moment when East-West relations were assum- 
ing a more fluid condition and the great questions of the 
“cold war” seemed to be demanding reappraisal, might have 
appeared to justify a broad discussion of global issues af- 
fecting the inter-American family, as well as a review of 
such inter-American problems as those touched upon in 
the recent report of Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, submitted to 
the President in late 1953 following a visit to several Latin- 
American countries.* Most of the Latin-American govern- 
ments were particularly eager to exchange views with the 
United States on hemisphere economic matters and to obtain 
a clearer notion of U.S. intentions with regard to such ques- 
tions as capital investment and stabilization of the prices of 
Latin-American export products. Washington, however, had 
determined months earlier to give the conference a nar- 
rower focus and use it primarily to mobilize inter-American 
sentiment in connection with the growing Communist dan- 
ger in Guatemala. The principal U.S. interest was summed 
up in an agenda item entitled “Intervention of International 
Communism in the American Republics” which had been 
proposed by the United States on October 6, 1953 and was 
duly included in the 28-item agenda approved by the O.A.S. 
Council. 


Spotlight on Guatemala 


In assigning highest priority to the adoption by the 
Caracas conference of a formal declaration against Com- 
munism in the Americas, the United States had pre- 
sumably been aware that its choice of objectives would 
not be popular south of the border. By and large, polit- 
ically enlightened Latin Americans could certainly not be 


3For details and texts see especially Tenth Inter-American Conference, Ca- 
racas, Venezuela, March 1-28, 1954: Report of the Delegation of the United 
States of America, with Related Documents (Department of State Publica- 
tion 5692, Washington, G.P.O., 1955); also Tenth Inter-American Conference, 
Caracas, March 1-28: Report of the Pan American Union on the Conference 
(Washington, Pan American Union, 1955). 

*Excerpts in Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1953, pp. 382-399- 
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accused of any partiality for Communism. Many of them, 
nevertheless, were sympathetic toward the nationalistic and 
ostensibly “progressive” social policies of the Guatemalan 
Government, and relatively untroubled by the possibility 
that these might be of Communist inspiration. Mere adop- 
tion of an anti-Communist resolution at Caracas, such circles 
felt, would not in itself cure anything that might be wrong 
in the Guatemalan situation; on the other hand, it would 
come perilously close to violating the cherished inter-Ameri- 
can principle of nonintervention in the internal affairs of the 
American states. In addition, it would certainly tend to di- 
vert attention from the economic problems which most Latin- 
American governments considered more urgent. 

Against these considerations the State Department had to 
weigh the possible consequences to U.S. and hemispheric 
interests if the Guatemalan contamination was permitted to 
go unchecked. Apart from its systematic baiting of the 
United States and its citizens, its virtual confiscation of lands 
belonging to the United Fruit Company,® and its tendency 
to side with the Soviet bloc in the United Nations, Guate- 
mala was unquestionably becoming a focus of unrest 
throughout the Caribbean area. It had been quarreling vo- 
ciferously with several neighboring governments, and had 
recently gone so far as to accuse Nicaragua of organizing an 
invasion plot against it with the connivance of the United 
States. Tension was spreading. Already another Communist- 
backed movement had made its appearance in British Gui- 
ana; there were rumors of similar trouble brewing in British 
Honduras; and when a group of Puerto Rican Nationalists 
in Washington shot down five members of the House of 
Representatives on the opening day of the Caracas confer- 
ence (March 1), U.S. spokesmen did not appear certain that 
they, too, might not be instruments of a Communist con- 
spiracy centering in Guatemala. 

Under such circumstances a situation might well develop 
which would require drastic action aimed at getting rid of 
the infection at its source. A generation earlier, the United 
States might have contemplated such a necessity without 


5Cf. Department of State Bulletin, v. 30 (May 3, 1954), pp. 678-679. 
6 For the U.S. denial (January go) see ibid. (February 15, 1954), pp. 251-252. 
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too many qualms about the possible effect in other parts of 
Latin America; but in the situation now existing, unilateral 
intervention by the United States against an offending Cen- 
tral American government was not to be thought of except 
in the last extremity. If action should be needed, it would be 
essential that it have at least the nominal backing of the 
other American governments. In addition, there was a feel- 
ing in Washington that it was high time the Latin-American 
governments were given the necessary encouragement to go 
on record in opposition to Communist penetration of the 
Americas. A multilateral policy declaration in this sense 
would reinforce the unilateral warning of the Monroe Doc- 
trine against the extension of an alien “political system... 
to any portion of this hemisphere.” It would also serve as 
a yardstick for evaluating Guatemala’s future conduct and 
judging whether additional action might be necessary. 

This line of reasoning awoke few favorable echoes among 
the Latin-American delegates at the conference. Costa Rica 
did not even send a delegation, complaining that “global” 
issues were being allowed to overshadow Latin America’s 
immediate problem, the “internal conflict between democ- 
racy and dictatorship.” Right-wing governments like those 
of the Dominican Republic, Cuba, and Peru seemed warmer 
to the idea of an anti-Communist declaration. Yet even the 
spokesman of the host country, Venezuela, which was also 
under military dictatorship, warned at Caracas against what 
he called “growing incursions of collective action into the 
internal life of states” (March 3). “Our peoples expect some- 
thing more than a new way of fighting Communism,” said 
a Bolivian delegate (March 9g); “something appropriate to 
improve their welfare and progress.” In the absence of con- 
structive economic and social measures, mere opposition to 
Communism might even “give it prestige and . . . spread it.” 

Despite this negative climate, there was never any doubt 
that the United States possessed the influence to secure en- 
actment of any anti-Communist resolution it chose to intro- 
duce. A number of factors added to the basic strength of the 
U.S. position: the cogency of Secretary Dulles’ presentation 
in major speeches of March 47 and March 8; his skillful 


7 Excerpts in Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1954, pp. 407-412. 
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parrying of the oratorical attacks by the Guatemalan Foreign 
Minister, Guillermo Toriello, which helped to dispel the 
undercurrent of sympathy for Guatemala which was notice- 
able in the early days of the conference; the comparative 
mildness of the U.S. draft resolution when it was eventually 
introduced on March 6; and the readiness with which the 
U.S. delegation acknowledged the importance of broad ac- 
tion on the economic front as a pendant to the proposed 
political declaration. 

In the economic field, the U.S. delegation was severely 
handicapped by the fact that Washington had not yet reached 
any clear-cut decision either on the Milton Eisenhower pro- 
posals of 1953 (which had called, among other things, for 
“substantial’’ development loans to Latin America) or, in- 
deed, on the general outlines of the nation’s future foreign 
economic policy. (Cf. Chapter II.) The report of the Randall 
Commission had only recently appeared; the President's 
recommendations on foreign trade and mutual security had 
not yet been presented to Congress; the delegation at Caracas 
could make no commitments because it literally did not 
know what form future U.S. economic policy was going to 
take. The most that Mr. Dulles had been able to say in his 
opening speech was that the Export-Import Bank would 
henceforth consider applications for certain types of develop- 
ment loans “on their merits.” Even this rather tenuous as- 
surance was said to have been made possible only through 
the personal intervention of the President in what was de- 
scribed as a running conflict between the State Department 
and the Treasury over the proper function of the Export- 
Import Bank. 

Although Mr. Dulles’ statement was loudly cheered, it 
won few supporters for the anti-Communist project for 
which he was seeking to pave the way. Some further en- 
couragement along the same lines would plainly be needed 
if the Latin-American delegations were not to feel in danger 
of being sent home empty-handed. But since no major eco- 
nomic decisions could be reached in the absence of a clear- 
cut U.S. policy, the only course left was to put off the whole 
subject for later consideration. The idea of a special con- 
ference of American Finance Ministers had been mooted 
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for a dozen years, and the United States now made known 
that it would welcome such a meeting in the comparatively 
near future. Secretary Dulles conveyed this assurance in a 
special appearance before the Economic Committee of the 
conference (March 10): 


‘Many of you feel some adjustment of United States economic 
policies would be beneficial. You may be right. Certainly these 
are matters which we are prepared to consider open-mindedly. 
... The United States will not be satisfied merely with good po- 
litical relations in this hemisphere. We also want good economic 
relations. We shall seek them on the basis of mutual respect for 
the economic and social as well as the political beliefs of each 
other. That is the pledge I give you.” 


The Anti-Communist Resolution 


This warm assurance sufficed to dispel much of the linger- 
ing resistance to the draft resolution—or “Declaration of 
Solidarity for the Preservation of the Political Integrity of 
the American States against International Communist Inter- 
vention”—on which debate had meanwhile begun in the 
Political Committee. Compared to its advance build-up, the 
text put forward by the United States * had seemed to many 
delegates comparatively innocuous. It did not mention 
Guatemala by name, nor did it call for any specific action. 
Indeed, Mr. Dulles implied in his speech to the Political 
Committee (March 8) that the time for action had not yet 
come. “What we need to do here,” he said, “is to identify 
the peril, to develop a will to meet it unitedly if ever united 
action should be required.” 

The principal difference of the U.S. draft from past inter- 
American declarations opposing undesirable political tend- 
encies lay in the fact that it was specifically directed against 
“the international Communist movement” and made no 
mention of other totalitarian or antidemocratic movements. 
“I believe,” Mr. Dulles had said (March 4), “that it is time 
to make it clear with finality that we see that alien [i.e., 
Communist] despotism is hostile to our ideals, that we 
unitedly deny it the right to prey upon our hemisphere, and 
that if it does not heed our warning and keep away we shall 


8 Department of State Bulletin, v. 30 (March 22, 1954), p. 420. 
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deal with it as a situation that might endanger the peace of 
America. . . . There is no place here for political institutions 
which serve alien masters. I hope that we can agree to make 
that clear.” 

Not many delegates seemed to differ with Mr. Dulles’ 
sentiments toward international Communism. What still 
troubled a good number of them was the feeling that the 
condemnation of a particular type of political arrangement 
in the Americas—even one abetted or inspired from outside 
the hemisphere—was difficult to reconcile with the principle 
of nonintervention in internal affairs. It was on this prin- 
ciple that Guatemala chose to base its own fight against the 
U.S. resolution—ironically, in view of the fact that Guate- 
mala was itself regarded by the resolution’s sponsors as Ex- 
hibit A in the case against external intervention. But similar 
misgivings were voiced by numerous delegates, notably those 
of Mexico and Argentina. Altogether more than 20 amend- 
ments to the U.S. text were proposed, most of them aimed 
either at further safeguarding the nonintervention principle 
or at broadening the scope of the resolution by condemning 
all forms of totalitarianism rather than Communism alone. 

Although the more serious of these amendments were suc- 
cessfully fought off, the price paid for their defeat included 
not only some weakening of the U.S. text but also a want of 
unanimity in the American family. The United States man- 
aged to gain general assent to the proposition that “the 
domination or control of the political institutions of any 
American State by the international communist movement” 
would constitute “a threat to the sovereignty and political 
independence of the American States, endangering the peace 
of America.” But instead of declaring that such a state of 
affairs would call for “appropriate action in accordance with 
existing treaties,” as the United States had proposed, the con- 
ference decided that it would merely call for “‘a meeting of con- 
sultation to consider the adoption of measures in accordance 
with existing treaties.” —To head off further unacceptable 
amendments, language was also inserted at the suggestion 
of the United States to emphasize that the declaration 
was designed “‘to protect and not to impair the inalien- 
able right of each American State freely to choose its own 
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form of government and economic system and to live its own 
social and cultural life.” In addition to pledging the Ameri- 
can states “to take the necessary measures to protect their 
political independence against the intervention of interna- 
tional communism,” the resolution recommended (1) special 
attention to the disclosure of Communist activities and 
finances, and (2) exchange of pertinent information among 
governments.® 

Even in this somewhat attenuated form the resolution 
failed of unanimous adoption. The final vote in the Political 
Committee on March 13 (and in the plenary session on 
March 26) was 17 to 1, with Guatemala opposed, Argentina 
and Mexico abstaining, and Costa Rica absent. Although 
Mr. Dulles expressed satisfaction with this result, there was 
a noticeable lack of exhilaration among the Latin-American 
delegations. According to a Uruguayan delegate (March 15), 
“We contributed our approval without enthusiasm, without 
optimism, without joy and without the feeling that we were 
contributing to the adoption of a constructive measure.” 


Economic and Political Problems 


In the U.S. delegation, the resolution was interpreted as 
a mandate to keep Guatemala’s behavior under observation 
and prepare for action whenever the evidence of Communist 
penetration seemed sufficient to warrant it. In this respect 
it bore a marked affinity to Mr. Dulles’ contemporaneous 
“united action” proposals regarding Southeast Asia (Chapter 
IV). From the point of view of most Latin-American states, 
on the other hand, passage of the anti-Communist resolution 
had been at best a disagreeable preliminary to the discussion 
of economic matters and of the benefits they still hoped to 
receive at the hands of the United States. 

A number of specific economic problems and projects on 
the agenda remained to be taken up by the conference even 
though there was little prospect of definite action before the 
subsequent meeting of American Finance Ministers. Aside 
from the burning question of grants and loans for economic 
development, the Latin-American countries were sponsor- 
ing a number of proposals in the field of foreign trade; most 
Text in Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1954, pp. 412-414. 
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of these reflected a demand for preferential treatment of 
their export products by the United States through tariff 
concessions or a guarantee of “remunerative prices.’ The U.S. 
delegation could give little encouragement to these initi- 
atives. It strongly opposed a number of projects that enjoyed 
wide Latin-American support, and found itself in the mi- 
nority on five of the 26 economic resolutions ultimately 
adopted by the conference. Among those on which its re- 
sistance attracted most attention were (1) a resolution asking 
industrialized states to promote consumption of natural and 
semimanufactured products “at an equitable level of re- 
munerative prices, thus permitting a balance in the terms 
of trade”; (2) a Mexican-Venezuelan resolution asking in- 
dustrialized states unilaterally to eliminate restrictions on, 
and discriminations against, imports of basic materials from 
less developed countries; and (3) a resolution on agricultural 
surpluses (on which the United States abstained), urging 
that excess stocks be disposed of in a manner that would not 
interfere with the national economies of other American 
states. 

On the political side, the conference’s most commended 
action was the adoption of a vaguely worded document 
known as the “Declaration of Caracas,” 1 originally in- 
tended for inclusion in the anti-Communist resolution, 
which restated and amplified certain principles embodied 
in the “American Declaration of the Rights and Duties of 
Man” adopted at Bogota in 1948. Also adopted with little 
controversy was a Panamanian proposal condemning racial 
discrimination in the Americas. Rather more fireworks were 
produced by resolutions introduced by Argentina and Brazil 
demanding an end of foreign colonies in the Americas. 
This was a familiar demand at inter-American conferences, 
and one which the United States once again opposed on the 
ground that the issue of colonialism concerned nations which 
were not represented at the conference and should therefore 
be considered by the United Nations rather than by the 
American States. A resolution calling for the complete elimi- 
nation of foreign colonies from the Americas was neverthe- 
less adopted, with the United States abstaining; a second one 


10 [bid., pp. 414-415. 
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which had proposed the establishment of trusteeships for 
such areas was likewise adopted after the elimination of its 
key paragraph. The American Committee on Dependent 
Territories set up in 1948 was also continued over the oppo- 
sition of the United States. 

At one of its first sessions the conference had learned with 
distress of the intended resignation of Dr. Alberto Lleras 
Camargo, the Colombian Secretary-General of the O.A.S. 
(He was later succeeded by Dr. Carlos Davila of Chile.) A 
happier development, announced later in the session, was 
the settlement of the five-year-old controversy between Co- 
lombia and Peru over the status of Victor Raul Haya de la 
Torre, the luckless Peruvian political leader who had sought 
asylum in the Colombian embassy at Lima in January 1949 
and had since been unable to obtain safe conduct to leave 
his refuge. Rather than see the matter brought before the 
Inter-American Conference as Colombia had threatened to 
do, the Peruvian Government resigned itself (March 23) to 
allowing Sefior Haya to proceed to Mexico—where he pres- 
ently began to denounce the regime of President Manuel 
Odria and seemed likely to become a rallying point for left- 
wing Latin-American opposition movements. 

The likelihood of such cases recurring in future was 
lessened by the adoption at the conference of two conven- 
tions (not signed by the United States) designed to clarify 
the international law relating to diplomatic and territorial 
asylum. Also signed by all participating governments was a 
revised Convention for the Promotion of Inter-American 
Cultural Relations. 

The atmosphere in which the delegates assembled to take 
final action on the three conventions and 117 resolutions, 
recommendations, and other decisions adopted by the con- 
ference was more relaxed than at some earlier moments in 
the four-week session. Despite the undercurrent of resistance 
to U.S. policy, no government except that of Guatemala had 
conducted itself in a manner definitely hostile to the United 
States. Argentina, often the leader of an anti-U.S. bloc at 
inter-American meetings, had on this occasion voted as often 
with the United States as against it. Costa Rica’s absence 
had somewhat marred the proceedings, but the final act of 
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the conference was left open for Costa Rican signature, 
which was affixed a few weeks later. Undoubtedly it was for 
the anti-Communist resolution that the conference would 
be remembered. But it had also done much to develop the 
inter-American system in other directions, exhibiting at 
least some of that unity of spirit and purpose which, Secre- 
tary Dulles had predicted (March 4), would make this Tenth 
Inter-American Conference “both a source of satisfaction 
to ourselves and also a symbol which will show men every- 
where how good can be the fruits of freedom.” 


2. REVOLUTION IN GUATEMALA 


In pressing for a general anti-Communist resolution at 
Caracas, the United States had not concealed the fact that 
it had the Guatemalan situation principally in mind. It had, 
however, given no indication that it expected the Guate- 
malan Government to reform itself in deference to the 
opinions of the other American Republics; and it can have 
given no surprise in Washington that the government 
headed by President Arbenz responded to its castigation by 
intensifying still further those tendencies in its domestic and 
foreign policy to which the United States had taken particu- 
lar exception. As Secretary Dulles later recalled (June 30): 


“., . The agents of international Communism in Guatemala 
intensified efforts to penetrate and subvert the neighboring Cen- 
tral American States. They attempted political assassinations and 
political strikes. They used consular agents for political warfare. 

“Many Guatemalan people protested against their being used by 
Communist dictatorship to serve the Communists’ lust for power. 
The response was mass arrests, the suppression of constitutional 
guaranties, the killing of opposition leaders, and other brutal 
tactics normally employed by Communism to secure the consoli- 
dation of its power.” 


The Insurrection Begins 


In retrospect, it might almost seem as if the United States 
had anticipated this reaction and regarded it as the necessary 
preliminary to what happened later. The Arbenz regime, 
Washington might have reasoned, was already so far gone 
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in Communism as to be past redemption; the situation 
would have to get worse before it could get better; hence 
there was no reason to try to delay the crisis. The important 
point was that the United States could now claim the back- 
ing and participation of the Inter-American organization in 
any action that Guatemala’s future conduct might make nec- 
essary. All that was lacking so far was positive evidence that 
Guatemala had in fact been penetrated by international 
Communism and that the resemblance between its behavior 
and that of admittedly Communist states was calculated 
rather than merely coincidental. 

That the Arbenz government was beginning to function 
as a true Communist spearhead and a genuine threat to 
regional security became more fully apparent in May with 
the outbreak of a prolonged general strike in nearby Hon- 
duras, obviously supported by the Communist-dominated 
Guatemalan Labor Federation, and with the arrival in 
Guatemala itself of a consignment of 2,000 tons of arms and 
ammunition clandestinely shipped from Czechoslovakia via 
the Communist port of Stettin. Guatemala claimed that this 
equipment was necessary to its security, the more so because 
it had been unable to purchase arms in the United States. 
In Washington, however, it was feared that the arms ship- 
ment would give Guatemala a decisive military advantage over 
its anti-Communist neighbors. The United States promptly 
authorized compensatory arms shipments to Honduras and 
Nicaragua under military aid agreements recently concluded 
with those countries (May 24). It unsuccessfully sought the 
right to stop and search Western European vessels which 
might be suspected of carrying further arms shipments to 
Guatemala. (Several European governments undertook to 
set up their own controls instead.) And it arranged with the 
other American governments to schedule an emergency con- 
sultation of Foreign Ministers under the Caracas resolution 
—although the date was set too far ahead to influence the en- 
suing developments. 

From this time onward, events moved rapidly toward a 
crisis. The Arbenz government, having made one proposal 
for direct talks with the United States which was rejected as 
a propaganda move, appeared to live in daily expectation of 
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a coup. On June 8 it imposed a state of siege, explaining that 
repressive measures were necessitated by a foreign-directed 
plot to unseat the government. Flights, arbitrary arrests, 
violence assumed proportions that seemed to justify the term 
“reign of terror’ invoked by Secretary Dulles. Discussing 
the situation on June 15 in terms of the relative strength of 
government and opposition forces, the Secretary of State de- 
clared: ‘““The great majority of the Guatemalan people have 
both the desire and the capability of cleaning their own 
house.” It was three days later, in the early morning of June 
18, that a small military force which had for some time been 
collecting in Honduras crossed the border under the com- 
mand of Colonel Carlos Castillo Armas and advanced several 
miles into Guatemalan territory. The movement was ac- 
companied by no clear statement of political objectives; it 
was apparently enough for the United States, as it was for 
many Guatemalans, that the insurgents plainly hoped to get 
rid of the country’s present rulers. 


The Role of the United States 


How far the United States should be considered ‘‘respon- 
sible” for this chain of events is one of those historical ques- 
tions to which completely satisfactory answers are seldom 
forthcoming. There was never much doubt that Colonel 
Carlos Castillo Armas’ movement could count on this coun- 
try’s full sympathy, and its success was subsequently to be 
listed high in the catalogue of U.S. foreign policy achieve- 
ments. Naturally, Washington took no official notice of the 
rumors (denied by Colonel Castillo Armas, among others) 
that the Central Intelligence Agency or other U.S. authori- 
ties had a hand in preparing his revolt. Nor did the inferior 
preparation of the insurgent forces, and the precariousness 
of their position in the early days, suggest that they had 
benefited from much advance support. 

On the other hand, to depict the revolution as a purely 
Guatemalan affair would have been equally misleading. 
Without the political, moral, and diplomatic support of the 
United States its chance of success would have been slight. 
One careful observer reached this conclusion: 
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“It may not be entirely accurate to speak of the Revolution of 
June and July, 1954, in Guatemala, as sponsored by the United 
States. Many factors obviously are involved in an event of this 
sort. No other hypothesis, however, explains the event in ques- 
tion as adequately as the assumption that the United States sup- 
plied the decisive factors. When the direct evidence is added, 
this assumption becomes overwhelmingly persuasive. Such evi- 
dence includes the visible activities of United States authorities 
and their ‘off-the-record’ briefings for the benefit of United States 
newspaper correspondents in Washington, in Guatemala, and at 
the Tenth Inter-American Conference at Caracas.” 11 


Such indications of at least indirect involvement gained the 
United States a distinctly bad press in Latin America and 
many other parts of the free world, and were jubilantly ex- 
ploited by Communist propaganda. There was a good deal 
of confusion—perhaps especially noticeable in the United 
Kingdom—as to how U.S. support of an anti-Communist 
faction in Guatemala differed from, say, Chinese support 
of a Communist faction in Vietnam.’ The difference, in 
reality, was nothing less than the difference between Commu- 
nism and anti-Communism—between a movement that rec- 
ognized no laws except those of its own advancement, and a 
resistance that sought to uphold the fundamental legal and 
ethical principles of Western civilization. Events in Guate- 
mala may not have conformed very exactly to the doctrine of 
nonintervention, and may not have set an altogether whole- 
some precedent in inter-American relations. Their justifica- 
tion must be sought in the extraordinary challenge which 
was being directed at the basis of the inter-American system. 
“What the United States did was to intervene against foreign 
intervention, in order to restore Guatemala’s national sov- 
ereignty.”’ 18 


The Diplomatic Struggle 


The civil war of 1954 in Guatemala will not rank high in 
Latin-American military annals. In terms of troops, aircraft, 


11 Donald Grant, “Guatemala and United States Foreign Policy,” Journal of 
International Affairs, v. 9, nO. 1 (1955), p- 68; similarly Pike, loc. cit. (note 1), 
Pp. 256-257. 

12 See, for example, the remarks of Opposition leader Clement R. Attlee in 
the British House of Commons on July 14. 

18 James, op. cit. (note 1), p. 316. 
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battles, casualties, it was almost insignificant. The most 
stirring battles of the war were those fought by the interna- 
tional partisans of the two factions in the United Nations 
and, to a more limited degree, in the Organization of Ameri- 
can States. This diplomatic conflict—essentially a duel be- 
tween the United States and the U.S.S.R., as champion of 
the Guatemalan regime—vindicated an important legal prin- 
ciple pertaining to the relationship of the United Nations 
and the Inter-American organization. It may also have in- 
fluenced the outcome in Guatemala in that (1) by delaying 
any kind of international intervention it left the insurgents 
a clear field during the first crucial days; and (2) it gave the 
Guatemalan regular army, never very well disposed toward 
the Arbenz regime, the opportunity to appraise the long- 
term prospects of the insurgents and at least conditionally 
throw in its lot with them. 

The international phase of the conflict 1* was precipitated 
by Guatemala’s prompt demand for emergency meetings of 
both the U.N. Security Council and the Inter-American 
Peace Committee, an organ of the Organization of American 
States (June 19). According to Guatemala, what had occurred 
was not a mere internal revolt but an act of ‘“‘open aggres- 
sion” by the neighboring governments of Honduras and 
Nicaragua, allegedly instigated by “certain foreign monop- 
olies’” affected by Guatemala’s “progressive policy.’’ Nica- 
ragua was held to be involved chiefly because certain 
unidentified airplanes had flown over Guatemala from its 
direction. 

In addition to repudiating this version of the facts, the 
United States objected seriously to having the matter come 
before the Security Council. The chapter on “Regional Ar- 
rangements” in the U.N. Charter (Chapter VIII) said plainly 
that local disputes and matters appropriate for regional ac- 
tion should be referred in the first instance to regional ar- 
rangements or agencies rather than to the Security Council. 
If Guatemala believed itself to be a victim of aggression, its 
appeal to the Inter-American Peace Committee was perfectly 


14For detailed discussion cf. C. G. Fenwick, “Jurisdictional Questions In- 
volved in the Guatemalan Revolution,” American Journal of International 
Law, v. 48 (October 1954), pp. 597-602. 
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normal. If it also appealed directly to the Security Council 
(and subsequently insisted that that body’s actions be given 
priority), it had presumably done so because it counted on 
the support of the U.S.S.R. and was not unwilling to serve 
as a pawn in Soviet political warfare. ‘““The Foreign Minister 
of Guatemala,” as Mr. Dulles subsequently reported, “openly 
connived in this matter with the Foreign Minister of the So- 
viet Union. The two were in open correspondence and ill- 
concealed privity.” 

When the Security Council met in accordance with the 
Guatemalan request (June 20), the United States thus gave 
strong support to a proposal by Brazil and Colombia that the 
complaint be referred to the Organization of American 
States. This plan the U.S.S.R. defeated by casting its sixtieth 
veto, the vote being ten in favor and only the U.S.S.R. op- 
posed. Thus Moscow for the first time asserted itself directly, 
and with devastating effect, in the political affairs of the 
Western Hemisphere. Being prevented by the Soviet veto 
from washing its own hands of the issue, the Security Coun- 
cil then went on to adopt unanimously a French resolution 
calling for “immediate termination of any action likely to 
cause bloodshed”—a somewhat surprising action in view of 
the contention of the United States and various other coun- 
tries that the disturbances in Guatemala were of a purely 
civil rather than an international character. 

In the meantime the Inter-American Peace Committee 
had also met on the Guatemalan complaint. Although Guate- 
mala requested that action by the Peace Committee be de- 
ferred pending the result of the Security Council order, on 
June 24 the Committee decided on the insistence of Hon- 
duras and Nicaragua to send a five-member observation 
team to investigate the grave charges made against those 
countries. In view of this action, the Security Council de- 
cided when it met again on June 25 to postpone a decision 
on taking up the substance of the Guatemalan complaint 
until after the Inter-American Peace Committee had made 
its report. This being interpreted as a procedural question, 
the Soviet veto was held not to apply. 

At both these meetings of the Security Council the U.S. 
position was vigorously championed by Ambassador Lodge, 
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whose temporary position as the Council’s president enabled 
him to exercise a strong influence on the proceedings. “I 
say to you, representative of the Soviet Union, stay out of 
this hemisphere and don’t try to start your plans and your 
conspiracies over here,” says the official U.S. record of the 
June 20 meeting. In taking this strong position the U.S. rep- 
resentative was fully supported by the American Congress. 
On June 25, the date of the second Security Council meet- 
ing, the Senate adopted by 69 votes to 1 a resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 91, 84th Cong.) endorsing the U.S. position on the juris- 
dictional issue and urging support for the Organization of 
American States “in taking appropriate action to prevent 
any interference by the international Communist movement 
in the affairs of the States of the Western Hemisphere.” Four 
days later the same text was unanimously adopted by the 
House. 

By the time the machinery of the Inter-American organi- 
zation was ready to go into action,’® the Arbenz government 
had already collapsed and fled and a new military govern- 
ment was installed in Guatemala City. On June 27, Presi- 
dent Arbenz announced that he was turning over power to 
a provisional government headed by the military commander- 
in-chief. This break with the past was not sufficient to satisfy 
the insurgents or, presumably, the United States, whose in- 
fluence now became increasingly apparent in the active role 
played by Ambassador John E. Peurifoy in the tense political 
negotiations that followed. On June 2g a second overturn 
placed control in the hands of an anti-Communist, Colonel 
Elfego Monzoén of the regular army. The next task was to 
effect a cessation of hostilities and a reconciliation between 
the Monzo6n forces and the insurgents. The decisive negotia- 
tions took place in San Salvador on June go-July 2, with 
Ambassador Peurifoy and President Oscar Osorio of El Sal- 
vador acting as mediators. Initially Colonel Monzoén ac- 
cepted Colonel Castillo Armas as a member of a new military 


15The Peace Committee investigation was discontinued at the request of the 
new Guatemalan government (June go) in view of the mediation which had 
meanwhile been undertaken by the U.S. and El Salvador to end the armed 
conflict. A meeting of Consultation of the American Foreign Ministers, re- 
quested on June 26 under the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assist- 
ance of 1947, was postponed sine die on July 2. 
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junta. On July 8 he stepped aside to enable the insurgent 
leader to become its head. 


U.S. Aid to Guatemala 


“The events of recent months and days,” said Secretary 
Dulles in a broadcast of June 30,'* “add a new and glorious 
chapter to the already great tradition of the American 
States. .. . The people of the United States and of the other 
American Republics can feel tonight that at least one grave 
danger has been averted.”” What had concerned us, the Sec- 
retary pointed out, was not “the power of the Arbenz gov- 
ernment,” but “the power behind it.” “If world communism 
captures any American State, however small, a new and peril- 
ous front is established which will increase the danger to the 
entire free world.” That prospect, said Mr. Dulles, had now 
been lessened: “The ambitious and unscrupulous will be 
less prone to feel that communism is the wave of their 
future.” In conclusion, he assured the people of Guatemala 
that as peace and freedom were restored, the United States 
would continue to support their just aspirations: 


“A prosperous and progressive Guatemala is vital to a healthy 
hemisphere. The United States pledges itself not merely to po- 
litical opposition to communism but to help to alleviate condi- 
tions in Guatemala and elsewhere which might afford commu- 
nism an opportunity to spread its tentacles throughout the hemi- 
sphere.”’ 


There was no doubt that Guatemala would require plenty 
of sympathetic assistance in repairing the depredations of 
the past regime and finding a new path to democratic devel- 
opment. The unpopularity of the Arbenz government with 
large sectors of the civilian population had assured the new 
junta of considerable initial support. The situation it faced, 
however, was one of virtual anarchy. The treasury was 
looted, law and order were in abeyance, jails and foreign 
embassies were crammed with adherents of the former re- 
gime. (Ex-President Arbenz eventually was allowed to pro- 
ceed to Mexico, and from thence went on to Czechoslovakia.) 
Moreover, new dissension threatened between the army and 


16 Excerpts in Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1954, pp. 415-419. 
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the Castillo Armas irregulars, as well as between ultracon- 
servative landed and clerical interests and the peasant and 
labor groups which had favored the Arbenz “reforms.” 
Under such circumstances an initial period of virtual dic- 
tatorial rule was probably inevitable. While promising to 
institute more equitable agrarian, labor, and social policies 
as soon as possible, Colonel Castillo Armas and his youthful 
associates plainly considered their first task to be that of 
barring the door against a return to Communism. On Sep- 
tember 1 the junta was dissolved, with Castillo Armas re- 
maining as provisional President. Elections of a sort which 
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were held on October 10 confirmed this action by the crash- 
ing majority of 485,693 to 400, and produced a constituent 
assembly made up principally of Castillo Armas supporters; 
but the balloting was not secret, and the circumstances of 
the vote suggested that the restoration of normal democratic 
processes was still a long way off. 

As Secretary Dulles had promised, U.S. support was pro- 
gressively extended as “peace and freedom’ were reestab- 
lished. Diplomatic recognition was accorded the new gov- 
ernment on July 13, and the subsequent appointment of so 
distinguished a diplomat as Norman Armour to represent 
the United States in Guatemala City evidenced the impor- 
tance attached by this country to the success of the new 
regime. On the economic side, an exception was made to 
the general rule whereby U.S. funds for Latin America were 
provided only for technical cooperation projects. Long- 
range development schemes bulked large in a promised allo- 
cation of $6,425,000 which was to be furnished partly in 
loans and partly in grants, provided Guatemala could raise 
matching amounts in local funds.’ This last condition did 
not prove altogether easy to meet, although the young gov- 
ernment was prompt in negotiating a new contract with the 
United Fruit Company which provided it with certain im- 
mediate revenues as well as correcting an injustice per- 
petrated by the former regime. 

In his speech of June go and on other occasions Secretary 
Dulles had gone out of his way to deny the impression, as- 
siduously fostered by the Arbenz government and other 
Communist quarters, that U.S. policy toward Guatemala was 
motivated by a narrow concern for American business in- 
terests in the country. That issue, he said, was “relatively 
unimportant” as compared with our “overriding concern” 
for the peace and security of the hemisphere, endangered as 
it had been (and still was, he added) by “international Com- 
munism.” This undoubtedly was an accurate statement of 
the U.S. attitude, even though some continued to feel that 
the methods eventually employed against international 
Communism in Guatemala left something to be desired in 


11 Department of State Bulletin, v. 31 (November 8, 1954), p. 696; ibid. 
(December 27, 1954), Pp. 985. 
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terms of both the techniques selected and the results 
achieved. Earlier and wider perception of what was brewing 
in Guatemala might, perhaps, have rendered such drastic 
last-minute action unnecessary, and it was to be hoped that 
the year’s experiences had helped alert the inter-American 
family to the dangers of a possible recurrence in Guatemala 
or elsewhere. The suggestion was also widely heard that 
more attention should be devoted in future to the unsatis- 
factory economic, social, and educational conditions which 
were so prevalent in the Americas and which had made 
Guatemala such an apt target for penetration once the Com- 
munists had selected it as their base of operations. 


3. THE BROADER PANORAMA 


Developments in an area as vast as Latin America do not 
lend themselves to ready generalization, whether the focus 
is political, economic, or social and whether the time span 
is limited to a single year or embraces a longer period. The 
broad impression conveyed by Latin America in the early 
1950's was one of rapid though uneven economic expansion 
and population growth, within a political and social system 
that by twentieth-century standards remained archaic in 
many respects. Wealth was unevenly distributed; democratic 
processes tended to be insecure, when not altogether in abey- 
ance; political life betrayed the characteristic instability of 
a society in which politics still reflected the play of narrow 
group interests rather than the needs and aspirations of an 
enlightened popular opinion. For the most part these were 
inevitable manifestations in the life of a maturing conti- 
nent, and it would have been easy to overestimate the extent 
to which the United States or any other outside agency 
could have helped to alleviate them. At the same time, the 
Guatemalan experience served to make clear that such con- 
ditions did lend themselves to hostile manipulation and 
could become dangerous to hemispheric and even global 
interests. 


Beginning of the End in Argentina 


Until the rather sudden development of the Guatemalan 
crisis, it had been the Argentine regime of President Juan 
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D. Perén which had seemed to many observers the most 
problematical and potentially the most dangerous of con- 
temporary Latin-American political phenomena. Commu- 
nism, it is true, was not a primary factor in the Argentine 
situation, largely because President Perén in his demagogic 
appeals to Argentine workers, his baiting of the traditional 
ruling class, and his exploitation of anti-U.S. sentiment had 
forestalled the Communists in the use of some of their 
most effective tools of agitation. The expansionist tendencies 
of Perén’s movement, however, with its attempts to tie 
neighboring countries to Argentina economically, develop 
a Perdnist labor movement and gradually build up a bloc 
of like-minded governments in South America, had none 
the less been a source of uneasiness and instability; while at 
home the impact of Perdnist economic policies, which fea- 
tured grandiose industrial projects and severe discrimination 
against agriculture, could be traced in chronic inflation and 
a gradually deteriorating balance of payments. 

The year of the Guatemalan revolution, however, was 
also to be the last full year of the Perén dictatorship. Having 
antagonized one section of the Argentine population after 
another, Perén could rule only by force flavored with suc- 
cess. Force was still there—at least a part of the army re- 
mained loyal, and he could also count on the support of 
the controlled labor organizations—but success no longer 
came easily. The attempted rapprochement with the United 
States, which had been initiated the year before and had 
reached a high point at the time of the Milton Eisenhower 
visit, had yielded few tangible benefits.1* The same was true 
of the trade agreement ostentatiously concluded with the 
U.S.S.R. in August 1953. As the months went by, Argentines 
were turning increasingly from mere criticism of the regime 
to the discussion of practical alternatives. 

Ostensibly to discourage the growth of such tendencies 
in liberal Roman Catholic circles—though actually, perhaps, 
in the spirit of a gambler playing his last desperate card— 


18For the background of U.S.-Argentine relations see especially Arthur P. 
Whitaker, The United States and Argentina (Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1955), and Harris G. Warren, “Diplomatic Relations Between the 
United States and Argentina,” Inter-American Economic Affairs, v. 8 (Winter 
1954)» PP. 63-82. 
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General Perén embarked in late 1954 upon a gratuitous 
campaign against that useful supporter and formidable an- 
tagonist, the Roman Catholic Church. In a speech of No- 
vember 10 he named three bishops as “‘enemies of the gov- 
ernment” and accused other Catholic personalities and 
bodies of working to undermine the state. A campaign of 
arrests and administrative harassment followed. Ecclesiastical 
prerogatives were curbed, priests arrested, demonstrations 
of the faithful forbidden, divorce legalized; by the end of 
the year, Perén was not far from incurring outright excom- 
munication. Far from rallying national opinion to his side, 
however, these actions were alienating it irremediably. 
Perén himself had unloosed the flood which was to carry 
him into ignominious exile within a few months. 


Brazl in Crisis 


Another figure prominent in the history of Latin-Ameri- 
can dictatorships concluded his career with scarcely more 
distinction when President Getulio Vargas of Brazil laid 
down his office and committed suicide on August 24, 1954. 
It was perhaps symbolic of Latin America’s slow emergence 
from the undergrowth of outmoded political forms that 
Vargas, who had ruled as dictator for years before 1945, 
had returned to power in 1951 as a democratically elected 
president. In that capacity, however, he had not displayed 
his wonted sureness of touch in grappling with the many 
internal and foreign problems incident to Brazil’s rapid de- 
velopment as a modern state. Particularly intractable had 
been the economic difficulties associated with Brazil’s de- 
pendence upon a single export product, coffee, to finance 
the imports of petroleum products, wheat, and other items 
essential to the expansion of its rapidly growing industries 
and the realization of its largely untapped economic poten- 
tial. When coffee exports declined, as they did during a 
crucial period of 1954, foreign exchange dwindled and for- 
eign indebtedness increased alarmingly. The basic situation 
was aggravated by the fact that Brazil’s own oil industry had 
been nationalized on terms that excluded foreign capital, 
thus slowing its development and exaggerating the country’s 
import requirements. 
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These economic problems established a frame for the un- 
ceasing play of factional politics—a game enlivened of late 
years by appeals to Brazil’s new laboring classes from both 
the outlawed Communist party and various non-Communist 
elements. A factor particularly significant in the political 
difficulties of 1954 was the dissatisfaction of the armed forces 
with the corruption, demagogy, and partiality for organized 
labor which they attributed to the Vargas regime and par- 
ticularly to its Minister of Labor, Joao Goulart, who was 
suspected by many of using his office to build a political ma- 
chine on the model of the Perénist Confederation of Labor 
in Argentina. One political crisis, occasioned by a memo- 
randum of complaint signed by 82 colonels and presented 
to the President on February 8, was resolved by dismissing 
both Goulart and the Minister of War while placating labor 
by an increase in the minimum wage. Such expedients, how- 
ever, only aggravated Brazil’s financial and economic straits 
and were rapidly proving insufficient to hold the country’s 
warring factions in check. 

Among the most vigorous Brazilian critics of the Vargas 
policies was a crusading newspaper editor, Carlos Lacerda 
of the Tribuna da Imprensa. On August 5 an unsuccessful 
attempt was made to assassinate him; suspicion soon pointed 
to members of the President’s bodyguard or to one of his 
own family. To make matters worse, an Air Force major 
standing with Lacerda had been killed, thus ranging the Air 
Force with other elements that were beginning to clamor for 
Vargas’ resignation. It was primarily in response to Air 
Force pressure that the President decided, early on August 
24, to take a “leave of absence.” Within five hours thereafter 
he was dead, shot by his own hand. His emotional letter of 
farewell to the Brazilian public assigned ultimate respon- 
sibility to unidentified “international groups” whom he ac- 
cused of working against the Brazilian people. Most readers 
assumed this to be a reference to the United States. There 
were days of turbulence and even fear of civil war as leftist 
pro-Vargas workers rioted, attacked U.S. offices, and 
threatened a general strike while the underground Commu- 
nist party issued manifestoes of flamboyant anti-Yankeeism. 
It fell to Vice-President Joao Café Filho, a political mod- 
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erate, to try to calm the waters in anticipation of the con- 
gressional elections scheduled for October 3 and the new 
presidential election which would fall due in 1955. A split 
in Vargas’ Brazilian Labor party, one section of which went 
over to the Communists, temporarily weakened the Left and 
helped to elect right-center majorities to both houses of Con- 
gress. Economic difficulties were less easily solved, and the 
country plunged deeper and deeper into debt. A $200 million 
loan from a syndicate of U.S. banks had to be used almost 
entirely to refund a prior loan from the Federal Reserve 
Bank. Though Brazil seemed to have all the elements of a 
brilliant economic future, the realization of its bright po- 
tentialities was continuously inhibited by factional strife and 
the lack of sound long-range economic policies. Vigorous 
political leadership was not to be expected before the 1955 
elections had taken place. Meanwhile continuing rivalries 
within the armed forces and between military and civilian 
factions made it uncertain whether the nation could even 
then agree on a way out of its difficulties. 


Elsewhere in South America 


The elements of Brazil’s internal and external crisis— 
inflation, balance-of-payments difficulties, shortages of invest- 
ment capital, and political instability—were characteristic in 
some degree of most Latin-American countries in 1954. In 
general, those countries that exported petroleum, coffee, 
fruit, and sugar to the United States—the so-called “dollar” 
countries of Central America, the Caribbean, and the north 
coast of South America—fared better in 1954 than did the 
“nondollar” group of mining and agricultural countries of 
the southern half of South America, whose trade with the 
United States was less extensive and whose exports consisted 
mainly of such products as tin, copper, wool, and cereals. 
Balance-of-payments difficulties were widespread throughout 
the area, however; capital investment lagged, and the rate of 
economic growth was slowed to some extent even where con- 
sumers’ goods became more readily available and inflationary 
trends were stayed.'® Brazil, Chile, and Mexico were among 


19 For details cf. especially Economic Survey of Latin America in 1954 (U.N. 
Publication 1955.I1.G.1, New York, 1955). 
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the countries that experienced special difficulties as a result 
of fluctuations in the prices paid for their export products, 
and were therefore especially interested in the possibility of 
setting up some kind of international price stabilization ma- 
chinery—a concept which had hitherto been frowned upon 
by the United States, but which various Latin-American gov- 
ernments were planning to reintroduce at the forthcoming 
economic conference. 

To most U.S. housewives the most interesting feature of 
the Latin-American economic situation in 1954 was a sharp 
though temporary rise in coffee prices which led to talk of 
a buyer’s strike or boycott in this country and caused hot 
words in more than one inter-American gathering. Possibly 
of more permanent significance was the beginning of what 
seemed a long-term reorientation of Latin-American foreign 
trade in the direction of lessened dependence on the United 
States and more active exchanges with the countries of West- 
ern Europe, Japan, and even the Soviet bloc. In the opinion 
of the U.N. Economic Commission for Latin America, this 
was a healthy trend which helped support Latin-American 
export prices and also promoted economic growth by making 
capital goods more readily obtainable from a variety of 
sources. For the present, however, Latin-American expecta- 
tions remained focused on the United States as the most 
likely source of large-scale capital assistance for economic 
development, as well as the country best able to assure their 
products of favorable treatment in world markets. 

Both the economic pattern and the configuration of po- 
litical forces superimposed upon it varied substantially from 
one country to another. Paraguay was the only South Amer- 
ican country besides Brazil which experienced an outright 
change in political leadership during 1954: a military revolt 
against President Federico Chaves, who had been regarded 
by some as a Perdénist tool (May 5), was followed on July 11 
by the election of the insurgent leader, General Alfredo 
Stroessner, to fill out the unexpired term. In Peru, President 
Manuel A. Odria continued to exercise full powers pending 
elections scheduled for 1956; in Colombia, General Gustavo 
Rojas Pinilla, who had taken power by a coup in 1953, was 
elected President for a four-year term by a well-disciplined 
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“Constituent Assembly” (August 3) and took office August 7. 
Venezuela continued to enjoy its unique, oil-produced pros- 
perity under its dictator-President, Colonel Marcos Pérez 
Jiménez. 

Of the countries enjoying a larger measure of political de- 
mocracy and representative government, Uruguay under its 
nine-member National Council remained the one with fewest 
internal difficulties of a nature to interest the outside world. 
Chile under President (General) Carlos Ibafiez del Campo 
continued to struggle with inflation and labor unrest while 
seeking a more generous return for the copper extracted from 
its soil by predominantly foreign-owned companies. Ecuador 
under President José Maria Velasco Ibarra received compar- 
atively little international attention apart from the aftermath 
of a frontier clash with Peru in January, which led to con- 
ciliatory action by Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and the United 
States in accordance with long-standing treaties.” Bolivia, 
where political freedom was still very incomplete, faced a 
specially difficult internal situation which was held to 
qualify it for special economic assistance from the United 
States. This was extended the more readily in view of the 
cooperative spirit manifested by President Victor Paz Estens- 
soro and the dissipation of the fears that had been prevalent 
at the time of his coup in 1952 that he would operate as a 
Perdnist puppet and a scourge of private enterprise. 


Central America and the Caribbean 


The Republics of Central America and the Caribbean 
region could be more neatly classified in terms of political 
institutions and outlook. Something approaching a regular 
political pattern could be discerned in the constant inter- 
play between (a) old-fashioned dictatorships like those of 
President (General) Anastasio Somoza in Nicaragua, Gen- 
eralissimo Rafael L. Trujillo Molina in the Dominican Re- 
public, and President (General) Fulgencio Batista in Cuba, 
and (b) more progressive and even left-wing regimes such 
as those of President José Figueres in Costa Rica and Pres- 
ident Adolfo Ruiz Cortines in Mexico. Tension between the 


20Cf. Department of State Bulletin, v. 30 (March 29, 1954), p. 468; ibid. 
(May 3, 1954), P. 678; v. 31 (July 19, 1954), p- 84. 
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members of these two groupings was endemic; that between 
Costa Rica and Nicaragua was particularly acute, with flare- 
ups occurring several times a year. 

Guatemala under President Arbenz Guzman had also 
been particularly prominent in the more leftist alignment, 
and had done its best to exploit the “progressive” current in 
Latin-American politics for its own purposes. Partly for this 
reason, the United States had for a time looked with special 
solicitude on Guatemala’s anti-Communist neighbors, espe- 
cially in connection with the arms shipments to Honduras 
and Nicaragua. Generally speaking, however, U.S. relations 
with the countries of this area were conditioned primarily by 
close economic and strategic ties. In the absence of identifi- 
able Communist influence, day-to-day relations were gov- 
erned more by practical than by ideological considerations. 

The strategic factor which had loomed so large in the 
Caribbean area in the years around 1940 was once more com- 
ing into prominence in a variety of ways. Nicaragua on April 
23 and Honduras on May 20 became the ninth and tenth in 
the group of Latin-American countries with which the 
United States had negotiated bilateral military grant aid 
agreements for hemisphere defense purposes.*4 The most 
active current defense planning, however, was taking place 
outside the framework of the inter-American organization 
and its Inter-American Defense Board. Discussions had for 
some time been going forward with the Netherlands, France, 
and Great Britain as the custodians of important strategic 
positions in the area.?? Negotiations had also been opened 
with the United Kingdom to extend the long-range proving 
ground for guided missiles which had been established in 
the Bahamas in 1950, and which included also the Dominican 
Republic and Puerto Rico.** The security of the Panama 
Canal was being further assured by the negotiation of a new 
treaty with the Republic of Panama which would bring 
greatly increased revenues to that country and would elim- 
inate certain arrangements it had found invidious, while 
21 Ibid., v. 30 (April 26, 1954), p. 639; ibid. (May 3, 1954), p. 692; ibid. (May 
$1, 1954), p- 851. The other countries were Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Peru, and Uruguay. 


22 New York Times, March 13, 1954. 
23 Department of State Bulletin, v. 32 (January 10, 1955), Pp. 44. 
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leaving the United States in full control of the waterway.” 

Proximity and long tradition made for specially close rela- 
tions with Mexico and Cuba, although the former country 
had refused to conclude a military assistance agreement with 
the United States and had given no great satisfaction by its 
initial stand on the Guatemalan issue. At any rate, the dan- 
ger of any serious Communist influence in Mexico’s own af- 
fairs appeared to wane as the year went on. One problem 
which had occasioned considerable irritation on both sides 
of the Rio Grande was temporarily settled with the conclu- 
sion in March of a new migrant labor agreement to govern 
the recruitment and protection of Mexican farm labor tem- 
porarily needed in the southwestern United States. Legisla- 
tion was also enacted under which the United States might 
proceed unilaterally in the matter if agreement with Mexico 
should not be in effect at some future date.”® 

Relations with the Cuban government headed by General 
Fulgencio Batista hinged largely on Cuba’s desire for a larger 
share in the U.S. market for sugar and other Cuban export 
products. A Cuban delegation which visited Washington in 
November was given a courteous hearing and assured that 
its views would be carefully considered, although final de- 
cisions would necessarily rest with Congress.2® Refusing to 
take sides in Latin-American political quarrels where Com- 
munism was not involved, the United States arrested and 
later fined Cuban ex-President Carlos Prio Socarrds, from 
whom General Batista had seized power in 1952, in view of 
evidence that his place of exile in Florida was becoming a 
headquarters for plots against the current government and 
that Senor Prio himself had been involved in a conspiracy 
to export arms to Cuba in violation of the U.S. neutrality 
laws. On November 1 President Batista was elected for a 
four-year term as chief executive after the only opposition 
candidate had withdrawn in protest against the electoral 
conditions. 

In a similar display of political neutrality, the United 
States in December promptly recognized the action of Acting 


34 Cf. ibid. (January 3, 1955), p. 37, and New York Times, December 23, 1954. 
25 Department of State Bulletin, v. 30 (March 29, 1954), pp. 467-468. 
26 Ibid., v. 31 (November 29, 1954), pp. 816-817. 
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President Julio Lozano Diaz of Honduras in assuming full 
powers (December 6) following the failure of any candi- 
date to gain an absolute majority in the presidential elec- 
tions of October 10.7? 


Looking toward Rio 


Few U.S. officials concerned with Latin-American rela- 
tions regarded the successful revolution in Guatemala and 
the maintenance of a shaky status quo in other countries as 
an adequate long-range guarantee of acceptable political in- 
stitutions and ideals. The need for more constructive action 
was frequently emphasized. “If we wish to strengthen our 
continent against the violence and bloodshed which in recent 
years have brought misery and subjection to other parts of 
the world,” said John C. Dreier, U.S. Representative to the 
Council of the O.A.S. (October 12), “we must build in the 
hearts of men. .. . No program for the security of our Amer- 
ican nations can succeed unless the peoples of America are 
given at least a moderate assurance that through inter-Amer- 
ican unity and cooperation, constructive and positive gains 
will be made in improving the life of the common man.” 

An opportunity to provide such a “moderate assurance” 
was at hand in the Conference of American Ministers of 
Finance or Economy which had been agreed upon in Caracas 
and was now scheduled to meet in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
on November 22. For most of the Latin-American states, in- 
deed, this was the principal purpose of the conference. Hav- 
ing voted for the U.S. resolution at Caracas, they now awaited 
their reward in the form of definite guarantees of U.S. eco- 
nomic support. Their expectations had been made clear on 
numerous occasions: they wanted a larger flow of invest- 
ment capital, improved access to the U.S. market, and assur- 
ance of favorable prices for their export products. As the 
emphasis of the “cold war” shifted from the military to the 
economic plane, they seemed fairly sure that the United 
States would now be ready to accord larger satisfaction to 
their requirements. 

What many Latin Americans failed to realize was the 
strength of the opposition within the U.S. government to 
27 Ibid., v. 31 (December 27, 1954), p. 985. 
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the type of measures most of them had in mind, some of 
which were highly debatable on economic grounds while 
nearly all ran counter to well-established principles of U.S. 
economic and fiscal policy. International price stabilization 
mechanisms had few advocates in Washington, even if ex- 
ceptions were made in special cases like that of the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement, which was not based on discrim- 
inatory or preferential principles such as the Latin Americans 
were advocating. Nor did U.S. economists necessarily accept 
the Latin-American thesis that export prices of Latin- 
American primary products were declining in relation to 
the prices paid for imported goods, and therefore needed to 
be artificially buoyed up.”8 

As for capital investment, there was a school of thought as- 
sociated with such names as Milton S. Eisenhower, Eric 
Johnston, and Nelson A. Rockefeller which held that present 
facilities for private and public lending in Latin America 
were inadequate and in need of supplementation. The offi- 
cial U.S. position, however, remained that of the Treasury 
Department, which looked upon private investment as the es- 
sential element and was very cautious about diverting gov- 
ernment funds into overseas development schemes. U.S. 
private investment in Latin America, it was pointed out, al- 
ready totaled $6 billion, one-third of it invested since the 
war; Export-Import and International Bank loans were run- 
ning at a rate of something like $100 million a year. Surely 
there was no need for radical change in the present pattern 
if proper steps were taken to attract private capital and as- 
sure it fair treatment. 

Caught between these conflicting viewpoints, U.S. officials 
sought diligently for a new policy formula suitable for an- 
nouncement at the Rio meeting. What they arrived at was 
officially described as “a compromise between the sincere 
convictions of those within our government who would not 
have gone so far and those who would have gone farther.” It 
fell to Henry F. Holland, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Inter-American Affairs, to outline this compromise, in an 


28See especially Stacy May, “Folklore and Fact About Underdeveloped 
Areas,” Foreign Affairs, v. 33 (January 1955), pp. 212-224. 
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important address of October 27 *® which seemed to most 
hearers to amount to a reaffirmation of existing concepts 
with very minor modifications. 

“The primary burden in each state must be borne by its 
own people and its own government,” Mr. Holland reiter- 
ated. “We have heard but little support either at home or 
abroad for massive programs of grant aid in this hemi- 
sphere.’ Capital for economic development must continue 
to come preeminently from private sources or, when these 
failed, from the International Bank. To meet the needs 
which could not be fulfilled in this way, he said, the United 
States proposed to “intensify and expand” the activities of 
the Export-Import Bank—but only for projects that fulfilled 
“certain sound and logical standards” and which fell within 
the Bank’s present lending capacity, recently increased to 
$5 billion. We did not favor the establishment of a special 
inter-American bank for development lending; neither did 
we favor the establishment of price stabilization arrange- 
ments ‘“‘which would simply shift to this nation a large part 
of the risk for price fluctuations.” 

A further policy modification announced before the con- 
ference was the decision to recommend U.S. participation in 
the proposed $100 million International Finance Corpora- 
tion, to be set up in conjunction with the International Bank 
as a further stimulus to private investment in underdeveloped 
areas (Chapter II). Such measures, however, fell far short 
of the expectations that had been built up in Latin-American 
quarters. Doubts were expressed as to whether it was worth 
while in such circumstances to hold the conference at all. 
Little comfort was derived from the announcement that 
the U.S. delegation would be headed on behalf of President 
Eisenhower by the nearest equivalent of a U.S. “Minister 
of Finance or Economy,” Secretary of the Treasury George 
M. Humphrey, who was well known for his opposition to 
large-scale development lending.*® A leading Brazilian daily, 
the Correio da Manho, predicted that the Rio meeting would 
“run a course identical with that of all Pan American con- 


29 Department of State Bulletin, v. 31 (November 8, 1954), pp. 684-690. 
80 Tom Fitzsimmons, “An Empty Briefcase at Rio,” New Republic, v. 131, no. 
24 (December 13, 1954), pp. 12-15. 
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ferences—monotonous repetition of a series of recommenda- 
tions that are as empty as they are tiresome.” 


The Inter-American Economic Conference 


“We all of us hope,” said the Brazilian presiding officer 
when the conference convened on November 22, “.. . that 
the contribution of the statesmen with regard to the crucial 
problems of cooperation for economic development may not 
be described by future generations as having been ‘too little 
and too late.’”’ Before outlining the U.S. position,*! Secre 
tary Humphrey read a message of greeting from President 
Eisenhower in which it was suggested that the new “good 
partner” concept be substituted for the less intimate “good 
neighbor’’ principle as the basis of future inter-American re- 
lations. Some of the Latin Americans present professed to 
see no ground for such a change in the Secretary’s further re- 
marks. With the establishment of the International Finance 
Corporation, Mr. Humphrey pointed out, we should have 
“three major financial institutions to help promote eco- 
nomic development’’—the Export-Import Bank, the Inter- 
national Bank, and the I.F.C. In conjunction with measures 
proposed by the United States to remove tax impediments to 
foreign investment, he seemed confident that these facilities 
would suffice to meet Latin America’s capital requirements 
without sacrificing the benefits of free enterprise. 

Though various Latin-American speakers expressed polite 
skepticism, the most explicit protest against this position was 
voiced by Republican Representative James G. Fulton of 
Pennsylvania (an observer at the conference on behalf of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee) in a press conference on 
November 25. Supported by Democratic Senator George A. 
Smathers of Florida, Mr. Fulton insisted that the adminis- 
tration’s Latin-American policy was lagging far behind con- 
gressional sentiment—‘‘We are handing out billions to Eu- 
rope and Asia and we are offering a mere pittance to our 
81 Statement of November 23, in Department of State Bulletin, v. 31 (Decem- 
ber 6, 1954), pp. 863-869. For texts of resolutions adopted by the conference 


(which was also the Fourth Extraordinary Meeting of the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council), see Annals of the Organization of American 


States, v. 6 (1954), pp. 257-289. 
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own family in Latin America’—and asked what had become 
of a report filed two months earlier by Eric Johnston recom- 
mending urgent assistance for Latin-American countries. He 
himself, he said, was planning to recommend a number of 
measures on his return to Washington, among them an im- 
mediate allocation of $1 billion in loans and grants for Latin 
America as well as cut-rate sales of agricultural products. 

Though quickly disavowed by the U.S. delegation, this 
initiative helped to enlighten Latin-American delegates as 
to the differences in Washington and also to remind the U.S. 
delegation that there was sentiment in Congress for more 
vigorous measures. A tendency to compromise or soften the 
differences between U.S. and Latin-American viewpoints 
could be perceived in the waning days of the conference, 
even though there was no overt modification of the U.S. posi- 
tion. While the United States persisted in its refusal to join 
in any hemisphere stabilization fund or investment bank, it 
agreed to furnish technical advice and consultation for 
studies along these lines. Similarly, while opposing a resolu- 
tion calling for a price agreement on coffee, it agreed to a 
study of coffee prices aimed at preventing undesirable fluc- 
tuations. Formal abstentions were registered by the U.S. del- 
egation on eight of the 49 resolutions adopted by the con- 
ference, most of them relating to the controversial issues of 
raw material prices and investment. 

Agreement was readily attained on a variety of less con- 
troversial issues having to do with transportation, harbor de- 
velopment, reduction of trade barriers, resource develop- 
ment, and travel. Latin-American delegates were especially 
pleased when the United States agreed to try to provide an 
additional inducement to private investment by seeking cer- 
tain income-tax exemptions for U.S. companies which were 
also exempted from local income taxes. Of necessity, the 
final declaration of the conference (December 2)* laid more 
stress on ‘“‘the energy and frankness which characterized the 
discussions” and “the absolute independence of thought pre- 
vailing in this hemisphere” than it did on specific prospects 
for overcoming Latin America’s economic difficulties. The 
seriousness of this omission depended on how seriously one 


82 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1954, pp. 419-420. 
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estimated the difficulties that were being by-passed. At 
all events, the results were deemed sufficiently gratifying to 
justify the holding of further conferences, and a second meet- 
ing of Ministers of Finance or Economy was tentatively 
scheduled to take place in Buenos Aires in 1956. Under- 
Secretary Hoover, vice-chairman of the U.S. delegation, re- 
ported on his return (December 5) that in many years’ work 
in Latin America he had never seen the “spirit of good part- 
nership” more in evidence. 


4. RELATIONS WITH CANADA 


Relations between the United States and Canada fell only 
partially within the hemispheric framework that set the pat- 
tern for our relations with the Latin-American countries. 
True, the Latin-American republics also played a role on 
the world stage through their participation in the United 
Nations, and thus were frequently encountered on other than 
strictly hemispheric ground. But the center of gravity in re- 
lations among the American republics still lay within the 
American continent; whereas with Canada the scope of our 
relations was as much global as continental. Canada as a 
member of NATO had played and continued to play an 
essential role in the broader Western coalition; as a member 
of the Commonwealth of Nations, it contributed significantly 
to the Colombo Plan and other Commonwealth endeavors. 
As one of the “middle powers” in the United Nations and a 
pioneer in the development of atomic energy, it had partic- 
ipated with armed forces in the military action in Korea and 
was included with the Big Four in all discussions of the dis- 
armament problem. As the exponent of a moderating tend- 
ency in Far Eastern affairs, it had been selected together 
with India and Poland to serve on the tripartite Interna- 
tional Commissions set up to supervise the armistice arrange- 
ments in Indochina. 

This dual position, as a world power which was also a close 
neighbor of the United States, enabled Canada to play a 
mediatory or interpretive role as between the United States 
and outside countries which was particularly valuable at a 
time when U.S. policy had aroused misgivings in so many 
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parts of the non-Communist world. No country was better 
situated to understand the considerations, internal and ex- 
ternal, which governed U.S. action on the world stage; and 
Canadian representatives in more than one international 
forum took the floor in support of the objectives of U.S. 
policy while endeavoring to dispel misconceptions about 
American methods and motivations. At the same time, Cana- 
dians understood and shared many of the current reserva- 
tions about U.S. international action—especially, perhaps 
those that had their roots in the prevalent concern for “in- 
ternal security” ** or in the “new look” policy of placing 
major dependence on atomic and thermonuclear weapons. 
Availing themselves of the privileges of close friendship, 
Canadian authorities like Lester B. Pearson, Secretary of 
State for External Affairs, sometimes addressed the U.S. pub- 
lic with a critical frankness that might be resented in some 
U.S. quarters but was valued in others. 

An example of this frank approach was the Washington 
speech of March 15 in which Mr. Pearson questioned some 
aspects of the “massive retaliation” doctrine and appealed 
for fuller consultation with this country’s allies on matters 
which so intimately concerned them all (Chapter II). “Col- 
lective consultation,” he declared, was essential to the life of 
“the great coalition which we have formed for peace.” The 
alternative was “an entrenched continentalism which, I can 
assure you, makes no great appeal to your northern neighbor 
as the best way to prevent war or defeat aggression, and 
which is not likely to provide a solid basis for good United 
States-Canadian relations.” On this and other occasions, Mr. 
Pearson warned against allowing Western policy to assume a 
too exclusively military emphasis; in particular, he urged 
that the Atlantic alliance be invigorated by laying more stress 
on the political and economic collaboration envisaged by 
Article 2 of the North Atlantic Treaty. As for the Far East, 
Canada had thus far followed the U.S. lead in withholding 
recognition from Communist China, but Mr. Pearson and 


33 On the interrogation of Igor Gouzenko in Canada by members of the Sen- 
ate Internal Security subcommittee (January 4) cf. The United States in 
World Affairs, 1953, pp. 420-421. 
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others had also made it clear that this position was not neces- 
sarily unchangeable.** 

The background to these differences of emphasis on mat- 
ters of world policy was the common recognition in Wash- 
ington and Ottawa that for better or worse the destinies of 
the two North American powers were more closely linked 
than ever before. As President Eisenhower remarked in his 
State of the Union message (January 7), “our relations with 
Canada, happily always close, involve more and more the 
unbreakable ties of strategic interdependence.” New de- 
velopments in the art of war—the airplane, atomic and ther- 
monuclear weapons, the guided missile, and the prospective 
intercontinental ballistic missile—had welded the North 
American continent into a strategic unity which called for 
increasingly close coordination of the defensive measures 
undertaken by the two governments. The distinction in U.S. 
military thinking between “massive retaliatory power” and 
“local defensive power” had no application here; the defense 
of the North American continent, which could at any time 
find itself on the receiving end of Soviet atomic attacks, was 
an essential component of any strategy in which intercon- 
tinental bombardment might conceivably play a part. 


Cooperation for Continental Defense 


This sense of strategic interdependence had already found 
expression in numerous arrangements for defense coopera- 
tion in the field of standardization of equipment, joint op- 
eration of weather stations, reciprocal use of air bases, and 
combined civil defense planning. In 1950, work had begun 
on a chain of radar stations for detection of enemy bombers 
and control of interceptor aircraft—the so-called Pinetree 
Chain—extending across the continent to the north of the 
U.S.-Canadian border. In 1953, long before the Pinetree 
Chain was completed, agreement had been reached on the 
construction of a second radar system, the ‘‘Mid-Canada 
Line,” some 500 miles farther north; in addition, joint work 
was undertaken to improve the air defense installations near 


34For an authoritative exposition of the Canadian viewpoint see Lester B. 
Pearson, Democracy in World Politics (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 
1955): 
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major target areas in both countries. As part of its contri- 
bution to the common defense requirements, Canada under- 
took the responsibility for financing, constructing, and op- 
erating the Mid-Canada Line.* 

Meanwhile there was continuing study of the possibility 
of providing even earlier warning of the approach of hostile 
aircraft. On September 27, 1954 it was jointly announced 
that the two governments had agreed in principle on the 
necessity for establishing a third radar line, the so-called 
“Distant Early Warning Line” (DEW Line), across the “most 
northerly practicable part of North America,” thus complet- 
ing the process of “building outward from the likely target 
areas” which had begun with the Pinetree Chain. Two 
months later (November 19) came the announcement that 
work would begin promptly, the responsibility for actual 
construction and installation being vested in this instance in 
the United States. Likewise entrusted to this country was 
the task of extending portions of the complete warning and 
control system in Canada to seaward on both flanks of the 
American continent.*¢ 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


Defense considerations also played a part, though prob- 
ably a minor one, in the long-deferred decision of the United 
States to join with Canada in constructing portions of the 
St. Lawrence waterway between Montreal and Lake Ontario 
and thus commence the process of opening the Great Lakes 
to ocean-going vessels. The desirability of this measure from 
a defense standpoint had long been urged by competent 
American authorities; but it was not until Canada had shown 
unmistakable intentions of proceeding independently with 
the project that Congress yielded to President Eisenhower’s 
urging and agreed to U.S. participation in the undertaking. 
By the Wiley-Dondero Act (Public Law 358, 83d Cong., ap- 
proved May 13, 1954), it authorized the establishment of a 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation to finance 
and construct specified navigational improvements in U.S. 
territory in the international section of the river, and to 


35 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1954, pp. 427-429. 
36 Ibid., pp. 429-431. 
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cooperate with the appropriate Canadian agency in the con- 
trol and operation of the waterway. Among the factors that 
weighed with Congress were the growing dependence of mid- 
western steel mills on the iron ore of the Quebec-Labrador 
region and the fact that separate arrangements were being 
made for the cooperative development of the St. Lawrence’s 
power potential by state and provincial agencies.** 

This rather belated bid for cooperation after 22 years of 
hesitation was less welcome in Canada than would have been 
the case at an earlier period. Plans for the construction of an 
all-Canadian waterway were already far advanced, and the 
limitations on U.S. participation as laid down by Congress 
were felt to involve a somewhat inequitable apportionment 
of the financial burden (estimated at $261 million) as well as 
the elimination of some desirable technical features. Can- 
ada, however, still felt committed by its earlier undertakings 
to proceed in common, and was particularly anxious to avoid 
further delay in carrying out the power project, for which 
U.S. cooperation was indispensable. Negotiations were there- 
fore undertaken in Ottawa, and detailed construction respon- 
sibilities were agreed upon in an exchange of notes dated 
August 17.58 What kind of tolls should be levied, and how 
the revenues should be apportioned, was left for later settle- 
ment. Also deferred for the time being was the question of 
deepening the connecting channels above Lake Erie to pro- 
vide improved access to the upper Great Lakes region. 


Economic Relations 


Though it might conceivably divert a certain amount of 
traffic from East Coast ports, completion of the Seaway over 
the next few years seemed certain to contribute to the over- 
all economic expansion which was currently so marked a 
feature in the life of both countries and was perhaps espe- 


37For details see especially William R. Willoughby, “The St. Lawrence 
Waterway Understandings,” International Journal, v. 10 (Autumn 1955), pp. 
242-252; “The St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project,” in Canada, Depart- 
ment of External Affairs, External Affairs, v. 6 (November 1954), pp. 332- 
346; and “Report to the President on the Status and Progress of* the Saint 
Lawrence Seaway for the Fiscal Year ended June go, 1955,” Department of 
State Bulletin, v. 34 (February 6, 1956), pp. 215-219. 

38 [bid., v. 31 (August 30, 1954), pp. 299-301. 
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cially noticeable in Canada, where the economy was less ma- 
ture and the possibilities for further development were corre- 
spondingly vast. Canada, like the United States, experienced 
a mild economic recession in 1954. The salient feature of 
Canadian economic life, however, was a dramatic upsurge in 
resource development and industrial production which went 
on more or less independently of momentary fluctuations in 
the economic indexes. The economic problems that arose 
between Canada and the United States were those of eco- 
nomically healthy countries competing vigorously within a 
framework of interdependence. 

In recognition of the mutual nature of many of their eco- 
nomic problems, the two governments had established a U.S.- 
Canadian Committee on Economic Affairs which held its first 
meeting in Washington on March 16, 1954, attended by the 
U.S. Secretaries of State, Treasury, Agriculture, and Com- 
merce together with their Canadian opposites. As was usual 
on such occasions, the official communiqué *® was more dis- 
tinguished by generalities about “‘a more flexible system of 
trade and payments throughout the world” and “a broad 
area of convertibility” than by analysis of concrete bilateral 
problems. Canada’s intense desire to see the United States 
adopt a more liberal trade policy was only faintly echoed. 
The alarming accumulation of agricultural surpluses in both 
countries, and the fear of Canada that any foreign disposal 
program such as the United States was contemplating would 
disrupt its own foreign trade relations, gave rise only to a 
mutual acknowledgment that surplus disposal ‘“‘without re- 
gard to the impact on normal trade’ might cause “great 
damage . . . not only to the commerce of Canada and the 
United States but also to the world economy.” 

Of this latter problem much more would undoubtedly be 
heard as time went on. Even more important than the spe- 
cific matters under discussion, however, was the fact that the 
conversations were carried on with “the friendliness and 
candor which,” as the communiqué modestly pointed out, 
“are characteristic of relations between the two countries.” 
In a world where friendliness and candor were so often lack- 
ing, this in itself was a precious asset. 

39 Documents on American Fo-eign Relations, 1954, pp. 421-423. 








CHAPTER SEVEN 
DISARMAMENT AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


THE INSTITUTIONS and activities of the United Nations played 
a somewhat less conspicuous role in international affairs in 
1954 than had been true in earlier postwar years. This was 
partly the effect of public familiarity with the workings of an 
organization that was now nine years old and had decidedly 
lost the appeal of novelty. The various organs of the United 
Nations were by now engrafted into the structure of interna- 
tional relations to a point where their operations were taken 
very much as a matter of course. Certain questions were 
viewed as falling more or less automatically within the scope 
of this or that U.N. body, and referred thither as a matter of 
course. Conversely, there were other issues which were now 
generally conceded to fall outside the area in which the 
United Nations could be expected to act effectively under 
existing circumstances. Significantly, the conclusion of a 
Southeast Asian regional defense pact outside the United 
Nations (though in strict conformity with the U.N. Charter) 
incurred no such explicit criticism on the part of Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold as the conclusion of the North 
Atlantic Treaty had evoked from his predecessor, Trygve 
Lie. 

A further reason for the comparatively subordinate role of 
U.N. affairs during 1954 was the multiplication of East-West 


1 The most complete and authoritative account of U.N. developments in 1954 
is the official Yearbook of the United Nations, 1954 (U.N. Publication 1955. 
I.25, New York, United Nations, 1955), which includes texts of General As- 
sembly resolutions and other major documents. See further U.S. Participation 
in the U.N.: Report by the President to the Congress for the Year 1954 
(Department of State Publication 5769, Washington, G.P.O., 1955). 
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contacts outside the world organization. For some years pre- 
viously, the Security Council and the General Assembly had 
been virtually the only points at which the U.S.S.R. and 
the Western powers regularly encountered each other at a 
high level and registered their various disagreements in open 
debate. But with the death of Stalin and the emergence of at 
least a faint prospect of an improved East-West relationship, 
it had been readily apparent that these were not the most 
promising forums for the removal of misunderstandings and 
the harmonizing of antithetic positions. The major East- 
West diplomatic exchanges of 1954 thus took place outside 
the United Nations, primarily at the Berlin conference of 
Big Four Foreign Ministers and the Geneva conference on 
the Far East. In the latter meeting, Communist China was 
able to play a prominent role despite its exclusion from 
representation in the United Nations itself. 

With the majority of current East-West issues under dis- 
cussion outside the United Nations, and with the Security 
Council reduced to virtual impotence by Soviet abuse of the 
veto power, the center of gravity in U.N. affairs continued 
to shift in the direction of the General Assembly, which 
held its Ninth Regular Session in New York from September 
21 to December 17, 1954. Within the General Assembly 
itself, moreover, a comparable transposition of emphasis was 
discernible. In past years the time of the Assembly and its 
committees had been largely taken up with ‘cold war” 
issues in which a majority led by the Western powers was 
directly pitted against the five delegations of the Soviet bloc. 
The 1954 session witnessed a diminution in the number and 
intensity of direct East-West collisions and was able to con- 
cern itself more extensively with matters not directly related 
to the East-West struggle. Of the 67 items on the agenda of 
the Ninth Session, only those relating to disarmament and 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy turned out to be of major 
import in the context of direct relations among the great 
powers. The question of the release of U.N. military per- 
sonnel detained in Communist China, which reached the 
Assembly late in the session, was the only one involving a 
possibility of drastic measures by one of the great powers in 
case the Assembly failed to act effectively. 
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In other respects the 1954 session was focused mainly on 
issues of an essentially different type, most of them connected 
in one way or another with a second dominant trend in post- 
war world affairs—the rising demand for self-government or 
independence for hitherto dependent peoples, and for inter- 
national assistance to economically underdeveloped coun- 
tries to raise them nearer to the level of the industrialized 
states. These demands were also significant to the East-West 
struggle, since they emphasized a conflict of interest or 
policy within the non-Communist world itself and enabled 
the U.S.S.R. to step forward with some effect as a self- 
appointed champion of “oppressed peoples” in their many 
differences with the Western powers. It was conceivable that 
the East-West struggle itself might in the long run be de- 
cided by the relative success of the Communist and Western 
powers in bidding for the support of the vast “uncommitted” 
portion of humanity. Developments in the United Nations 
in 1954 suggested the growing importance of this factor in 
East-West relations as the concept of “atomic stalemate” 
began to take hold on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 

The fateful questions raised by the splitting of the atom 
and the development of atomic and thermonuclear weapons 
lay somewhat apart from the day-to-day current of U.N. and 
world affairs, despite the anxious attention concentrated on 
them by many of the world’s peoples. In this field the key 
questions were scientific and technological rather than po- 
litical; developments in laboratories and proving grounds in- 
evitably took precedence over discussions in the council 
chamber. Atomic energy in both its warlike and its peaceful 
aspect was, however, at least nominally a matter of major 
U.N. responsibility. The U.N. Disarmament Commission 
and its predecessors had long been seeking means of curbing 
or eliminating nuclear weapons from the world’s arsenals; 
and it was to the U.N. General Assembly that President 
Eisenhower had made his famous proposal of December 8, 
1953 for the establishment of an International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency, “under the aegis of the United Nations,” to 
receive and allocate fissionable material “to serve the peace- 
ful pursuits of mankind” and thus “hasten the day when fear 
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of the atom will begin to disappear from the minds of 
people.” ? 

As a practical matter, nevertheless, the decisive voice with 
regard to atomic energy for both military and peaceful pur- 
poses remained with those few individual countries that had 
pioneered in its development—principally the United States, 
the U.S.S.R., and the United Kingdom, with whom France 
and Canada were often associated for purposes of interna- 
tional discussion. None of these governments had any pres- 
ent intention of surrendering important authority in the 
atomic field to the United Nations or any other international 
entity. Atomic energy materials and processes were consid- 
ered too important from a military standpoint to be released 
from national control in the absence of stricter safeguards 
than were currently in sight. Whether the principal atomic 
powers conducted their negotiations through the United 
Nations or independently, the essential responsibility was 
theirs alone; the United Nations served at most as a con- 
venient facility and a means of taking account of broader 
jnternational opinion. Through most of 1954, thus, discus- 
sions of atomic and conventional disarmament were carried 
on among the five powers “in private,” in accordance with 
the recommendation of the General Assembly itself; discus- 
sions of the “‘atoms-for-peace’”’ program, following President 
Eisenhower’s original announcement to the Assembly, were 
carried on entirely outside the United Nations. The function 
of the General Assembly, when it convened once more in 
September 1954, was to listen to the reports of progress 
achieved and encourage the governments concerned to perse- 
vere with their efforts in the interests of all humanity. 


1. LIVING WITH THE ATOM 


When the United States, Great Britain, and Canada had 
first determined in the fall of 1945 to lay the whole problem 
of atomic energy before the United Nations and propose the 
establishment of a U.N. commission to prepare appropriate 
recommendations, they had had in mind a twofold objective: 


2 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1953, pp. 45-52- 
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“(a) To prevent the use of atomic energy for destructive pur- 
oses 


“(b) To promote the use of recent and future advances in sci- 
entific knowledge, particularly in the utilization of atomic en- 
ergy, for peaceful and humanitarian ends.” 


Between these two aspects of the atomic energy problem, the 
military and the nonmilitary, there had from the first been 
an essential scientific link; for the military exploitation of 
atomic energy, as the three powers pointed out in their 1945 
declaration, “depends, in large part, upon the same methods 
and processes as would be required for industrial uses.” In 
other words, a country that possessed a basic capability in the 
field of atomic energy could probably use it either for war 
or for peace. Mainly for this reason, the three powers had 
been hesitant—in 1945—to share their knowledge of the in- 
dustrial applications of atomic energy with other nations 
until such time as “effective enforceable safeguards against 
its use for destructive purposes” could be devised. ‘To do so, 
they had feared, might not contribute to “‘a constructive solu- 
tion of the problem of the atomic bomb,” and might even 
have “the opposite effect.” ® 

Eight years later, when President Eisenhower came to lay 
his atoms-for-peace plan before the United Nations, the sci- 
entific fundamentals remained unchanged but in other re- 
spects the pros and cons had significantly rearranged them- 
selves. ““The problem of the atomic bomb” was still unsolved, 
and “effective enforceable safeguards” had not yet been de- 
vised; and consequently there had been some natural re- 
sistance within the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission to the 
idea of sharing atomic knowledge or material with other na- 
tions.* If fissionable material and atomic know-how were to 
be spread indiscriminately about the world, it might not be 
long before various countries were making atomic bombs. But 
if there were any risks involved in the President’s plan for 
international contributions of limited quantities of fission- 
able material to a carefully protected atomic ‘“‘bank,” these 


3 Tripartite declaration, November 15, 1945, ibid., 1945-1946, pp. 547-548. 
#On the background of the President’s proposal see especially John Lear, 
“Ike and the Peaceful Atom,” Reporter, v. 14, no. 1 (January 12, 1956), pp. 
11-21. 
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were held to be outweighed by the political and economic 
benefits to be anticipated. 

These benefits, the President had emphasized in his De- 
cember 8 speech, would not be confined to the specific field 
of peaceful uses of atomic energy, which included the pro- 
vision of “abundant electrical energy in the power-starved 
areas of the world.” Taking a view precisely opposite to that 
of the tripartite declaration of 1945, the President had im- 
plied that his plan would also contribute to solving the prob- 
lem of the atomic bomb. It would, he said, ‘“‘begin to di- 
minish the potential destructive power of the world’s atomic 
stockpiles”; it would “open up a new channel for peaceful 
discussion, and initiate at least a new approach to the many 
difficult problems that must be solved . . . if the world is to 
shake off the inertia imposed by fear, and is to make posi- 
tive progress toward peace.” The goal toward which these ef- 
forts would be directed would be that of helping to “solve 
the fearful atomic dilemma .. . to find the way by which 
the miraculous inventiveness of man shall not be dedicated 
to his death, but consecrated to his life.” 

As an approach to the solution of the East-West difficulties 
that culminated in the atomic armaments race, the Pres- 
ident’s proposal undoubtedly possessed more psychological 
than strictly scientific merit. The suggestion that its imple- 
mentation would “begin to diminish the potential destruc- 
tive power of the world’s atomic stockpiles” did not stand up 
under closer examination, as the Russians among others were 
quick to point out. With the development of the “‘breeder” 
process for the preparation of nuclear fuel, new fissionable 
material could actually be produced at a substantially more 
rapid rate than existing supplies wére used up; thus the 
total amount of fissionable material available for military 
purposes was more likely to grow than to decrease, whether 
or not the President’s plan was acted upon. In subsequent 
pronouncements, the United States itself soft-pedaled this 
aspect of the presidential plan in order to concentrate on (1) 
the realistic benefits to be anticipated from international co- 
operation in the peaceful applications of atomic energy, and 
(2) the indirect advantages which might result from an im- 
provement in relations among the cooperating nations. This 
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change of emphasis in no way detracted from the essential 
merits of the proposal. It merely relieved it of the untenable 
implication that development of the peaceful atom would of 
itself reverse “the fearful trend of atomic military buildup.” 


The Disarmament Stalemate 


If the presidential initiative had been calculated to give 
a lift to the habitually unfruitful discussions of the U.N. 
Disarmament Commission, a grimmer impetus had already 
been imparted by the Soviet detonation of a thermonuclear 
weapon in August 1953. This event had showed that the 
Western powers had no monopoly of the means of destruc- 
tion on the largest scale, and made it probable that any war 
fought with thermonuclear weapons would in future be a 
two-way proposition. In November 1953, the General As- 
sembly had implored the great powers to renew their efforts 
to find agreement on a comprehensive disarmament plan 
which would include the elimination and prohibition of 
atomic, hydrogen, and other weapons of mass destruction, 
“as the existence of civilization itself may be at stake.” > 
More recently the prevailing uneasiness had been further ac- 
centuated as a result of the enunciation of the ‘massive re- 
taliation” doctrine, the reports of the U.S. hydrogen bomb 
test of March 1, 1954 with its revelation of the “fall-out” 
peril, and the speculations of scientists and others regarding 
the dangers of atmospheric contamination and biological 
mutations. 

Responding sharply to these developments, Prime Minister 
Nehru of India had suggested as early as April 2, 1954 that 
the powers with atomic weapons make a “standstill agree- 
ment” whereby further tests would be discontinued until 
a way was found to ban the weapons entirely. This proposal 
was echoed by the Prime Ministers of the Colombo powers 
at their meeting in May (Chapter IV), and was later repeated 
through the United Nations. But at a time when both East 
and West were staking so much on maintaining or improv- 
ing their positions in the atomic armaments race, its chances 
of acceptance were nil. In mid-September the U.S.S.R. began 


5 Resolution 715 (VIII), adopted November 28, 1953; text in Documents on 
American Foreign Relations, 1953, pp. 425-427. 
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a new “series of detonations of nuclear explosives” which 
caused “‘some widespread fall-out of radioactive material,” 
according to a Washington announcement of October 26. 
Americans, meanwhile, had been informed that their national 
stockpile of atomic and thermonuclear weapons was rapidly 
increasing in size, variety, and versatility and that a “con- 
certed development effort” was under way in the thermo- 
nuclear weapons field. Military dispositions, both in the 
U.S. armed forces and in NATO, were being revised as 
atomic weapons became available for both tactical and stra- 
tegic purposes. As Hanson W. Baldwin wrote in the New 
York Times of October 28, the world had entered “the age 
of atomic plenty,” with “stockpiles of operational, deliver- 
able weapons” steadily increasing on both sides. 

Against this background, the continued failure of the U.N. 
Disarmament Commission to make progress in its assigned 
task of working out a comprehensive disarmament program 
had proved especially distressing to world opinion. Respond- 
ing to the suggestion of the General Assembly, the Commis- 
sion had delegated its main responsibility to a five-power 
subcommittee (U.S., U.K., France, Canada, U.S.S.R.) which 
held 19 secret meetings in London between May 13 and 
June 22, 1954 but as usual failed to come up with any agreed 
proposals whatsoever. As in the Berlin meeting of Big Four 
Foreign Ministers (Chapter III), the stumbling block was 
the refusal of the Soviet Government under its new leaders 
to deviate in any significant way from the positions it had 
adopted in Stalin’s time. Once again, the reasonable air as- 
sumed by Soviet spokesmen was found to betoken no change 
in essential Soviet demands. Where the Berlin conference 
had foundered on the refusal of the U.S.S.R. to agree to 
nationwide free elections in Germany, the London disarma- 
ment talks were shipwrecked by its refusal to agree to any 
effective system for the supervision and enforcement of any 
disarmament measures that might be agreed upon. Where 
Mr. Molotov at Berlin had sought to disguise his govern- 
ment’s intransigence by putting forward specious proposals 
for a European security system, Yakov A. Malik in London 


8 Sixteenth Semiannual Report of the Atomic Energy Commission, July 1954 
(Washington, G.P.O., 1954), pp. 15-16. 
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contented himself with reiterating the time-honored Soviet 
demand for an outright, uncontrolled ban on atomic weap- 
ons plus a one-third reduction in conventional forces. In 
the words of U.S. delegate Morehead Patterson, the Soviet 
position could be summed up in the formula: “Ban the 
bomb; trust us Russians.” * 

The London meeting nevertheless assured itself a modest 
place in history thanks to the activity of the Western dele- 
gations in advancing concrete proposals which could con- 
tribute markedly to the solution of disarmament problems 
if only they were accepted by the U.S.S.R. as well as by other 
powers concerned. As in the contemporaneous negotiations 
on the Far East (Chapter IV), it was Great Britain and 
France that showed the greatest fertility in the search for | 
possible areas of compromise, although the U.S. delegation 
also displayed willingness to adapt its conceptions to new 
developments. The principal U.S. contribution was a work- 
ing paper on the powers and functions of an international 
control organ § which was made noteworthy by the absence 
of several obsolete features that had loomed large in earlier 
U.S. plans, notably the provision for international owner- 
ship of atomic facilities and materials. At the same time, it 
continued to envisage international supervision and control 
over existing stocks of fissionable material (an objective 
which was later acknowledged to be technically unfeasible in 
view of the large amount of such material already in exist- 
ence); and it bristled with other safeguards, such as a right 
of aerial inspection, which the Russians had always found 
and continued to find unacceptable. 

A more extensive ground for negotiation was opened up 
by an Anglo-French memorandum of June 11 on the “phas- 
ing and timing” of the elements of a comprehensive disarma- 
ment program—i.e., the sequence in which prohibitions and 


7 Summaries of the London discussions appear in the report of the Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee, U.N. Document DC/53, June 22, 1954 (excerpts in Docu- 
ments on American Foreign Relations, 1954, pp. 449-459), and in The Record 
on Disarmament: Report of U.S. Deputy Representative to Disarmament 
Commission on London Meeting of Subcommittee of Five and on Disarma- 
ment Commission Meetings—July 1954 (Department of State Publication 
5581, Washington, G.P.O., 1954). 


8 U.N. Document DC/SC.1/5, May 25, 1954; excerpts in Documents on Amer- 
ican Foreign Relations, 1954, pp. 450-455. 
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reductions affecting different types of armaments and armed 
forces might take place if general agreement on disarmament 
was reached.°® Its guiding concept was that of a limitation of 
armaments by successive stages under the supervision of an 
effective control authority. Initially, military manpower and 
expenditures of all states participating in the scheme would 
be frozen at the levels in effect at the end of 1953; thereafter, 
reductions or prohibitions in the various categories would 
be carried out as rapidly as the control organ was in a posi- 
tion to police them. The prohibition and elimination of 
nuclear weapons would take place concurrently with the 
reduction of conventional armaments and armed forces. As 
a beginning, all states would renounce the use of nuclear 
weapons except in defense against aggression—a step that 
would go at least part way toward meeting the Soviet de- 
mand for an outright ban on such weapons. When half the 
agreed conventional reductions had been accomplished, 
further manufacture of nuclear and other prohibited weap- 
ons would cease; on completion of the full program of con- 
ventional reductions, nuclear and other prohibited weapons 
would be totally prohibited and eliminated and existing 
stocks of nuclear materials would be converted for peaceful 
purposes. 

The Anglo-French memorandum did not specify what 
precise reductions in conventional armaments and forces 
might be desirable as part of a general disarmament plan. 
One possibility, suggested by the three Western powers back 
in 1952, had involved the fixing of manpower ceilings some- 
where between 1 million and 1.5 million for the U.S.S.R., 
the United States, and China, and between 700,000 and 
800,000 for Great Britain and France, with proportionate 
upper limits for other countries.1° The Western powers were 
decidedly cool to the Soviet idea of a flat “percentage” or 
“proportionate” reduction of conventional forces, which 
would leave the U.S.S.R. in the strongest relative position 
even after the cuts were made. 

Though not a party to the latest Anglo-French proposal, 
the United States gave it general support. The U.S.S.R., 


9U.N. Document DC/SC.1/10, June 11, 1954; ibid., pp. 457-459. 
10U.N. Document DC/10, May 28, 1952; ibid., 1952, pp. 369-372. 
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however, rejected it completely, alleging the usual Soviet 
objection that it failed to provide for an unconditional re- 
nunciation of weapons of mass destruction and sidestepped 
the proposal for a one-third cut in conventional forces. 

Meeting in New York to consider the accomplishments of 
its subcommittee (July 20-29), the full Disarmament Com- 
mission acknowledged disappointment over the absence of 
agreement but expressed the hope that “circumstances” 
would facilitate the continuation of ‘‘fruitful consideration” 
of the question. In transmitting the record for the considera- 
tion of the General Assembly, it also passed along India’s 
proposal for a “standstill” agreement on nuclear tests and for 
full publicity concerning the destructive power and known 
effects of nuclear weapons. 


The Atoms-for-Peace Negotiations 


While the Disarmament Commission was rediscovering 
the East-West deadlock on disarmament, Soviet-American 
discussions regarding the President’s atoms-for-peace plan 
seemed headed for an equally disappointing result. In ac- 
cordance with the preferences of both parties, these prelim- 
inary explorations were carried out through diplomatic 
channels rather than through the United Nations. Mr. 
Dulles and Mr. Molotov discussed the matter in Berlin and 
again in Geneva, and memorandums were also exchanged 
between the State Department and Soviet Ambassador 
Georgi Zaroubin in Washington."! Contrary to the hopes 
with which the President’s proposal had been put forward, 
the Soviet Government took no advantage of the opportunity 
for a new departure in East-West relations without the “irri- 
tations and mutual suspicions” which had marked the dis- 
armament discussions. On the contrary, it chose to exploit 
the occasion as a new opportunity for political warfare con- 
ducted along lines that were already too familiar. Instead of 
concentrating on the constructive aspects of the presidential 
plan, Moscow (1) complained that it failed to stop the arma- 
ments race, (2) renewed its demand for the unconditional 


11 The documentary record appears in Department of State Bulletin, v. 31 


(October 4, 1954), pp. 478-489; excerpts in Documents on American Foreign 
Relations, 1954, pp. 462-484. 
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renunciation of nuclear and other mass destruction weapons, 
and (3) vainly demanded that Communist China and Czecho- 
slovakia be included in any international discussions of the 
project. 

Confronted with what seemed a deliberate misconstruc- 
tion of its proposals, the United States gave notice as early 
as May 1 that if Moscow did not care to cooperate in the 
atoms-for-peace program, this country would nevertheless 
feel free to examine the matter with other nations. This 
seemed a sad conclusion to the new era in East-West rela- 
tions which the President’s plan had been designed to in- 
augurate; yet the “gg percent negative’ attitude of the 
U.S.S.R., as Mr. Dulles called it (August 10), left Washington 
with no reasonable alternative except to refocus the scheme 
in terms of its potential benefits to the free world. On Sep- 
tember 6 the White House disclosed that agreement had 
been reached with Great Britain, France, Canada, Australia, 
and South Africa “to go ahead now with the formation of 
an international agency which will foster the growth and 
spread of the new atomic technology for peaceful use’’—and 
that we hoped no nation would “long stand aloof.” Belgium 
and Portugal were shortly included in the discussions. Ex- 
tensive plans were also on foot for spreading the benefits of 
U.S. nuclear technology through training programs, dissem- 
ination of literature, and establishment of research reactors. 
Important announcements along these lines were anticipated 
at the forthcoming General Assembly session. 

Confronted with a program which was evidently going to 
succeed even without its participation, the U.S.S.R. read- 
justed its tactics much as it had done at the time the Point 
Four program was getting under way in 1949. Outright op- 
position would evidently be politically unprofitable, and 
would have the further drawback of excluding the U.S.S.R. 
from any direct benefits that might flow from the program. 
Soviet engineers were no novices in the peaceful applica- 
tions of atomic energy (a Soviet 5,000-kilowatt power sta- 
tion had been placed in operation on June 27), but they 
might still learn something of value if wide-scale exchanges 


became the rule. At any rate, it was certainly wiser to slam 
no doors. 
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Thus on September 22, one day after the opening of the 
General Assembly, the Kremlin reopened the subject in a 
new memorandum to Ambassador Bohlen which stressed 
the desirability of agreement and offered to continue negoti- 
ations in the hope that the divergent viewpoints might still 
be reconciled. Alluding to this gambit in his address to the 
Assembly next day, Mr. Dulles said that the United States 
“of course” remained ready to negotiate with the U.S.S.R., 
but warned that we were “not ready to suspend any longer 
our efforts to establish an international atomic agency,” with 
or without the U.S.S.R. “The United States,” he said, “‘is 
determined that President Eisenhower’s proposal shall not 
languish until it dies.” 


Action on Disarmament 


In reviewing its stand on the atoms-for-peace proposal, 
the Kremlin may have been motivated in part by larger 
diplomatic considerations which favored the adoption of a 
somewhat conciliatory line. Moscow’s prime objective at the 
moment was to defeat the plan for a German defense con- 
tribution which was being worked out as a substitute for 
the discarded European Defense Community (Chapter IV). 
Its political warfare was everywhere directed to cultivating 
an impression of good will and concern for the peace, se- 
curity, and independence of peoples. In Europe it was re- 
newing its advocacy of an all-European security plan which 
might provide a frame for the reunification of Germany. In 
the United Nations it was not only prepared to take a more 
sympathetic view of the atoms-for-peace plan; it was also on 
the point of reversing one of its seemingly most unshakable 
positions on disarmament and endorsing the very proposals 
it had denounced less than four months earlier. 

In all disarmament discussions thus far, the Russians had 
invariably insisted that no substantive negotiations could 
take place until the major powers had agreed (on paper) to 
renounce the use of nuclear weapons. As Mr. Dulles put it 
to the Assembly in his major address on September 23: 

“The great shield, the supreme deterrent, must first be aban- 
doned, leaving the free nations exposed to the Communists’ un- 
rivaled manpower. Once that inequality has been assured, then 
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—perhaps—the Soviet Union will negotiate further from its po- 
sition of assured supremacy. Such procedure would not increase 
the security of any free nation. Reluctantly we must conclude 
that the Soviet Union has at present no serious desire to negotiate 
on the disarmament problem.” 


Even if this impression was soundly based, there was no 
need for Moscow to allow it to persist in this clear-cut form. 
To dispel it was the principal objective of Mr. Vyshinsky’s 
speech of September 30—one of the last major utterances of 
a figure whose frequent presence in New York had done 
much to make the Assembly better known to the public. At 
the climax of his speech, Mr. Vyshinsky in effect abandoned 
the long-standing Soviet demand for a ban on the use of 
nuclear weapons as a preliminary to further disarmament 
negotiations. The draft resolution which he introduced for 
the Assembly’s consideration }* called instead for the con- 
clusion of a disarmament treaty “on the basis of the French 
and United Kingdom proposals of 11 June 1954.” In its de- 
tails it followed those proposals rather closely, although it 
specified that the two stages of the disarmament program 
envisaged by the Anglo-French memorandum should be 
limited to six months (or one year) each. This reversal of 
what had seemed a fundamental Soviet position did not 
mean that the U.S.S.R. was about to capitulate to Western 
views on other essential aspects of the disarmament problem. 
On the all-important principle of an effective control organ, 
as well as on the details of the reductions to be effected in 
both nuclear and conventional armaments, it would remain 
free to oppose Western views as tenaciously as ever. What 
Mr. Vyshinsky’s move did mean was that the initial road 
block to serious negotiations was being removed and that 
the way was now clear to discuss disarmament on its merits 
if the U.S.S.R. cared to do so. 

Mr. Vyshinsky’s initiative was widely welcomed by other 
delegates; the U.S. representative (James J. Wadsworth) 
called it ‘‘the first ray of hope that we have received in many 
years from the Soviet Union.” Nevertheless a good many 
vital points remained unclarified. Mr. Vyshinsky gave only 
moderate satisfaction, at best, by his subsequent statements 


12 Tbid., pp. 459-461. 
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on such matters as whether or not the U.S.S.R. would still 
insist on a flat “percentage” reduction of conventional forces; 
whether it contemplated endowing the control organ with 
adequate authority (he intimated that his government was 
still set against aerial inspection); whether this body would 
be set up promptly; and whether its actions would be free 
from the limitations of the veto. Such matters, however, 
could not be fully explored at the moment. The Assembly 
already had before it a Western resolution asking the Dis- 
armament Commission to continue its work, and the U.S.S.R. 
now indicated readiness to support this proposal (subject to 
certain amendments) rather than pressing for a vote on its 
own resolution. 

The upshot was a five-power draft resolution sponsored 
by the five members of the Disarmament Subcommittee (the 
first such resolution co-sponsored by the U.S.S.R. since 1946) 
which declared that a further effort to reach agreement 
should be made, requested the Disarmament Commission to 
seek an acceptable solution of the disarmament problem, 
suggested that it reconvene the five-power Subcommittee, 
and asked it to report to the Security Council and the As- 
sembly “as soon as sufficient progress has been made.” This 
text the Assembly adopted on November 4 in its first unani- 
mous vote on disarmament in eight years.1? Also referred 
for consideration by the Disarmament Commission were an 
Indian resolution proposing study of an “armament truce” 
pending agreement on disarmament, and an Australian- 
Philippine proposal for a tabulation of the positions of the 
great powers on various aspects of the disarmament problem. 
Reflecting the cautious optimism of many delegates, Assem- 
bly President E. N. van Kleffens pointed out that although 
no one knew what would result from the next round of dis- 
cussions, the possibility of progress toward disarmament had 
now definitely been opened up. 


The Atoms-for-Peace Resolution 


Continuing to exploit the vein of cooperation and good 
will, the U.S.S.R. and its satellites also joined a month later 
in the unanimous vote by which the Assembly endorsed 
13 Resolution 808 (IX) (Part A); ibid., pp. 461-462. 
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American plans for the establishment of an International 
Atomic Energy Agency and the holding of an international 
technical conference on the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
Unlike the Soviet action on disarmament, this move in- 
volved the U.S.S.R. in no overt modification of policy, since 
it had never gone on record publicly in opposition to the 
atoms-for-peace plan. Nor were its tangible interests affected 
to anything like the same degree as they would be by any 
disarmament plan that might gain international acceptance. 
Its tactics here were simple and obvious. By going along 
with the main features of the atoms-for-peace plan, it reaped 
the credit of supporting a constructive initiative which 
might in fact bring humanity immeasurable benefit. By 
showing sympathy for the outlook of those countries which 
had been disappointed by some features of the American 
plan, it also maintained whatever reputation it enjoyed as a 
champion of the downtrodden and underprivileged. 

As unfolded to the Assembly in Mr. Dulles’ opening 
speech and in a full-dress presentation by Ambassador Lodge 
on November 5,/* the American atoms-for-peace plan dif- 
fered in some important respects from the presidential blue- 
print of the year before. The types of assistance the United 
States was prepared to furnish to other interested nations 
were spelled out in considerably greater detail. Courses in 
reactor training, safety, atomic biology and medicine, and 
radioisotope tracer techniques were to be promptly estab- 
lished for the benefit of a limited number of foreign scien- 
tists and engineers; complete libraries of published informa- 
tion on peaceful uses of atomic energy were to be placed at 
the disposal of the international agency when it was set up. 
Pending the establishment of the agency, moreover, the 
United States was prepared to discuss the conclusion of bi- 
lateral agreements with individual countries for the furnish- 
ing not only of technical information and assistance but 
also of “necessary amounts of fissionable materials for the 
construction and operation of research reactors to be located 
abroad.” It also desired to support the convocation of an in- 
ternational conference to explore in detail the possibilities 
of international cooperation in this novel field. 

14 Excerpts ibid., pp. 485-494. 
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On the other hand, American views regarding the form 
and scope of the proposed International Atomic Energy 
Agency appeared to have undergone some changes. In speak- 
ing the year before of an agency to be set up “under the 
aegis of the United Nations,” President Eisenhower had 
made no specific commitment but had been assumed by 
most of his hearers to be proposing an effort in which the 
United Nations itself would take the initiative. Now, how- 
ever, the United States was talking of joining with “other 
governments principally involved in the development of 
atomic energy” to create an international agency outside the 
United Nations, which might subsequently become loosely 
associated with the world organization in a manner “similar 
to that of the specialized agencies.” President Eisenhower 
had further stated that the Soviet Union must “of course” 
be one of the nations “principally involved”; but now the 
United States was emphasizing that it had secured the agree- 
ment of certain other governments “to proceed immediately” 
even without the U.S.S.R. The governments in question, all 
of which had “either developed raw material resources or 
advanced atomic energy programs,” were Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, France, Great Britain, Portugal, and South Africa.® 
Brazil and India, which were also important potential 
sources of raw materials, had not been included in these pre- 
liminary discussions, but Mr. Dulles had promised in his 
September 23 speech that the actual membership of the 
agency would from the start include “nations from all re- 
gions of the world.” 

As for the functions of the proposed agency, the President 
had said in 1953 that it “could be made responsible for the 
impounding, storage, and protection of the contributed fis- 
sionable and other materials,” as well as for devising methods 
for their allocation to peaceful uses. With the concurrence 
of Great Britain and several other friendly governments, this 
concept had been further elaborated in the early negotia- 
tions with the U.S.S.R.1® Quite different, however, was the 


15 Department of State Bulletin, v. 31 (October 4, 1954), pp. 474-475; ibid. 
(November 15, 1954), P- 743+ 

16 U.S. memorandum, March 19, in Documents on American Foreign Rela- 
tions, 1954, pp. 471-475; cf. Dulles-Eden communiqué, April 13, ibid., p. 258. 
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agency which Mr. Lodge now described to the Political Com- 
mittee. Its primary functions would be to encourage research 
and development and the exchange of information; but it 
would not hold any fissionable materials at all. “The donor 
state would earmark fissionable materials for the agency’s 
operations and would transfer those fissionable materials di- 
rectly to the project approved by the agency.” In other 
words, as Sir Pierson Dixon of Great Britain explained, the 
agency would not act as “an atomic bank” but more as “‘an 
international broker,” at least at the start. Ultimate control 
over the allocation of fissionable materials would thus re- 
main with the donor state rather than being entrusted to an 
international body; and donor states would remain free to 
transfer fissionable materials to other countries without ref- 
erence to the agency. 

This change of concept had developed in the course of the 
discussions which the United States had been carrying on 
with other nations “principally involved,” and could be 
plausibly defended on practical grounds." Its primary ex- 
planation, however, apparently lay in the provisions of the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Act of 1954 (Public Law 703, 83d Cong., 
approved August 30, 1954), which established the limits 
within which the United States might in future participate 
in international atomic energy endeavors. By the terms of 
this enactment, any transfer of nuclear material outside the 
jurisdiction of the United States was subject to stringent re- 
strictions, including a requirement that any agreement con- 
cluded for this purpose must be submitted for congressional 
consideration for 30 days before it could take effect. Some 
influential congressmen had made clear that it was not their 
intention to authorize the transfer of nuclear material to an 
international agency.'* The more limited the role allotted to 
the United Nations, the less likely was Congress to object; 
this was all the more true now that the Russians were after 
all showing signs of interest in the project. 

This new emphasis did not commend itself to some na- 
tions that had cheered the original conception but had had 
no part in subsequent negotiations. Some of them had been 


17 Cf. Department of State Bulletin, v. 31 (November 29, 1954), pp. 832-833. 
18 Lear, loc. cit., pp. 17-18. 
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further disappointed by Mr. Lodge’s cautions against undue 
expectations of spectacular achievement, particularly in re- 
gard to the supply of atomic power for underdeveloped 
areas. “I am afraid that a modest program will not be able 
to sustain the universal enthusiasm that President Eisen- 
hower’s proposal has justly aroused,” said the Chinese dele- 
gate. The Pakistani representative expressed anxious con- 
cern about whether underdeveloped countries were to be 
admitted to “partnership” in the project. Considerable crit- 
icism was directed at the draft resolution submitted by the 
Big Three, Australia, Belgium, Canada, and South Africa,’® 
which reflected the U.S. concept and provided for the estab- 
lishment of the International Agency by intergovernmental 
negotiation outside the United Nations, suggesting only that 
once the agency was established it “negotiate an appropriate 
form of agreement” with the world organization “similar to 
those of the specialized agencies.’ Carlos P. Romulo of the 
Philippines was especially eloquent in urging that the agency 
be set up under the United Nations itself, establish its own 
experimental reactor, and receive important quantities of 
fissionable material from both American and Soviet sources. 

With many of these criticisms Mr. Vyshinsky fully asso- 
ciated himself. “It would look as if those who thirst for sub- 
stantial assistance would be given crumbs from the rich 
man’s table,” he jibed (November 12). He also protested 
that atomic development had a security aspect which should 
be subordinated to the U.N. Security Council—in which, of 
course, the U.S.S.R. possessed a veto. This crippling limita- 
tion the Western powers refused to accept, as they did Vy- 
shinsky’s attempt to open the door to Chinese Communist 
participation in the agency and the proposed scientific con- 
ference. Primarily to meet the objections of the smaller 
countries, a number of minor changes were nevertheless in- 
troduced into the draft resolution, the reference to the spe- 
cialized agencies was dropped, and India, Brazil, and the 
U.S.S.R. were invited to serve on the advisory committee for 
the international conference. 

A still more persuasive gesture was Ambassador Lodge’s 


19U.N. Document A/C.1/L.105, November 6, 1954, in Department of State 
Bulletin, v. 31 (November 15, 1954), P- 745- 
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dramatic announcement on November 15, by authority of 
the President, that the Atomic Energy Commission had ac- 
tually allocated 100 kilograms (220 pounds) of fissionable 
material “to serve as fuel in the experimental reactors .. . 
which are to be situated in various places abroad’’—enough, 
in other words, “to activate a considerable number of these 
reactors throughout the world.” Next day Great Britain 
pledged 20 kilograms (44 pounds) of fissionable material to 
be made available as required for similar purposes. Here at 
last was evidence that the atomic “have” powers were seri- 
ously minded to share their advantages with the “have-nots.” 

On December 4 the Assembly unanimously approved the 
revised Western resolution, after rejecting the unacceptable 
Soviet amendments. In its final form the resolution ?° (1) ex- 
pressed hope for the establishment of the International 
Atomic Energy Authority “without delay,” and suggested 
that the views of interested U.N. members be “fully con- 
sidered”; and (2) provided for the holding of “an interna- 
tional technical conference” of governments belonging to 
the United Nations or the specialized agencies, to be con- 
vened under U.N. auspices not later than August 1955 to 
explore means of developing the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy through international cooperation, with particular 
reference to atomic power as well as such areas as biology, 
medicine, radiation protection, and fundamental science. 

In voting for the resolution, the acting head of the So- 
viet delegation (Arkady A. Sobolev) emphasized that he was 
voting for the principle of international cooperation, not 
for the “narrowing down” of the program. Mr. Vyshinsky— 
who had not duplicated the Anglo-American offers of fission- 
able material—had indicated before his death on November 
22 that the U.S.S.R. would serve on the advisory committee 
for the conference but that its participation in the Agency 
itself would depend on the form that body ultimately as- 
sumed. | 

President Eisenhower had meanwhile disclosed (Novem- 
ber 3) that bilateral negotiations with the U.S.S.R. were 
being resumed and that Mr. Patterson was taking general 


20 Resolution 810 (IX), in Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1954, 
PP- 494-495- 
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charge of the negotiations relative to U.S. participation in 
the agency. That the hope of Soviet participation had not 
been relinquished was reaffirmed by Mr. Dulles in a special 
statement on December 8, although he emphasized once again 
that the United States was determined in any case to “press 
on in close partnership” with those nations that were ready 
to join it. Whether or not the Russians availed themselves 
of this renewed opportunity to “open up a new channel for 
peaceful discussion” with their free world rivals, the Secre- 
tary could justly claim that U.N. endorsement of the atoms- 
for-peace plan had been “the most hopeful development in 
this field since the inception of the atomic age.” 


2. COLD WAR ECHOES 


The discreetly optimistic note on which the disarmament 
and atoms-for-peace debates concluded should not be taken 
as characteristic of the Ninth Assembly session as a whole. 
Too many embittered international conflicts had found their 
way onto the agenda, some relating to the continuing struggle 
of East and West and others reflecting the growing cleavage 
between the Western bloc and the group of anticolonial, 
neutralist, and underdeveloped countries whose govern- 
ments spoke for the “uncommitted” world. The partial re- 
laxation of East-West tensions which had occurred during the 
year nevertheless exerted a considerable influence on the 
tone of the proceedings. Apart from the matter of U.N. cap- 
tives detained in China, no new “cold war” issues of major 
significance made their appearance in the debates, and many 
of the old ones such as those relating to Korea appeared to 
have lost some of their heat. The U.S.S.R. and the United 
States continued to denounce each other, but on the whole 
with somewhat less vehemence than in the past. 

So far as the United States was concerned, the changing 
spirit of its participation in the United Nations could be 
measured in two authoritative pronouncements made at dif- 
ferent periods of 1954. In his State of the Union message 
(January 7), President Eisenhower had particularly stressed 
the role of the world organization in relation to the East- 
West struggle: 
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“, . - It is the only real world forum where we have the op- 
portunity for international presentation and rebuttal. It is a 
place where the nations of the world can, if they have the will, 
take collective action for peace and justice. It is a place where 
the guilt can be squarely assigned to those who fail to take all 
necessary steps to keep the peace. ...” 


But when Secretary Dulles appeared before the Ninth As- 
sembly on September 23, he said nothing of “international 
presentation and rebuttal” or the assignment of guilt. 


“This annual gathering of 60 nations,” he declared, ‘“‘repre- 
sents mankind’s most hopeful effort to achieve peace with jus- 
tice. Here is made manifest the close interdependence of today’s 
world and also the vast opportunity for constructive results 
which lie in good partnership efforts.” 


This change of emphasis, which found its clearest expres- 
sion in the high priority accorded the atoms-for-peace pro- 
gram in the strategy of the U.S. delegation, did not imply 
that the United States had decided to take a back seat in 
other Assembly activities. Even before Mr. Dulles spoke, the 
continuing U.S. interest in matters of organization and pro- 


cedure had twice been manifested in a particularly forth- 
right manner. Weeks before the Assembly opened, the 
United States had begun to campaign for the selection of an 
Asian, Prince Wan Waithayakon of Thailand, as President 
of the Ninth Session and successor to another Asian, Mrs. 
Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit of India, who had presided over the 
Eighth Session. This stand had stirred considerable resent- 
ment in European countries, especially in the Netherlands, 
which had believed the United States intended to support its 
candidate. Not until Prince Wan himself withdrew at the 
last minute in the face of certain battle and probable de- 
feat did the United States modify its position and clear the 
way for the election of Eelco N. van Kleffens of the Nether- 
lands. 

Much more successful, at least from a parliamentary view- 
point, was this country’s resistance to the annual attempts 
of the Soviet bloc (and India) to bring about the seating of 
Communist China in the Assembly. Procedure on this issue 
had by now become stereotyped. Mr. Vyshinsky on the first 
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day of the session (September 21) introduced a resolution 
declaring it “essential” that representatives from Peking 
should take “the rightful seat of China” in the Assembly and 
other U.N. organs; Mr. Lodge immediately replied with a 
resolution which took no position on the merits of the Com- 
munist claim but called for the postponement of any de- 
cision for the duration of the Ninth Session “during the cur- 
rent year.” This resolution passed the Assembly by a majority 
of 43 to 11, with 6 abstentions—only one vote short of the 
44-10-2 tally obtained by a similar resolution in 1953. Some 
observers were doubtful, however, that these figures afforded 
an accurate reflection of the Assembly’s feelings on the 
issue.?1 Great Britain, for example, was believed to have sup- 
ported the United States in this instance only on the under- 
standing that it could count on equivalent support in the 
expected debate on the Cyprus question. 

Since the U.S.S.R. refrained from its usual tactic of launch- 
ing a formalized assault on U.S. world policy in the guise of 
a comprehensive ‘‘peace’”’ resolution for consideration by the 
Assembly, the Ninth Session provided no occasion for a full- 
dress exchange of East-West invective. The nearest approach 
was afforded by a Czechoslovak proposal which began as a 
denunciation of propaganda in favor of a “new war” but was 
successfully converted by the efforts of the United States and 
other Western delegations into an appeal for the removal 
of barriers to the free exchange of information and ideas.”? 
The principal propaganda effort of the U.S.S.R. itself was di- 
rected against U.S. policy in the Formosa area, and found ex- 
pression in two resolutions denouncing various warlike 
activities of the Chinese Nationalist government for which 
the United States, rather than the Taipei regime, was 
claimed to be responsible (cf. Chapter II). Neither resolu- 
tion was adopted by the Assembly. The first, a “Complaint 
of Violation of the Freedom of Navigation in the Area of the 
China Seas,” was referred to the International Law Com- 
mission; *° the second, a “Complaint of Acts of Aggression 


21E.g., Washington Post, September 23, 1954; London Observer, September 
26, 1954. 

22 Resolution 819 (IX), adopted December 11, 1954 by a vote of 45-5 (Soviet 
bloc)-9. 

23 Resolution 821 (IX), adopted December 17, 1954 by a vote of 39-5-14. 
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Against the People’s Republic of China,” was heavily de- 
feated in committee and in plenary session. In a more pos- 
itive action relating to Nationalist China, the Assembly 
unanimously expressed its satisfaction over the evacuation 
of nearly 7,000 Chinese Nationalist irregulars from Burma 
and urged all parties to cooperate in denying assistance to 
those who still remained. 


U.N. Captives in China 


Of graver import was the “Complaint of Detention and 
Imprisonment of U.N. Military Personnel in Violation of 
the Korean Armistice Agreement” which the United States 
brought before the Assembly on December 4, following the 
sentencing of 11 captured U.S. fliers by the Peking govern- 
ment (Chapter IV). This was an issue on which American 
feeling was running high; failure of the Assembly to deal 
with it effectively would greatly impair the standing of the 
United Nations in American eyes and might impel the United 
States to seek other means of obtaining the men’s release. 
Fortunately the case was clear enough to ensure the United 
States the full backing of its 15 partners in the Korean action, 
as well as sufficient Latin-American and other support to off- 
set the determined resistance of the Soviet bloc and the 
aloofness of the “uncommitted” countries. The draft reso- 
lution worked out by the 16 U.N. members that had fought 
in Korea was firm but in no way provocative. It declared the 
detention of the 11 airmen, and of all other captured per- 
sonnel of the U.N. Command who desired repatriation, to be 
a violation of the Korean armistice; especially condemned 
the trial and conviction of prisoners illegally detained; and 
requested the Secretary-General 


(1) “in the name of the United Nations, to seek the release, in 
accordance with the Korean Armistice Agreement, of these eleven 
United Nations Command personnel, and all other captured 
personnel of the United Nations Command still detained”; and 

(2) “to make, by the means most appropriate in his judgment, 


24U.N. Document A/L.1g0, rejected in plenary session December 17, 1954 by 
a vote of 5-44-8. 


25 Resolution 815 (IX), adopted October 29, 1954. 
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continuing and unremitting efforts to this end and to report 
progress to all Members on or before 31 December 1954.” 76 


The arguments advanced by Mr. Malik and his colleagues 
in opposition to this procedure were more violent than per- 
suasive. The contention that the 11 uniformed captives were 
“spies” or had at least been dropping agents into China drew 
heavy scorn from Western spokesmen. Even less convincing 
was the argument that the Peking government was a ‘“‘neu- 
tral” in the Korean conflict and therefore not bound by the 
Korean armistice. As usual in such cases, however, the voting 
in both the Steering Committee (December 6) and the full 
Assembly (December 10) was influenced by considerations of 
general policy as much as by the specific merits of the issue. 
When the final vote was taken, 47 nations endorsed the draft 
resolution; opposing it were only the five delegations of the 
Soviet bloc. But even on this seemingly clean-cut issue there 
were seven abstentions—Afghanistan, Burma, India, Indo- 
nesia, Syria, Yemen, and Yugoslavia—and Saudi Arabia was 
absent. The delegates of India, Indonesia, and Yugoslavia 
indicated that their abstentions were motivated primarily by 
a desire to strengthen the principles of “peaceful coexist- 
ence” rather than aggravate the existing delicate situation. 
Prime Minister Nehru nevertheless cabled to Peking sug- 
gesting that it would be a good idea to cooperate in Mr. 
Hammarskjold’s endeavors in behalf of the imprisoned air- 
men. 

Still other Far Eastern matters had meanwhile claimed the 
Assembly’s attention. The failure of the Geneva conference 
to effect a settlement of the Korean problem left the As- 
sembly still balked of its stated objective of a unified, inde- 
pendent and democratic Korea; and both India and the 
U.S.S.R. had sought to exploit the prevalent desire for nego- 
tiated settlements by urging the Assembly to recommend a 
resumption of negotiations. The United States and most of 
its close associates, perceiving no prospect of a satisfactory 
settlement by this means, preferred to have the Assem- 
bly limit itself to endorsing the position they had taken at 
Geneva. Fresh negotiations, said the U.S. delegate (Senator 


26 Resolution go6 (IX), in Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1954, 
PP- 359-360. 
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H. Alexander Smith), would be “pointless” until the Com- 
munists were willing to negotiate ‘on the sound basis of 
moral principles and United Nations responsibility.” After 
the usual bickering, the Assembly adopted by a heavy vote 
a Western resolution reaffirming its objectives in Korea and 
expressing hope that progress toward them would soon be 
possible.27 In a separate resolution ?* the Assembly com- 
mended the efforts of the U.N. Korean Reconstruction 
Agency and urged additional financial support of its activ- 
ities, to which the United States had contributed $84.3 mil- 
lion out of the total of $124.3 million received by the agency 
through December 31, 1954. 


Functioning of the U.N. 


The unbroken stalemate in Korea was symptomatic of 
the degree to which the policy of the Communist states still 
obstructed the desires of the majority and the effective func- 
tioning of the United Nations. In political matters like those 
relating to a Korean peace settlement, this obstruction was 
well-nigh complete. In the field of “collective security,” as 
developed of late years by the General Assembly, it was some- 
what less absolute. Here the Korean experience itself had 
shown the possibility of circumventing Soviet obstruction in 
the Security Council and had pointed the way to the “Unit- 
ing for Peace” resolution of 1950 and the subsequent work 
of the Collective Measures Committee. 

The limited potentialities of these supplementary collec- 
tive security mechanisms, which could never compensate for 
the lack of agreement among the great powers themselves, 
had not prevented the United States from giving consider- 
able thought to their strengthening and improvement. Earlier 
in 1954 Washington had secured the adoption by the Collec- 
tive Measures Committee of a set of “principles of collective 
security,” largely inspired by experience in Korea, which 
were now suggested to the United Nations as a basis for any 
future collective action against aggression. Their general 


27 Resolution 811 (IX), adopted December 11, 1954 by a vote of 50-5 (Soviet 
bloc)-4. 
28 Resolution 828 (IX), adopted December 14, 1954 by a vote of 41-5 (Soviet 
bloc)-2. 
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tendency was to emphasize the importance of maximum par- 
ticipation and fair distribution of burdens among the largest 
possible number of states. A resolution endorsing these prin- 
ciples and asking the Collective Measures Committee to con- 
tinue its work was adopted by the Ninth General Assembly 
by the heavy vote of 48 to 5, with the Soviet bloc opposed 
and India and Indonesia abstaining.”® Soviet bloc representa- 
tives continued to castigate the Collective Measures Commit- 
tee as “illegal and dangerous,” while India’s Krishna Menon 
thought it inopportune “‘to stress the military aspects of the 
United Nations at a time when all the peoples of the world 
were longing for peace.” 

On the vexed question of the admission of new members 
to the United Nations, the majority in the Assembly had no 
such possibility of circumventing a negative stand by a great 
power. ‘Twenty-one governments were now on the waiting 
list for admission to the 60-nation world organization: 14 of 
them non-Communist (Austria, Cambodia, Ceylon, Finland, 
Ireland, Italy, Japan, Jordan, Korea, Laos, Libya, Nepal, 
Portugal, and Vietnam) and 7 Communist (Albania, Bul- 
garia, Hungary, Rumania, Mongolian People’s Republic, 
North Korea, and North Vietnam). Except in special cases 
like those of the rival Korean and Vietnamese governments, 
the obstacle to their admission lay in the combined facts 
that (1) no state could be admitted to membership except on 
recommendation of the Security Council, which necessitated 
a unanimous vote of the five permanent members; (2) the 
U.S.S.R. refused to let the Council recommend the entry of 
any of the non-Communist states unless the Communist 
countries were also recommended; and (3) the West—mean- 
ing essentially the United States—refused to recommend the 
Communist applicants on the ground that they were not 
“peace-loving” and were otherwise lacking in the requisites 
for U.N. membership as defined by the Charter. Whereas 
the U.S.S.R. had repeatedly used its veto to disqualify non- 
Communist applicants, the United States had never yet cast a 


29 Resolution 809 (IX), adopted November 4, 1954. For text of the principles 
cf. the third report of the Collective Measures Committee (U.N. Document 
A/2713, August 30, 1954), in Department of State Bulletin, v. 31 (September 
20, 1954), PP. 420-422. 
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veto and was on record as believing the veto should not be 
used in membership questions. Since none of the Communist 
applicants for membership had been able to obtain endorse- 
ment by a majority of the Security Council, however, the 
practical effect was the same as if they had been vetoed. 

Each year those members of the Assembly who considered 
the ‘“‘universality” of the United Nations more important 
than the purity of its individual members had sought some 
new expedient for getting around this deadlock and ad- 
mitting either the entire group or at least those applicants 
that were acceptable to the West. In 1953, a three-nation 
Committee of Good Offices had been set up to seek a solu- 
tion; in 1954, the Assembly decided to continue this com- 
mittee, to refer all pending applications back to the Security 
Council “for further consideration and positive recommenda- 
tions,” and to suggest to the Council the possibility of set- 
tling the matter at a “periodic meeting” of government- 
level delegates.*° Such procedural devices, however, could 
be effective only if there was a change of position on the 
part of one or more of the great powers. In the meantime an 
informal U.S. suggestion that some of the non-Communist 
applicants be invited to participate in the Assembly without 
vote gained little support. Apart from legal difficulties, there 
was a feeling that this procedure lacked dignity and that re- 
sort to it might so antagonize the U.S.S.R. as to destroy a 
country’s chances of subsequent admission to full member- 
ship. 

Administrative and budgetary questions connected with 
the operation of the United Nations did not fall strictly into 
the category of “cold war’’ issues, though traces of the East- 
West rivalry were visible even here in relation to such mat- 
ters as the scale of financial assessments on U.N. members. 
(The U.S. contribution had been “frozen” in 1953 at 33.33 
percent of the annual budget; at the 1954 session, the 
U.S.S.R., Byelorussia, and the Ukraine unsuccessfully re- 
sisted an increase in their combined assessment from 16.53 
to 17.61 percent of the 1955 assessment budget of $39,640,- 
000.) More directly connected with the East-West struggle 


30 Resolution 817 (IX), adopted unanimously November 23, 1954; text in 
Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1954, pp. 440-441. 
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was the problem of 11 U.N. staff members of American na- 
tionality who had been dismissed in 1952 for failure to tes- 
tify to U.S. authorities about their alleged Communist affilia- 
tions. A controversial decision of the U.N. Administrative 
Tribunal, which had termed the dismissals invalid and had 
ordered reinstatement or financial compensation of the dis- 
missed employees, had since been upheld by the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice (July 13, 1954). The U.S. Congress, 
however, had manifested sharp disapproval and had deter- 
mined that no funds it appropriated for the United Nations 
should be used for payment of the awards (H. Con. Res. 262, 
83d Cong., August 20, 1954). Without challenging the 
Court’s decision, the U.S. delegation to the Ninth Assembly 
led a difficult battle to establish the principle that decisions 
of the Administrative Tribunal should in future be subject 
to judicial review. A special indemnity fund financed from 
staff assessments was set up to pay the awards.*! Approved 
with less controversy were plans submitted by Secretary- 
General Hammarskjold to reorganize the top level of the 
Secretariat and reduce the number of headquarters posts.*? 

The matter of a possible conference to review the U.N. 
Charter did not come formally before the Assembly at its 
Ninth Session, although all delegates were aware that by 
virtue of Article 109 of the Charter the question would auto- 
matically be placed on the agenda of the Tenth Session in 
1955. Now that the Russians were beginning to modify some 
aspects of their international behavior, the possibility of 
remedying shortcomings in the United Nations set-up might 
seem a trifle less remote than previously—although, as Sec- 
retary Dulles had pointed out months earlier, these short- 
comings resulted essentially from lack of agreement among 
the great powers rather than from defects in the Charter 
itself. The U.S. view, as the Secretary had explained in an 
appearance before a Senate Foreign Relations subcommittee 
(January 18), was that certain aspects of the Charter might 
usefully be reconsidered, but that differences of opinion 
should not be carried to a point where they would under- 
mine or disrupt the organization. ““The United Nations as 


31 Resolution 888 (IX), adopted December 17, 1954 by a vote of 52-5. 
82 Resolution 886 (IX), adopted unanimously December 17, 1954. 
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it is,” he had insisted, “is better than no United Nations at 
all.” 3 Apparently sharing this favorable sentiment, the 
Assembly refrained from discussing Charter review as such at 
the 1954 session but voted unanimously to commemorate the 
tenth anniversary of the Charter with special ceremonies to 
be held in San Francisco in June 1955.4 


Legal Issues 


In a world so permeated by the East-West antagonism and 
so deeply affected by the many-faceted Communist assault on 
organized society, even the most technical international ques- 
tions could seldom be discussed without reference to their 
political and specifically their “cold war” aspect. Soviet 
propaganda in favor of expanded East-West trade, for ex- 
ample, loomed especially large throughout the year in the 
sessions of the Economic Commission for Europe, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council (ECOSOC), and the Assembly 
itself. Conversely, the United States and other non-Commu- 
nist governments continued to avail themselves of U.N. 
facilities to expose the shortcomings of the Communist sys- 
tem, notably in a resolution condemning forced labor for 
political ends which was adopted by the Assembly at its 
Ninth Session.* 

Another problem heavy with ideological overtones, the 
attempt to arrive at an agreed legal definition of “aggres- 
sion,” had occasioned endless debate in the Assembly’s Sixth 
(Legal) Committee, and led in 1954 to the establishment 
of a special 19-nation committee to grapple further with the 
problem despite the advice of the United States to leave it 
alone.** ‘Two related questions having to do with a “Draft 
Code of Offenses Against the Peace and Security of Man- 


33 Department of State Bulletin, v. 30 (February 1, 1954), pp. 170-173. For 
details on U.S. preparations for Charter review see especially the articles 
of David McK. Key and Alexander Wiley in Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, v. 296 (November 1954), pp. 151-155 and 
156-162. 

84 Resolution 889 (IX), adopted December 14, 1954. 

35 Resolution 842 (IX), adopted December 17, 1954 by a vote of 41-5 (Soviet 
bloc)-10; text in Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1954, pp. 446- 
447- 

36 Resolution 895 (IX), adopted December 4, 1954 by a vote of 43-3-11, the 
U.S. voting negatively. 
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kind” and the establishment of an “International Criminal 
Jurisdiction” or court were laid aside pending the report of 
this committee.**7 The United States was cool toward all 
these endeavors, partly on practical grounds and partly be- 
cause the broad principles toward which the United Nations 
seemed to be working might be difficult to reconcile with the 
U.S. interest in liberation of the captive peoples in Eastern 
Europe. 


3. A WORLD IN REVOLT 


Despite the variety of “cold war” topics that still engaged 
the Assembly’s attention, head-on collisions between East 
and West were gradually coming to be the exception 
rather than the rule in U.N. affairs. As in the world outside, 
the main East-West struggle within the United Nations was 
beginning to assume new and unfamiliar forms appropriate 
to the emerging condition of “nuclear stalemate” and ‘“‘com- 
petitive coexistence.” Apart from disarmament, the really 
vital questions before the world organization as it rounded 
out its first decade were less concerned with the East-West 
relationship as such than with the interests of peoples who 
had hitherto stood pretty largely outside that relationship— 
especially the awakening nations of Asia and Africa with 
their demands for the abrogation of “colonialism” in all its 
forms and for a new departure in economic and social rela- 
tions to bring them nearer to the privileged level of the 
West. The primary significance of the 1954 Assembly lay in 
the increasing vigor of these demands and the increasingly 
difficult position of the Western powers as trustees of a po- 
litical and economic system which millions of people were 
coming to regard as obsolete. In terms of the East-West 
struggle, its primary significance lay in the increasingly ob- 
vious “flanking movement” by which the Communist states 
were becoming more and more closely associated with these 
claims, establishing themselves as champions of popular 
aspirations throughout much of the world, and thus promot- 
ing their long-term objective of bringing about the moral 
and political isolation of the Western bloc. 


37 Resolution 897 (IX), adopted December 4, 1954 by a vote of 54-0-3, and 
Resolution 898 (IX), adopted December 14, 1954 by a vote of 34-0-7. 
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Two months before the Assembly convened, the impor- 
tance of this broad movement among the less privileged peo- 
ples had been suggested by Secretary-General Hammar- 
skjold in the introduction to his annual report on the work 
of the United Nations in 1953-54: 87 


“Experience has demonstrated, especially in the postwar years, 
the complexities of the problems and at times the threats to 
peace found in the areas, still very numerous, inhabited by non- 
self-governing peoples. The many issues in this sphere which 
regularly confront the United Nations call for a balance be- 
tween vision and restraint, recognizing the fundamental right to 
self-determination, as well as the fact that the exercise of self- 
determination may be self-defeating if not wisely and carefully 
prepared. The manner in which such issues are dealt with will 
have a serious bearing also upon the future course of world 
events. 

“Various United Nations surveys of world and regional social 
and economic developments continue, year after year, to point 
to two trends that may, if permitted to go unchecked, be more 
dangerous in the long run than the conflicts that so monopolize 
our attention today. One of these is the fact that the population 
has been increasing faster than production, especially in those 
areas where standards of living are lowest. The other is the man- 
ner in which standards of living in those same areas are still 
lagging far behind those of the more economically advanced 
regions. It seems clear that no attack on these trends can be suc- 
cessful without a combination of measures of an order of magni- 
tude far beyond what has so far been undertaken.” 


“A balance between vision and restraint” in reference to 
claims to self-determination, and “a combination of meas- 
ures of an order of magnitude far beyond what has so far 
been undertaken” to raise living standards in underde- 
veloped areas—such was Mr. Hammarskjold’s dispassionate 
recommendation for dealing with two of the most pressing 
issues of the contemporary world. Not many of the govern- 
ments represented at the United Nations were in a position 
to view these twin issues with equal detachment. Manifesta- 
tions of the urge to self-determination engaged the deepest 
interests and emotions of “‘colonial’”’ and “‘anticolonial” pow- 


87* Excerpts in Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1954, pp. 432-440. 
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ers alike, and involved the United States as inescapably as 
any other country. While the Soviet Union—actually the 
world’s most imperialistic power—unashamedly fanned the 
anticolonial agitation, the United States as often as not found 
itself reluctantly bracketed with its “colonial” allies as a sup- 
posed opponent of the self-determination principle. As for 
the problems of economic growth in underdeveloped areas, 
the country which had originated the Point Four program 
and provided billions in postwar foreign aid was time and 
again compelled to reject the imputation of parsimony and 
to take the lead in discouraging the strongly held but often 
unrealistic expectations of less favored nations. 


The Self-Determination Issue 


In its own administration of dependent territories, the 
United States was generally acknowledged to have shown a 
creditable concern for the peoples entrusted to its responsi- 
bility, even though it experienced some transient embarrass- 
ment in the Trusteeship Council in 1954 as the result of 
fall-out injuries suffered by 74 inhabitants of the Marshall 
Islands (a part of the U.S.-administered Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands) following the March 1 hydrogen bomb 
test. Furthermore, the general position of the United States 
in regard to the preparation of dependent peoples for self- 
government had been made clear not only by its adherence 
to such documents as the Atlantic Charter and the Pacific 
Charter (Chapter IV) but also by the grant of independence 
to the Philippines in 1946 and the elevation of Puerto Rico 
to the status of a self-governing commonwealth in 1953. 

This dedication to an historic principle, however, did not 
and could not mean that Washington was prepared to sup- 
port indiscriminately any claim to self-government or inde- 
pendence that might be put forward. “In much of the 
world,” Mr. Dulles noted, ‘“‘the conditions created by Com- 
munist strategy are such that the realization of genuine 
independence has become a task of infinite difficulty and 
delicacy.”” He could assure his audience of two things, he 
said (June 10): 

88 Cf. Department of State Bulletin, v. 30 (June 7, 1954), pp. 886-888; v. 31 
(July 26, 1954), Pp. 187-140. 
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“1. The United States is pushing for self-government. We do 
so more than is publicly known, for in these matters open pres- 
sures are rarely conducive to the best results. 

“*9. When we exercise restraint, it is because of a reasoned con- 
viction that quick action would not, in fact, produce true inde- 
pendence. Indeed, in some situations hasty action would spell 
confusion and division which would be the transition to a cap- 
tivity far worse than present dependence.” 


Most governments took a simpler line. The so-called anti- 
colonial bloc, comprising most of the Asian and African 
members of the United Nations, supported virtually every 
demand for self-government and independence as a matter of 
principle, irrespective of possible consequences. For tactical 
and ideological reasons, the delegations of the Soviet bloc 
were wont to take an almost identical line. Most of the gov- 
ernments that had direct responsibility for administering de- 
pendent territories—notably Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Australia, and New Zealand—could be 
found opposing with equal conviction virtually any major 
claim put forward by the anticolonial bloc, whether it con- 
cerned the U.N. trusteeship system, the looser U.N. re- 
sponsibility for non-self-governing territories generally, or 
the status of particular non-self-governing areas such as Mo- 
rocco, Tunisia, or Western New Guinea. 

The very principle of self-determination as written into 
the U.N. Charter was subject to wide differences of interpre- 
tation.*® One of the major battles at the Ninth Session of the 
General Assembly preceded the adoption of a directive to 
the Human Rights Commission—ultimately adopted by a 
vote of 41 to 11, with 3 abstentions—to complete as ‘‘a matter 
of immediate concern” a set of recommendations on “inter- 
national respect for the right of peoples and nations to self- 
determination” for consideration by the Assembly in 1955.*° 
39 For a broad discussion of the issue see Benjamin Rivlin, “Self-Determina- 
tion and Colonial Areas,” International Conciliation, no. 501 (January 1955), 
PP- 195-271. 

40 Resolution 837 (IX), adopted December 14, 1954. A part of the difficulty 
in connection with this resolution arose from the insistence of the majority 
on extending the concept of self-determination to include a right to “per- 
manent sovereignty over . . . natural wealth and resources.” The U.S. secured 


an amendment balancing this extension by a reference to “the rights and 
duties of states under international law.” 
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In this as in many other instances, the “colonial powers” 
found themselves outvoted in the Assembly but retained 
their belief that the demand for self-determination was es- 
sentially premature and threatened to destroy stability in 
colonial regions. 

Similar controversy surrounded the application of Article 
76 (b) of the U.N. Charter, which declared that one of the 
basic objectives of the U.N. trusteeship system was “to pro- 
mote the political, economic, social, and educational ad- 
vancement of the inhabitants of the trust territories, and 
their progressive development towards self-government or 
independence. . . .” Construing this language as a definite 
commitment by the powers administering trust territories, 
the anticolonial bloc pressed unremittingly for its imple- 
mentation in accordance with a definite timetable. The ad- 
ministering powers interpreted it in a much more restrictive 
spirit, but generally found themselves in the minority when 
any aspect of the problem came to a vote in the Assembly. A 
resolution on the matter adopted at the Ninth Session was 
chiefly notable for an amendment (opposed as unrealistic by 
the United States) which called on the administering powers 
to hasten the attainment of Charter objectives and “intensify 
... to the utmost” the development of representative institu- 
tions in the trust territories, “as a means to facilitate an ap- 
proximate determination of the date” when self-government 
or independence could become a reality.*! Another resolu- 
tion, likewise opposed by most of the administering powers 
although supported by the United States, urged the Trustee- 
ship Council to give the peoples of trust territories a larger 
participation in its work by taking the initiative, through 
its visiting missions, in encouraging expressions of public 
opinion on the part of the indigenous inhabitants.*? 

One of the trust territories, Italian-administered Somali- 
land, was already slated to achieve self-government by the 
terms of the relevant trusteeship agreement. In preparation 
for this happy event, scheduled to take place in 1960, the 


41 Resolution 858 (IX), adopted December 14, 1954 by a vote of 41-8-5, the 
U.S. abstaining; text in Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1954, 
PP- 441-443- 

#2 Resolution 853 (IX), adopted December 14, 1954 by a vote of 44-8-4. 
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Ninth Assembly urged Italy and Ethiopia to reach an agree- 
ment on the territory’s frontiers and suggested studies of eco- 
nomic development possibilities by the International Bank 
and the Trusteeship Council.** A second trust territory, that 
of British-administered Togoland (administered as an in- 
tegral part of the adjacent Gold Coast colony), also seemed 
headed for a new status as the result of a British recommen- 
dation that the trusteeship agreement be terminated as soon 
as the Gold Coast assumed responsibility for its own affairs. 
Heartened by a British report on the good progress made by 
the inhabitants, the Assembly decided with no opposing 
votes that the people of British Togoland should be given 
the opportunity to determine their own future—presumably 
through a plebiscite in which they would be asked to express 
their preferences as between independence, unification with 
the Gold Coast (as favored by Great Britain), unification 
with French Togoland, ‘‘or some other self-governing or in- 
dependent status.’” Detailed preparations were left to the 
Trusteeship Council.* 

In other actions relating to the trusteeship system in Af- 
rica, the Assembly requested a further study of the problem 
of unification of the Cameroons under British and French 
Administration; *° reaffirmed its long-standing contention 
that the former mandated territory of South West Africa 
should be brought under the trusteeship system; and re- 
peated its request to the Union of South Africa as the ad- 
ministering authority in that territory to cooperate with the 
special U.N. Committee on South West Africa and submit 
reports on its administration.*® 

The characteristic alignment of a large bloc of anticolonial 
powers versus a small group of administering states also held 
good, with certain modifications, in relation to the problems 
of non-self-governing territories outside the trusteeship sys- 
tem. Although the responsibilities of the United Nations in 
this field were much less definite, the anticolonial group had 


43 Resolutions 854 (IX) and 855 (IX), adopted December 14, 1954 by votes 
of 26-0-30 and 50-0-5 respectively. 

44 Resolution 860 (IX), adopted December 14, 1954 by a vote of 44-0-12. 
45 Resolution 859 (IX), adopted December 14, 1954 by a vote of 53-0-1. 
46 Resolutions 852 (IX) and 851 (IX), adopted November 23, 1954 by votes 
of 40-3-11 and 34-8-9 respectively. The U.S. abstained on both resolutions. 
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found various ways of exploiting its voting power to build 
up a tradition of U.N. interest and maintain pressure on the 
“colonial” states to implement the principle of self-deter- 
mination throughout their dependent territories. It was a 
fact, moreover, that this principle was being implemented 
in numerous instances by action of the colonial powers them- 
selves. Not only were the Gold Coast and Nigeria on the 
road to self-government, but plans were on foot for a British 
West Indian federation which might ultimately achieve Com- 
monwealth status. The Dutch West Indian colonies of Su- 
rinam and Netherlands Antilles had just accepted a new 
status as autonomous members of the Kingdom of the Neth- 
erlands; and Greenland had ceased to be a dependent terri- 
tory in 1953 through voluntary incorporation into the King- 
dom of Denmark. 

At its 1954 session the Assembly expressed satisfaction over 
the change in Greenland’s status and exempted Denmark 
from any further obligation to furnish information to the 
United Nations under Article 73e of the Charter, calling for 
regular reports of technical information on economic, so- 
cial, and educational conditions in non-self-governing terri- 
tories.*7 Some irritation was expressed over the fact that the 
Netherlands had already ceased transmitting such informa- 
tion on Surinam and the Antilles, and the Assembly also 
went on record with an opinion that (1) special considera- 
tion must be given in future to the manner in which the 
right of self-determination had been exercised in any par- 
ticular case, and (2) it might be useful to verify the senti- 
ments of the population involved by special missions sent 
out in agreement with the administering power “before or 
during the time when the population is called upon to de- 
cide on its future status or change in status.” This threat- 
ened intrusion into their field of responsibility was solidly 
but unsuccessfully opposed by the administering powers, in- 
cluding the United States.** Likewise opposed by a varying 
group of administering states were resolutions (1) request- 
ing the voluntary transmission of political information on 


47 Resolution 849 (IX), adopted November 22, 1954 by a vote of 45-1-11, the 
U.S. voting affirmatively. 
48 Resolution 850 (IX), adopted November 22, 1954 by a vote of 40-12-3. 
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non-self-governing territories; (2) requesting the Committee 
on Information to give special attention to regional problems 
of non-self-governing territories; and (3) requesting adminis- 
tering states to ‘extend generously” the opportunities for ed- 
ucational advancement in non-self-governing territories and 


thus remove an obstacle to the attainment of self-govern- 
ment.*® 


New Guinea, Cyprus, and North Africa 


Questions of general policy relating to the administration 
of non-self-governing territories occasionally generated high 
feeling among the governments concerned, but dealt mainly 
with abstract principles and little-known areas which were 
of scant interest to the public at large. Quite different in 
their emotional and political impact were those cases in 
which the conduct of a particular administering power in a 
particular dependent territory was directly impugned by 
other parties who claimed that the administering power had 
no right to be there in the first place. These were the issues 
on which “anticolonial” emotion reached its highest pitch, 
since they dramatized in concrete form the grievances from 
which the peoples of dependent or recently dependent areas 
still suffered either directly or vicariously. They were also 
the issues on which the administering states reacted with the 
greatest sensitivity. Not only did such matters seem to them 
wholly outside the competence of the United Nations as 
fixed by Article 2(7) of the Charter, which bars U.N. inter- 
vention in “matters which are essentially within the juris- 
diction of any state.’’ Outside criticism, the colonial powers 
felt, served only to stir up further unrest in their dependent 
territories and thus aggravate the difficulties they were al- 
ready experiencing with their unruly inhabitants. 

It was significant, moreover, that in these cases the objec- 
tions of the administering powers commanded a considerable 
measure of international support. On matters relating to 
trusteeship and non-self-governing territories generally, the 
anticolonial bloc could usually put across its views by a clear 
two-thirds majority of the Assembly’s 60-nation member- 


49 Resolutions 848 (IX), 847 (IX), and 845 (IX), adopted November 22, 1954 
by votes of 42-10(U.S.)-3, 42-9(U.S.)-3, and 45-3-6 respectively. 
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ship. On such matters as the annual Arab-Asian indictment 
of French rule in North Africa, they could count on no such 
endorsement and frequently had to submit to seeing their 
resolutions severely watered down before they could be 
adopted at all. 

That the problems of Tunisia and Morocco would figure 
on the agenda of each new Assembly session was by 1954 ac- 
cepted as a matter of course, despite France’s repeated warn- 
ings that it not only could not be bound by the Assembly’s 
views but could not even take part in debating what it con- 
sidered an illegal intrusion into its national domain. In 
1954, new combustibles were thrown on the anticolonial 
fire. President Sukarno of Indonesia had requested the As- 
sembly to consider the status of Western New Guinea (West 
Irian), a Dutch colony claimed by Indonesia, and to ad- 
monish the Netherlands to negotiate with Indonesia an 
agreement on the future of the territory as contemplated at 
the time had Indonesia gained its own independence in 1949. 
Simultaneously Greece had appealed to the Assembly to en- 
dorse ‘‘the principle of equal rights and self-determination 
of peoples” with specific reference to the British colony of 
Cyprus. 

The Cyprus issue was somewhat unusual in that the Greek- 
speaking majority among the islanders were a European 
rather than a “colonial” people in the ordinary sense and 
seemed to desire not independence but union with Greece, a 
European state and a member of NATO (cf. Chapter III). 
What the primitive and ethnically non-Indonesian inhabit- 
ants of Western New Guinea might desire was less easily 
ascertained. Yet from a legal and political standpoint, the 
New Guinea and Cyprus cases were roughly parallel. In 
both, the exacerbated nationalistic passions of one side were 
confronted by the cold insistence of the other that the exer- 
cise of jurisdiction over colonial territories was not and 
could not be a matter of U.N. concern. In both, moreover, 
the complaining governments could rely generally on the 
support of the Asian-African and Soviet blocs, while the ad- 
ministering powers could expect considerable sympathy from 
other governments with parallel interests. Australia, for in- 
stance, as a neighbor of Indonesia and as the administering 
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authority in adjacent Eastern New Guinea, was strongly op- 
posed to transferring a “potential invasion springboard” like 
West New Guinea to the Indonesians. The United States, 
being as usual sympathetic to all parties concerned, was 
chiefly hopeful that matters could be kept from reaching a 
crisis, and abstained in the voting that put both questions on 
the Assembly’s agenda. 

In the later stages of the debate on the New Guinea ques- 
tion, the United States continued to pursue a policy of sys- 
tematic abstention, thus contributing at least indirectly 
to the failure of the Indonesians to secure a two-thirds 
majority in support of their demands. A compromise reso- 
lution encouraging Indonesia and the Netherlands to “pur- 
sue their endeavors” to solve the dispute was provisonally 
approved by the First (Political and Security) Committee on 
November go by a vote of 34 to 14, with 10 abstentions. But 
although the pro-Indonesian majority of 34 held firm in the 
plenary session (December 10), the Dutch succeeded in build- 
ing up the opposing vote to 21, 22, or 23 on each of the 
resolution’s operative paragraphs, which thereby failed of 
adoption. One Indonesian source denounced the U.S. ab- 
stention as giving indirect support to “colonialism,” but 
other Indonesian authorities were said to have found it 
quite significant in view of this country’s close ties with the 
Netherlands and Australia. Though there was every reason 
to expect that the issue would come up again in future 
years, friends of the United Nations could be glad that the 
prestige of the organization had not yet been formally in- 
voked in so uncertain a cause. 

In the Cyprus case, the U.S. delegation was more active in 
seeking a compromise solution that would spare it the pain- 
ful necessity of voting against the Greek proposal. In ad- 
dition to Greece and the United Kingdom, a third NATO 
member was directly involved in the Cyprus question as a 
result of Turkey’s objections to a change in the island’s 
status—partly because of strategic considerations and partly 
because the Turkish minority in Cyprus preferred to remain 
under British rule. In this instance enough other govern- 
ments took a similar line to ensure that there would be no 
vote on the merits. Instead, priority was given to a New Zea- 
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land proposal whereby the Assembly would postpone further 
consideration of the Cyprus question indefinitely. A subse- 
quent change from “indefinitely” to “for the time being,” 
which left open the door for resubmission of the issue at the 
next Assembly session, was accepted by both Greece and 
Great Britain; and the amended text, declaring that “for 
the time being, it does not appear appropriate to adopt a 
resolution on the question,” was adopted by 50 votes to none, 
with eight abstentions. “A great and important victory for 
common sense,”’ Great Britain’s delegate called it; his Greek 
colleague spoke scathingly of the “exclusive club of colo- 
nialists . . . in which the United States seems to have ranged 
itself.” 

The vexatious issues of Morocco and Tunisia were more 
painlessly disposed of, thanks mainly to the improved at- 
mosphere created by the Mendeés-France program for self- 
government in those protectorates (Chapter V). Although 
France once again refused to take part in the debate on the 
ground that these matters were outside the Assembly’s 
sphere of concern, there was a general disposition to give 
the French the benefit of the doubt and refrain from pressing 
them unduly at this delicate stage. Ambassador Lodge was 
one of those who voiced the opinion that France was “sin- 
cerely trying to settle this problem [in Morocco] in accord- 
ance with the purposes and principles of the United Nations 
Charter,” and that the present was “‘not the time when reso- 
lutions here will do some good.” A proposal by 12 Arab- 
Asian nations urging negotiations by France with the “true 
representatives” of Morocco thus appeared quite incapable 
of gaining a two-thirds majority. It was dropped in favor 
of a resolution which noted that there was a prospect for 
negotiations “between France and Morocco” and therefore 
postponed further consideration of the issue ‘for the time 
being.” A similar resolution on Tunisia expressed confi- 
dence that the negotiations already in progress would bring 
about a satisfactory solution.® 


50 Resolution 814 (IX), adopted December 17, 1954; text in Documents on 
American Foreign Relations, 1954, p. 406. 

51 Resolutions 812 (IX) and 813 (IX), adopted December 17, 1954 by votes 
of 55-0-4 and 56-0-3 respectively; texts ibid., pp. 403-404. 
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The Palestine Refugees 


Prospects for a satisfactory solution were much less easily 
discerned in another issue of perennial U.N. concern which 
may appropriately be mentioned within the broad context of 
Asian nationalism and anticolonialism. The refusal of both 
the Arab states and Israel to assume responsibility for the fate 
of the Arab refugees from the Palestine war (Chapter V) 
had left the United Nations in the unhappy situation of hav- 
ing to maintain this increasingly desperate population on 
such limited sums as it was able to extract from the United 
States and other U.N. members. The American contribution 
to the U.N. Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
in the Near East through February 1954 had been reckoned 
by a congressional committee at $109 million, out of a total 
U.N. expenditure of $189 million; more recently, the United 
States had indicated that its contributions would be limited 
in future to 30 percent of the total sums subscribed. Dis- 
tressing as the situation of the refugees was from a human as 
well as a political and financial viewpoint, there seemed to 
be no alternative to continuing the agency as long as Israel 
refused to take back any refugees and the Arab states refused 
to absorb them. Having ascertained at its 1954 session that 
the positions of both parties were as intractable as ever, the 
Assembly reluctantly approved an American-British-Turkish 
proposal prolonging the agency’s life until June 30, 1960 
and fixing its budget for the 1954-55 fiscal year at $25.1 mil- 
lion for relief and $36.2 million for rehabilitation.*? 


Human Rights and “Nondiscrimination” 


From the point of view of the Arab nations, the situation 
brought about by Israel’s recent installation in the Near East 
was the most absorbing aspect of the general problem of 
“colonialism’’ which so largely engaged the attention of all 
the Asian and African states. Within limits, the Arabs could 
also count on the support of non-Arab governments in Asia 
for their stand in the Palestine matter. Thus at the Colombo 
meeting in the spring (Chapter IV), the Prime Ministers of 


52Resolution 818 (IX), adopted December 4, 1954 by a vote of 48-0-7 
(Soviet bloc, Israel, Iraq); text ibid., pp. 398-400. 
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India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, and Indonesia had ex- 
pressed their “deep sympathy with the Arabs of Palestine in 
their sufferings,’ and had urged the rehabilitation of the 
Arab refugees “in their original homes.” In their later meet- 
ing at Bogor they refrained from inviting Israel to attend the 
forthcoming conference of Asian and African governments, 
at which all of the Arab states were to be represented. 

But in the broad Asian-African movement, the Palestine 
problem played a minor role. Even the fight against “colo- 
nialism” in the strict sense by no means exhausted the cru- 
sading energies of the Asian-African governments, particu- 
larly India. Intolerable as they found the political domina- 
tion of one people by another, they were no less outraged by 
those situations in which one group within a country claimed 
a privileged status in relation to other groups on the basis 
of some self-imputed superiority, particularly if it concerned 
race or color. To a country like India, nothing was more 
exasperating than the theory of white superiority on which 
the South African government had erected its admittedly dis- 
criminatory racial policies. Certain other forms of dis- 
crimination might be less objectionable, at least for the 
moment. Discussing a resolution on the “Status of Women 
in Private Law’ prior to its adoption at the Ninth Assem- 
bly, the Indian delegate was among those who warned 
against too much haste in attacking deeply rooted marriage 
and family customs even if they seemed incompatible with 
modern theories of human rights. 

Thus it was the issue of racial discrimination that claimed 
front rank at the United Nations, while it was the Union of 
South Africa, as the one major country espousing racial dis- 
crimination as a matter of deliberate national policy (Chap- 
ter V), which figured as the chief offender in the eyes of 
the Asian-African and many other governments. Past Assem- 
bly debates had made the jurisdictional and political issues 
sufficiently clear. A majority of the Assembly was willing to 
join the Asian-African bloc in condemning South Africa’s 
racial policies in general and its discrimination against per- 
sons of Indian origin in particular. South Africa, considering 
these annual discussions an illegal intrusion into its domestic 
53 Resolution 843 (IX), adopted December 17, 1954 by a vote of 43-0-1. 
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affairs, occasionally refused to particiate in the debates and 
invariably refused to heed the opinions of the majority. 
Great Britain and certain other countries voted with South 
Africa on principle; others, including the United States, un- 
comfortably acknowledged the legal merits of the Union’s 
position but refrained from taking a dogmatic stand. 

The discussions of 1954 offered no significant deviation 
from this pattern. On the “Treatment of People of Indian 
Origin in the Union of South Africa,” the Assembly acknowl- 
edged the failure of the Good Offices Commission which it 
had established in 1952 with the idea of facilitating contact 
among the parties, and suggested that India, Pakistan, and 
South Africa seek a solution by direct negotiations with the 
aid of some other intermediary.** On the “Question of Race 
Conflict in the Union of South Africa,” the Assembly en- 
dorsed a highly critical report from another special Commis- 
sion set up in 1952, invited South Africa once again to 
“reconsider its position,” and asked the Commission to keep 
the matter under review despite the refusal of the Union 
government to cooperate with it. 

The issue of racial discrimination was a rather specialized 
aspect of U.N. activity in the general field of human rights, 
which centered for the most part in the Economic and Social 
Council and its Human Rights Commission. No major new 
developments occurred in this broader field in 1954. The 
“action program” on human rights which the United States 
had put forward in 1953 was deferred for later consideration. 
Drafts of the two pending International Covenants on 
Human Rights were completed by the Human Rights Com- 
mission and given a first reading by the relevant Assembly 
committee, despite the announced unwillingness of the 
United States to sign them. Subsequently the Assembly de- 
cided to invite comments with a view to further study and 
adoption of the covenants “at the earliest possible date.” °¢ 


54 Resolution 816 (IX), adopted November 4, 1954 by a vote of 45-1 (South 
Africa)-11, the U.S. voting affirmatively; text in Documents on American 
Foreign Relations, 1954, pp. 404-405. 

55 Resolution 820 (IX), adopted December 14, 1954, by a vote of 40-10-10, 
the U.S. abstaining; text ibid., pp. 405-406. 

56 Resolution 833 (IX), adopted December 4, 1954 by a vote of 49-2-7; texts 
of draft covenants in U.N. Review, v. 1, no. 7 (January 1955), pp. 76-83. 
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In the related field of freedom of information, the Assembly 
likewise decided that a pending draft convention, also op- 
posed by the United States, should be dusted off with a view 
to formal consideration not later than 1956.57 

Completing its action in social, humanitarian, and cul- 
tural matters, the Assembly adopted a number of miscellane- 
ous resolutions on such matters as the accomplishments of 
the U.N. Children’s Fund (UNICEF) and the establishment 
of a U.N. Narcotics Laboratory in Geneva. One of the most 
noteworthy, if not the most realistic, in the series authorized 
the U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees (G. J. van 
Heuven Goedhart) to seek funds for a program designed to 
effect the assimilation or resettlement of 348,000 unassim- 
ilated European refugees before his term of office expired 
at the end of 1958.°° Another resolution, recommended by 
the Sixth (Legal) Committee, contemplated an international 
conference to conclude a convention for the reduction or 
elimination of future statelessness.*® 


Promoting Economic Progress 


In turning its attention to the economic field, the United 
Nations faced a new subject matter and somewhat differing 
national alignments yet often seemed to be struggling with 
problems already familiar from other debates. Here, no less 
than in the discussions of ‘colonialism’ and “‘discrimina- 
tion,” the membership of the United Nations tended to di- 
vide along clear-cut and predictable lines. On one side were 
the newer countries of Asia, the Middle East, and Africa, 
now augmented by most of the Latin-American group and 
frequently joined by Yugoslavia and the countries of the 
Soviet bloc. Most of these were economically “‘underdevel- 
oped” countries whose main ambition in the economic field 
—as in political matters—was to strengthen their independ- 
ence and begin providing a more dignified, self-reliant and 
fruitful life for their peoples. On the other side were the 
older, industrialized countries of Western Europe, North 


57 Resolution 840 (IX), adopted December 17, 1954 by a vote of 37-11-7, with 
the U.S. opposed. 

58 Resolution 832 (IX), adopted October 21, 1954 by a vote of 44-5-8. 

59 Resolution 896 (IX), adopted December 4, 1954 by a vote of 36-7-11. 
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America, and the British Commonwealth, which together 
controlled much of the world’s wealth as well as its remain- 
ing “dependent areas.” 

But whereas the fight against “colonialism” was carried 
on in open, headlong opposition to the Western powers, in- 
cluding the United States, the fight for economic develop- 
ment could only succeed if carried on with maximum West- 
ern support and cooperation. Only the Western countries 
were in a position as yet to make available the technical 
skills and the capital resources required for the development 
of the less advanced countries. The Western governments 
themselves, moreover, were strongly in favor of this effort, 
not only for humanitarian reasons but as a hedge against 
Communism and a stimulus to an expanding international 
trade. The main issue in this field, therefore, was not whether 
the Western powers should continue to provide assistance 
in the form of capital and technical advice. It was rather a 
question of how much assistance they should provide in 
future, and in what forms. Very often it was a question of 
whether their assistance should be governed by realistic con- 
siderations of cost, practicality, and convenience or by the 
special psychological attitudes and limited experience of 
the prospective beneficiaries. 

These questions in themselves were sufficient to engender 
considerable friction on the political level, even when rep- 
resentatives of “advanced” and “underdeveloped” countries 
collaborated harmoniously in practical development under- 
takings. As the world’s principal repository of investment 
capital and technical skills, the United States found itself 
directly in the middle of these controversies, just as Great 
Britain, France, and other allied states found themselves in 
the middle of the controversy over colonialism. 

From a long-range point of view, the U.S.-sponsored 
“atoms-for-peace” plan would seem to have been the most 
promising development of 1954 in the entire field of eco- 
nomic development prospects. As Chairman Strauss of the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission declared (December 3): 


“We are just at the early dawn of the new age and, if we can 
find the means of avoiding war, we will go forward into a period 
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of prosperity and good works such as men have never witnessed 
nor scarcely even imagined.” 


It would, however, be some time yet before this new age 
began to spread its light into the dark corners of the under- 
developed world. Meanwhile the United Nations was con- 
tinuing along more conventional lines its efforts to promote 
technical and financial measures for the benefit of the under- 
developed countries and the world economy generally. 

The primary U.N. activity for the benefit of the under- 
developed countries was the Expanded Program of Tech- 
nical Assistance initiated by the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies in 1949 on the heels of President Tru- 
man’s Point Four program. Now in its fifth year, the pro- 
gram was engaging the interest of more nations than ever 
before—for 1954, 74 governments had made financial pledges 
totaling $25.3 million, of which $13.86 million was pledged 
and paid by the United States. Paradoxically, however, the 
volume of technical assistance actually provided under the 
program was having to be reduced in some respects, pri- 
marily because not all of these pledges were promptly paid. 
The U.N. Technical Assistance Board later reported that its 
“minimum program” for 1954 had been sharply cut back: 
expenditure was reduced from a planned $27.1 million to 
$19.5 million; expert personnel provided for U.N. projects 
was reduced from an intended 2,369 to 1,584, working in 71 
countries and territories; fellowship awards, provided to 
nationals of 86 countries and territories, were limited to 
1,524 instead of 2,341 as originally planned. At the Fifth 
U.N. Technical Assistance Conference, held at U.N. Head- 
quarters on November 26, 1954, the equivalent of $12,264,- 
ooo was pledged toward the 1955 program by representatives 
of 56 governments. The U.S.S.R. pledged 4 million non- 
convertible rubles, as in 1953; the U.S. delegation was 
prevented from making a specific pledge by a recent stipula- 
tion of Congress that no funds should be promised in ad- 
vance of a congressional appropriation. (A pledge of $15 
million for 1955 was made at a later date.) The only action 
60 Sixth Report of the Technical Assistance Board (U.N. Document E/2566), 


as summarized in United Nations Review, v. 2, no. 2 (August 1955), pp- 
53-61. 
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by the General Assembly in this field during 1954 was an 
endorsement of a series of administrative and financial 
changes recommended by the Economic and Social Council, 
together with a reaffirmation of support for the program as 
“one of the most fruitful achievements of the United Na- 
tions.” 

Much more controversial than any aspect of the technical 
assistance program was the question of how suf_licient capital 
was to be provided for the financing of large-scale develop- 
ment undertakings for which private capital was not avail- 
able. What the underdeveloped countries wanted was in- 
creased development grants and loans, preferably through 
the United Nations. The industrialized countries, led by the 
United States, counseled a greater reliance on local effort 
and private investment, and discouraged the expectation of 
large-scale help from international sources beyond what was 
already being made available through such agencies as the In- 
ternational Bank, the U.S. Export-Import Bank and Foreign 
Operations Administration, and the Colombo Plan. In 1954 
the acerbity of this perennial debate was somewhat lessened 
by the decision of the United States to fall in with the plan 
for an International Finance Corporation with a capital of 
$100 million to facilitate private investment in underde- 
veloped areas (cf. Chapter II). Heartened by this unexpected 
change of position, the Assembly reaffirmed its support of 
the I.F.C. project and asked the International Bank to draw 
up a plan which could be considered at the next session.® 

On the other pet project of the underdeveloped countries, 
a Special U.N. Fund for Economic Development (SUNFED) 
to furnish long-term, low-interest loans for basic develop- 
ment projects, the differences remained essentially unrecon- 
ciled even though a number of the smaller industrialized 
countries such as Belgium and the Netherlands had begun 
to show partiality for the scheme. The United States re- 
frained from opposing a resolution expressing the hope that 
SUNFED might be established “as soon as practicable” and 


61 Resolution 831 (IX), adopted November 26, 1954 by unanimous vote. For 
a general account of the program, cf. Kathleen McLaughlin, New Life in 
Old Lands (New York, Dodd, Mead, 1954). 

62 Resolution 823 (IX), adopted December 11, 1954 by a vote of 50-0-5; text 
in Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1954, pp. 445-446. 
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commissioning a detailed blueprint for consideration at 
the next session.® But all realized that the project could 
scarcely succeed without the participation of the United 
States; and the U.S. delegate (Roger W. Straus) was careful 
to reiterate that this country saw no possibility of participat- 
ing unless its existing financial obligations should be 
lightened as a result of “genuine progress in adequately 
safeguarded disarmament.” 

Where no major financial outlays were required, the 
United States was eager to support the aspirations of under- 
developed countries and to indicate those directions in 
which it felt their endeavors might be directed with greatest 
promise. In addition to bringing forward a resolution urging 
steps to expand the international flow of private capital for 
development purposes, it gladly lent its influence in support 
of a study of problems affecting international investment; 
and it gave general endorsement to a resolution on land re- 
form which recommended broad diffusion of land ownership 
and advised the International Bank to give special considera- 
tion to loan applications for this purpose.** Resolutions on 
“Full Employment” and “Removal of Obstacles to Interna- 
tional Trade” were also cosponsored by the U.S. delegation.® 

On certain global economic problems which were of spe- 
cial interest to underdeveloped countries, the United States 
found it more difficult to embrace the prevailing view. This 
was especially true in the field of international commodity 
trade and international price relations, where the main issue 
—already familiar from inter-American discussions (Chapter 
VI)—was the desire of raw material-producing countries for 
measures to stabilize the prices paid for their export prod- 
ucts at a “remunerative” level. Although the United States 
refrained from voting against a resolution calling for study 
of a possible world food reserve,®* it was unable to support 
the action of the Economic and Social Council in setting up 
an 18-nation Commission on International Commodity 


63 Resolution 822 (IX), adopted December 11, 1954 by unanimous vote. 
64 Resolutions 824 (IX), 825 (IX), and 826 (IX), adopted December 11, 1954 
by votes of 48-0-8, 51-0-5, and 50-0-5 respectively. 

65 Resolutions 829 (IX) and 830 (IX), adopted December 14, 1954 by votes 
of 50-0-5 and 49-0-5 respectively. 

66 Resolution 827 (IX), adopted December 14, 1954 by a vote of 46-0-1 (U.S). 
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Trade, charged with recommending measures for minimiz- 
ing fluctuations in the trade in primary commodities and 
maintaining “a just and equitable relationship between the 
prices of primary commodities and the prices of manu- 
factured goods.” These were precisely the sort of measures 
to which the United States was most unwilling to lend itself 
on either a hemispheric or a global basis. When the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, meeting concurrently with the 
Assembly, went on to elect the United States to membership 
on the new Commission, U.S. delegate Walter M. Kotschnig 
announced (December 16) that his government was “not 
now prepared to participate,” although it desired to be help- 
ful and would review the matter when the Commission’s 
terms of reference and scope of activities had been defined. 

Balancing this negative stand in the Economic and Social 
Council was a U.S. initiative in the Assembly in two legal 
matters with economic implications, both of them reflecting 
the view that the prevalence of international disputes relat- 
ing to the high seas and territorial waters called for early 
exploration of the possibilities of adjustment and accommo- 
dation. A proposal for study of certain draft articles on the 
Continental Shelf, prepared by the International Law Com- 
mission, led to a resolution asking that body to complete its 
work on the whole question of the high seas and territorial 
waters in time for consideration at the Assembly’s 1956 ses- 
sion. A parallel U.S. proposal gave rise to the decision to 
convene an International Technical Conference on the Liv- 
ing Resources of the Sea.® 


The Specialized Agencies 


Much of the work of forwarding U.N. aspirations in the 
economic, social, and technical fields fell upon one or an- 
other of the dozen specialized agencies affiliated with the 
United Nations, notably the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, the International Monetary 
Fund, the International Labor Organization, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, the World 
Health Organization, and the United Nations Educational, 


6? Resolutions 899 (IX) and goo (IX), adopted December 14, 1954 by votes of 
$2-0-g and 38-5-4 respectively. 
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Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO). Detailed 
information about the relatively inconspicuous but often in- 
valuable work of these institutions is readily available in 
their official publications and in the standard compendiums 
devoted to the United Nations system.®* For the purposes 
of this brief survey it is sufficient to note that although the 
impact of their activities was generally confined to the non- 
Communist world, within those limits they not only stimu- 
lated progress in their special areas but also provided a 
concrete demonstration of the potentialities of international 
action in nonpolitical fields. Whether this influence would 
ultimately extend itself to the Communist bloc, several of 
whose members had begun participating in the International 
Labor Organization and UNESCO by the end of 1954, 
would depend on how far the Communist governments 
found it advantageous to reopen the political and intellec- 
tual windows that had been blocked up in Stalin’s time. 
The UNESCO organization requires an additional word, 
since its concern with ideological matters placed it nearer 
the center of world affairs, while its vaguely idealistic mis- 
sion and atmosphere had gained it the special mistrust of 
those Americans who dreaded a possible trend toward ‘“‘world 
government.” Like the United Nations itself, UNESCO had 
had trouble in connection with the loyalty status of some of 
its American staff members, and one of the important actions 
of the organization’s eighth General Conference, held in 
Montevideo, Uruguay, from November 12 to December 10, 
1954, was a change in staff regulations designed to assist 
Director-General Luther H. Evans in getting rid of seven 
staff members in whom he had “lost confidence.” Likewise 
approved on this occasion, at the instance of the United 
States and other Western governments, was a constitutional 
amendment whereby the members of UNESCO’s 22-man 
Executive Board would henceforth serve in a governmental 
rather than a personal capacity. This change would be of 
assistance to the Western governments in countering any 
“cold war’ activities undertaken by the representatives of 
the U.S.S.R., Byelorussia, and the Ukraine, who joined the 


68 See especially Graham Beckel, Workshops for the World: The Specialized 
Agencies of the United Nations (New York, Abelard-Schuman, 1954). 
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organization in 1954, and Czechoslovakia, Poland, and 
Hungary, who resumed participation after having previously 
decided to withdraw. Other new UNESCO members wel- 
comed at the Eighth Conference were Spain, Nepal, Libya, 
and Chile, while a number of dependent territories were 
admitted to associate membership. Soviet efforts to procure 
the admission of Bulgaria, Rumania, and Communist China 
(replacing Nationalist China) were successfully blocked.® 

Although the Eighth Conference saw considerable em- 
phasis on concentration of effort and the elimination of 
“frills” in the UNESCO program, the activities of the or- 
ganization remained too broad in scope and too diverse in 
character to be briefly summarized. “The future policy, to 
put it simply,” wrote Mr. Evans,” 


“is to do fewer things, but to do them better. Education, par- 
ticularly fundamental education for relatively underdeveloped 
peoples, technical aid to member states in several fields, the dis- 
semination of scientific knowledge and methods, and the promo- 
tion of scholarships and fellowships rank as top priority.” 


Among UNESCO’s more concrete achievements of recent 
years had been the sponsoring of an International Copy- 
right Convention, signed in 1952 and ratified by the United 
States in 1954,"1 and a Convention for the Protection of Cul- 
tural Property in the Event of Armed Conflict, adopted by a 
special conference in The Hague (May 14, 1954) and signed 
by the United States and 49 other governments in the course 
of the year. Likewise established under UNESCO auspices 
in 1954 was a European Organization for Nuclear Research 
through which a number of European governments pro- 
posed to pool their resources and set up a regional nuclear 
research center in Geneva—another testimony to the growing 
vitality of the “atoms-for-peace”’ idea. 

Looking back on the Montevideo session, Mr. Evans felt 
that it had fully justified his optimistic expectations. 


® For details see The General Conference of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization (Department of State Publication 
5777, Washington, G.P.O., 1955). 

1 United Nations Review, v. 1, no. 8 (February 1955), pp. 28-29. 


71S. Exec. M, 83d Cong., ist Sess., approved by the Senate June 5, 1954 by 
a vote of 65-3. 
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“UNESCO is now in a very sound condition,” he wrote. 
“More and more nations are accepting its constitution and work- 
ing for its ideals. While there is still a great deal to learn about 
international operations of this kind, the pattern for effective ac- 
tion is clear which will make it possible for us, the Secretariat 
and the seventy-two member states, to take lasting and concrete 
contributions to the aims and ideals of the United Nations.” 7? 


2 Ibid., p. 30. 























CHRONOLOGY OF WORLD EVENTS 


JANUARY 1—DECEMBER 31, 1954 


EAST-WEST RELATIONS 


Jan. 25-Feb. 18. The Foreign Ministers of the U.S., U.K., France, and the 
U.S.S.R. confer in Berlin on European problems and agree to hold a subsequent 
conference on Far Eastern problems in Geneva. 

Mar. 31. The U.S.S.R. in a note to the three Western powers repeats its 
Berlin conference proposal for a general European security treaty. The Western 
powers reject the proposal May 7. 

Apr. 26-July 21. A conference on Korea and Indochina is held in Geneva 
with the participation of Communist China and concludes with the signature 
of armistice agreements for the three Indochinese states. 

July 24. The U.S.S.R. in a note to the three Western powers proposes a 
conference to discuss a European security treaty, and subsequently (Aug. 4) 
proposes a preliminary Big Four meeting. The Western powers reject this 
procedure Sept. 10. 

Oct. 23. The U.S.S.R. in notes to the three Western powers proposes a Big 
Four conference in November on Germany and European security. On Nov. 13 
it further proposes an all-European security conference to meet in Moscow or 
Paris Nov. 29. The Western powers reject both proposals in notes of Nov. 29. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 2. A conference on European security, held in Moscow 
pursuant to the Soviet proposal of Nov. 13, is attended only by delegates of 
the U.S.S.R., Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, 
and the “German Democratic Republic” and an observer from Communist 
China. 


“Atoms-for-Peace” Negotiations 
(See also “The United Nations’) 


Mar. 19. A draft plan for an International Atomic Energy Agency is handed 
to the Soviet Ambassador by Secretary of State Dulles in the course of bilateral 
U.S.-Soviet negotiations which commenced Jan. 30. 

May 1. Secretary Dulles informs Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov at Geneva 
that in view of the Soviet rejection of the U.S. proposals of Mar. 19, the U.S. 
considers itself free to discuss the plan with other interested countries. 

Sept. 22-23. The Soviet Union proposes and the U.S. agrees to publication of 
Soviet-U.S. exchanges on the atoms-for-peace plan. 

Nov. 3. President Eisenhower indicates U.S. readiness to resume talks with 
the Russians while pursuing negotiations with interested non-Communist 
governments. 
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Aircraft Incidents 


Mar. 12. Czechoslovak fighter aircraft attack two U.S. Navy planes on the 
Czechoslovak-German border, damaging one. In protesting the attack (Mar. 24) 
the U.S. apologizes for the “unintentional violation.” 

June 3. A Belgian passenger plane is attacked over Yugoslavia by a Russian 
MIG-15. 

July 15. A U.S. claim against the U.S.S.R. and Hungary in the downing of a 
C-47 military aircraft in Hungary on Nov. 19, 1951 is removed from the calendar 
of the International Court of Justice in view of the failure of the U.S.S.R. and 
Hungary to accept the Court’s jurisdiction. 

July 24. Chinese Communist fighter planes shoot down a British airliner off 
the South China coast. Two Chinese aircraft are shot down July 25, after 
attacking U.S. search planes. 

Aug. 18. The U.S. claims damages of $271,384.16 in the destruction of a U.S. 
aircraft by Czechoslovak fighter planes over Germany on March 10, 1953. 

Sept. 4. A U.S. Navy PeV patrol plane is shot down by Soviet fighters over 
the Sea of Japan. The U.S. complains to the U.N. Security Council (Sept. 10). 

Sept. 25. The U.S. claims damages of $1,620,295.01 in the destruction of a 
B-2g aircraft by Soviet fighters over the Sea of Japan on Oct. 7, 1952. In a reply 
of Dec. go the U.S.S.R. disclaims responsibility. 

Oct. 9. The U.S. claims damages of $2,785,492.94 in the destruction of an 
RB-50 training plane by Soviet fighters over the Sea of Japan on July 29, 1953. 

Nov. 7. Soviet fighters shoot down a U.S. Air Force RB-29 photo-reconnais- 
sance plane off northern Japan, giving rise to mutual diplomatic protests. 


Maritime Incidents 


May 15, 20. Poland and the U.S. exchange charges and denials of American 
responsibility in the interception of the Polish vessel Gottwald by Chinese 
Nationalist naval forces on May 13. 

June 24, 26. The U.S.S.R. charges and the U.S. denies responsibility in the 
interception of the Soviet tanker Tuapse by Chinese Nationalists on June 23. 

July 31. Poland charges that U.S. military aircraft fired on two Polish mer- 
chant ships off Hainan on July 26. The U.S. denies the allegation Aug. 6. 


Defections and Detentions 


Jan. 24. U.S.S.R.—Yuri A. Rastvorov, a Soviet espionage agent in Japan, 
requests asylum in the U.S. A note of Aug. 13 informs the U.S.S.R. that the 
request has been granted. 

Feb. 20. U.S.S.R.—Nikolai E. Khokhlov, a Soviet M.V.D. agent, presents him- 
self to U.S. authorities at Frankfurt and requests political asylum. The U.S.S.R. 
is informed April 23. 

Apr. 13. U.S.S.R.—Vladimir M. Petrov, Third Secretary of the Soviet Embassy 
in Australia, requests and is granted political asylum. 

May 12. U.S.S.R.—Replying to a U.S. inquiry (May 5), the U.S.S.R. denies 
reports that U.S. prisoners captured in Korea have been moved to the Soviet 
Union. 

April 15. Germany—Soviet agents kidnap Alexander Trushnovich, a stateless 
Russian residing in Berlin. U.S. representatives protest Apr. 23 and 29. 

Feb. 4. Czechoslovakia—The ten-year imprisonment sentence against John 
Hvasta, an American citizen arrested for espionage in 1948, is commuted to 
expulsion. 
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Sept. 28. Hungary—The U.S. requests access to and repatriation of Noel and 
Herta Field, U.S. citizens imprisoned since 1949. Their release is announced 
Nov. 16. 

Sept. 28. Poland—The U.S. requests access to and repatriation of Hermann 
Field, a U.S. citizen imprisoned since 1949. He is released Oct. 25. 

Oct. 22. Poland—The U.S. agrees to admit 22 Polish seamen who defected 
in Formosa. Poland and the U.S. exchange notes on the matter Nov. 20 and 
Dec. 7. 

Apr. 10. Rumania—Constantin and Peter Georgescu are freed by the Ru- 
manian Government to join their American parents. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Congress 


Jan. 6-Aug. 20. The Eighty-third Congress holds its Second Session and 
adopts the following major enactments relating to foreign affairs (with dates 
of approval): 


Mar. 16—Act to protect Mexican migrant laborers. 

May 13—Authorizing participation in construction of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. 

June 25—Senate resolution opposing Communist interference in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

June 30—Defense Appropriation Act for 1955. 

July 1—Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1954. 

July 10—Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954. 

July go—Senate resolution favoring German sovereignty and a German 
defense contribution. 

Aug. 26—Mutual Security Act of 1954. 

—Cargo Preference Act of 1954. 

Aug. 28—Agricultural Act of 1954. 

Aug. 30—Atomic Energy Act of 1954. 

Sept. 1—Customs Simplification Act of 1954. 

Sept. 3—Mutual Security Appropriation Act for 1955. 


Feb. 26. The Senate rejects by a vote of 60-31 a draft constitutional amend- 
ment on the treaty-making power. 

Mar. 1. Puerto Rican nationalists shoot up the House of Representatives, 
wounding five members. 

Nov. 2. Biennial elections give the Democrats control of both houses of the 
84th Congress. 

Nov. 8-Dec. 2. The Senate meets in special session and votes to “condemn” 
certain actions by Senator Joseph R. McCarthy. 


Treaties 


Entered into force: 
Apr. g—Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Navigation with Israel 
(signed Aug. 23, 1951; ratified Dec. 18, 1953). 
Oct. 13—Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Navigation with Greece 
(signed Aug. 3, 1951; ratified June 24, 1954). 
Nov. 17—Mutual Defense Treaty with the Republic of Korea (signed 
Oct. 1, 1953; ratified with an understanding Feb. 5, 195,). 
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Ratified: 
Nov. 5—Universal Copyright Convention (signed Sept. 6, 1952; ratification 
deposited Dec. 6, 1954). 
Concluded: 
Sept. 8—Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty. 
Oct. 23—Protocol on Termination of the Occupation Regime in the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 
—Protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty on the Accession of the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 
Oct. 29—Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Navigation with the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 
Dec. 2—Mutual Defense Treaty with the Republic of China. 


Major Foreign Policy Statements 


Jan. 12. Secretary of State Dulles outlines a new defense policy based primarily 
on a capacity for “massive retaliation.” 

Mar. 29. Secretary Dulles states that any attempt to impose Communism on 
Southeast Asia should be met by “united action.” 

Mar. 30. The President sends to Congress a message containing recommenda- 
tions on foreign economic policy. 

June 30. The President at his news conference deprecates “appeasement” 
but refers to “peaceful coexistence” as “the hope of the world.” 

Aug. 4. The President at his news conference stresses that the U.S. is trying 
to be a “good partner.” 

Oct. 19-20. The President in two speeches emphasizes the importance of 
peace in the atomic age. 

Nov. 29. Secretary Dulles restates basic foreign policy principles in a major 
speech in Chicago. 

Dec. 2. The President at his news conferences stresses the importance of 
exhausting peaceful means of settling international disputes. 


Other Foreign Policy Developments 


Jan. 23. The (Randall) Commission on Foreign Economic Policy submits its 
report. A minority report is submitted Jan. go. 

Mar. 1, Mar. 26, Apr. 6. The U.S. tests three thermonuclear devices at the 
Pacific proving ground. 

May 18. A Public Committee on Personnel appointed by the Secretary of 
State and headed by Dr. Henry M. Wriston recommends integration of State 
Department and Foreign Service personnel. 

July 27. The President proclaims an increase in import duties on certain 
types of watches and watch movements. 

July 29. The President offers U.S. food and medical relief to flood victims in 
central and eastern Europe. 

Aug. 25. A revision of the list of items banned for shipment to the European 
Soviet bloc by countries receiving U.S. aid is announced by the Foreign Oper- 
ations Administration. A parallel revision of the Department of Commerce 
embargo list for U.S. exporters is announced Aug. 26. 

Sept. 12. The National Security Council meets in special session with the 
President in Denver to discuss Far Eastern policy in the light of the Manila 
Conference decisions and the Chinese Communist attack on Quemoy. 

Oct. 4. Herbert Hoover, Jr., assumes office as Under-Secretary of State in 
succession to General Walter Bedell Smith, who resigned effective Oct. 1. 
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Nov. 11. The Treasury Department announces the intention to seek con- 
gressional approval for U.S. participation in the proposed International 
Finance Corporation. 

Nov. 15. The Atomic Energy Commission allocates 100 kilograms of fission- 
able material for use in research reactors abroad. 

Dec. 11. The President appoints Joseph M. Dodge as Chairman of the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Economic Policy, established to coordinate foreign economic 
planning. 

Dec. 16. The President appoints Nelson A. Rockefeller a Special Assistant 
responsible for developing increased understanding and cooperation among 
all peoples. 

Dec. 17. The President issues an executive order liberalizing application of 
the Buy American Act. 


THE WESTERN COMMUNITY 


(See also “The Commonwealth of Nations”) 
Strategic Trade Controls 


Aug. 16. The Consultative Group on Strategic Trade Controls revises its list 
of strategic commodities banned for shipment to the European Soviet bloc. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


Apr. 12. Admiral Jerauld Wright (U.S.) succeeds Admiral Lynde D. Mc- 
Cormick (U.S.) as Supreme Allied Commander, Atlantic. 

Apr. 23. The North Atlantic Council meets in ministerial session in Paris 
and urges early ratification of the treaty establishing the European Defense 
Community. 

Sept. 6. The appointment of Sir Guy Grantham to succeed Lord Louis 
Mountbatten as Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean is announced. 

Oct. 22-23. The North Atlantic Council meets in Paris in special ministerial 
session and signs a protocol on the accession of Germany to NATO together 
with resolutions coordinating the functions of the Western European Union 
with those of NATO. 

Dec. 17-18. The North Atlantic Council holds its annual review session in 
Paris and approves a “forward strategy” for the defense of Western Europe 
based on the use of tactical atomic weapons. 


European Defense Community and Western European Union 


Apr. 13. The United Kingdom signs in Paris an association agreement with 
the proposed European Defense Community. 

Apr. 15. President Eisenhower in a message to the Prime Ministers of each 
of the six members of the proposed E.D.C. outlines the political and military 
commitments the U.S. proposes to make to the Community once it is established. 

Aug. 19-22. A conference of the six signatories to the E.D.C. treaty is held in 
Brussels but fails to agree on modifications in the treaty sought by France. 

Aug. 30. The French National Assembly votes against ratification of the 
E.D.C. treaty. 

Sept. 28-Oct. 3. The Foreign Ministers of Belgium, Canada, France, the 
German Federal Republic, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, the U.K., and 
the U.S. meet in London and draft arrangements for the restoration of German 
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sovereignty and the association of Germany with a Western defense system. 

Oct. 21-23. The Foreign Ministers of the NATO countries and Western 
Germany meet in Paris and conclude a series of agreements providing for a 
German defense contribution and German accession to NATO. Also concluded 
are Franco-German agreements on the status of the Saar and on future eco- 
nomic relations. 


European Coal and Steel Community 


Apr. 23. An agreement providing for a U.S. loan of $100 million to the 
Community is signed in Washington. 

Aug. 1. The common market for special steels is opened. 

Dec. 21. British relations with the Community are defined in a treaty signed 
in London. 


Organization for European Economic Cooperation 


June go. The Council of the O.E.E.C. approves the extension of the European 
Payments Union to June go, 1955. 


United Kingdom 


June 25-29. Prime Minister Sir Winston Churchill and Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden confer with President Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles in 
Washington. A statement of principles called the “Potomac Charter” is released 

une 29. 
' July 28. A government declaration on Cyprus offers the colony a measure of 
self-government but bars any change of sovereignty. 

Oct. 20. Foreign Secretary Eden is made a Knight of the Garter. 


France 


Jan. 17. René Coty assumes office as President of the Republic and of the 
French Union, succeeding Vincent Auriol. 

June 12. The government of Joseph Laniel (M.R.P.) is defeated in the Na- 
tional Assembly and resigns. 

June 17. Pierre Mendés-France (Radical) outlines a new governmental pro- 
gram to the National Assembly, which approves him as Premier June 18. 

Aug. 30. The National Assembly rejects the E.D.C. treaty by an indirect vote 
of 319-264 with 43 abstentions. 

Nov. 18-20. Premier Mendés-France confers with the President and the 
Secretary of State in Washington. 

Dec. 28-30. The National Assembly approved by narrow majorities the 
major agreements reached at the Paris conference on Oct. 23. 


Belgium 


Apr. 11. General elections give the Social Christian party 95 out of 212 seats 
in the Chamber of Representatives and 79 out of 175 seats in the Senate. The 
Socialists win 86 and 72 seats, respectively, in the two houses. 

Apr. 23. Achille van Acker (Socialist) becomes head of a Socialist-Liberal 
coalition cabinet, replacing Jean van Houtte (Social Christian). 
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The Netherlands 


Aug. 10. Dissolution of the Netherlands-Indonesian Union (see “Indonesia”). 
Dec. 15. The Queen signs into law a statute of the realm granting Surinam 
and the Netherlands Antilles autonomy and equality with the Netherlands. 


Luxembourg 


May 30. General elections give the Christian Social and Socialist parties 26 
and 17 seats, respectively, in the 52-member Chamber of Deputies. Premier 
Joseph Bech (Christian Social) resigns May 31 but heads a new coalition 
cabinet installed June 29. 


The Federal Republic of Germany 


Mar. 26. The Federal Basic Law is amended to permit participation in the 
European Defense Community and the initiation of national defense measures. 

Mar. 29. President Theodor Heuss signs the Treaty Establishing the Euro- 
pean Defense Community and the Convention on Relations with the Federal 
Republic. The instrument of ratification of the E.D.C. treaty is deposited in 
Paris Mar. 31. 

July 17. President Heuss (Free Democratic party) is reelected for a five-year 
term at a meeting of the electoral college in Berlin. 

July 20. Dr. Otto John, head of the Federal Office for the Protection of the 
Constitution, defects to East Germany. 

Oct. 27-29. Chancellor Konrad Adenauer confers with the President and the 
Secretary of State in Washington and signs a Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, 
and Navigation (Oct. 29). 


Italy 


Jan. 5. The government of Giuseppe Pella (Christian Democrat) resigns. A 
new Christian Democratic cabinet headed by Amintore Fanfani is formed 
Jan. 26 but fails to win parliamentary approval and resigns Jan. go. 

Feb. 10. A coalition cabinet is formed by Mario Scelba (Christian Democrat). 


Trieste 


Oct. 5. A memorandum of understanding providing for the division of the 
Free Territory of Trieste between Italy and Yugoslavia is signed in London 
by representatives of Italy, Yugoslavia, the U.S. and the U.K. 


Austria 


Nov. 22-26. Chancellor Julius Raab confers with U.S. officials in Washington 
following the failure of efforts to persuade the U.S.S.R. to sign the Austrian 
State Treaty. 


Greece 


Aug. 20. The issue of self-determination in Cyprus is submitted for con- 
sideration by the U.N. General Assembly. 
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Turkey 


Jan. 27-29. President Celal Bayar pays a state visit to Washington. 


Apr. 2. An agreement for friendly cooperation with Pakistan is signed in 
Karachi. 


May 2. General elections give the Democratic party 504 out of 541 seats in 
the Grand National Assembly. 


June 1-5. Prime Minister Adnan Menderes confers with U-S. officials in 
Washington. 


Balkan Pact 


Aug. 9. A Treaty of Alliance, Political Collaboration and Mutual Assistance 
is signed by Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia at Bled, Yugoslavia. 


Yugoslavia 
Jan. 29. President Josip Broz Tito is reelected by the Federal Assembly for 
a four-year term. 
Nov. 12-22. Gen. Svetozar Vukmanovic discusses Yugoslav economic prob- 
lems with U.S. officials in Washington. 
Dec. 23. President Tito on a state visit to India joins Prime Minister Nehru 
in a communiqué stressing “nonalignment” and “peaceful coexistence.” 


Scandinavia 
July 1. Delegates from Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Finland meet in Oslo 
to discuss increased cooperation. 
Aug. 30-31. The Nordic Council, comprising the Foreign Ministers of Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, and Iceland, meets in Reykjavik and advocates ad- 
mission of Communist China to representation in the U.N. 


Finland 


Mar. 7-8. General elections give the Social Democrats 54 and the Agrarian 
party 53 of the 200 parliamentary seats. Social Democrat Ralf Toérngren re- 
places Sakari Tuomioja as Prime Minister. 


Oct. 20. Urho K. Kekkonen (Agrarian) forms a coalition government follow- 
ing the resignation of Premier Térngren Oct. 14. 
Ireland 


May 18. General elections give the Fianna Fail 65 and the Fine Gael 50 of the 
147 seats in the Dail Eireann. 


June 2. John A. Costello (Fine Gael) is elected Prime Minister, replacing 
Eamon de Valera (Fianna Fail). 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


Commonwealth Meetings 


Jan. 8-15. The Finance Ministers of the Commonwealth meet in Sydney. 


Canada 


Jan. 4. Members of the U.S. Senate Internal Security Subcommittee interview 
Igor Gouzenko in Canada for information on Soviet espionage. 
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Mar. 16. The joint U.S.-Canadian Committee on Economic Affairs holds its 
first meeting in Washington. 

Apr. 8. The U.S. and Canada release a joint statement on radar defense 
measures. 

May 3-5. Governor-General Vincent Massey pays a state visit to the U.S. 

Aug. 17. A U.S.-Canadian exchange of notes in Ottawa allocates responsi- 
bilities in the construction of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Sept. 27. The U.S. and Canada announce agreement on construction of a 
Distant Early Warning Line of radar installations. Decision to proceed with 
construction is announced Nov. 19. 


Australia 


Apr. 29. The U.S.S.R. and Australia break off diplomatic relations over the 
Petrov defection case. 

May 2g. In general elections the Liberal party coalition wins 64 of the 123 
seats in the House of Representatives, to 57 for the Labor party. 


New Zealand 


Nov. 1g. The National party wins 45, out of 80 seats in elections to the House 
of Representatives. 


Union of South Africa 


June 14. A “Colored Voters Bill” introduced by the government fails to gain 
a two-thirds majority in a joint session of Parliament. 

Nov. 30. Dr. Daniel F. Malan (Nationalist) retires as Prime Minister and is 
succeeded Dec. 2 by J. G. Strijdom (Nationalist). 


Pakistan 


Feb. 25. President Eisenhower announces that the U.S. will provide military 
aid to Pakistan for defense purposes. 

Apr. 2. An agreement for friendly cooperation between Pakistan and Turkey 
is signed at Karachi. 

May 19. The U.S. and Pakistan sign a Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement 
at Karachi. 

May 30. The central government dismisses Fazlul Huq as Chief Minister of 
East Pakistan preparatory to taking control of the province. 

Sept. 21. The Constituent Assembly passes a constitutional amendment 
restricting the powers of the Governor-General. | 

Oct. 21. A joint communiqué on the visit of Prime Minister Muhammad Ali 
to Washington announces an increase in U.S. economic and military aid. 

Oct. 24. Governor-General Ghulam Muhammad declares a state of emergency 
and dissolves the Constituent Assembly. Muhammad Ali forms a new govern- 
ment. 


India 


Feb. 22. Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru proposes an immediate cease-fire 
in Indochina. 

Feb. 24. President Eisenhower assures Prime Minister Nehru in a personal 
letter that U.S. military aid to Pakistan will not be directed against India, and 
offers to consider an Indian request for similar aid. Mr. Nehru declines Mar. 1. 
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Apr. 2. Prime Minister Nehru proposes a standstill agreement on nuclear 
weapons tests pending agreement on prohibition. 

Apr. 28. An agreement between India and Communist China, signed in 
Peking, regulates trade and cultural relations with Tibet and sets forth five 
principles of “peaceful coexistence.” 

June 26-28. Adherence to the “five principles” is reaffirmed during a visit of 
Chinese Communist Prime Minister Chou En-lai to New Delhi. 

Oct. 17-18. Prime Minister Nehru confers in Hanoi with Ho Chi Minh, 
Prime Minister of the “Democratic Republic of Vietnam.” 

Oct. 19-30. Prime Minister Nehru pays an official visit to Communist China. 

Nov. 1. France transfers to India interim sovereignty over Pondicherry, 
Karikal, Mahé, and Yanam pursuant to a referendum held Oct. 18. 

Dec. 23. Visit of President Tito (see “Yugoslavia”). 


The Kashmir Problem 


Feb. 6. The Kashmir Constituent Assembly ratifies Kashmir’s act of accession 
to India. 

Oct. 4. Correspondence between the Indian and Pakistani Prime Ministers 
on the Kashmir issue is made public by the two governments. 


Ceylon 


July 18. Sir Oliver Goonetilleke succeeds Lord Soulbury as Governor-General. 
Oct. 11. Ceylon and India reach an agreement governing the status of Indians 
in Ceylon. 


Dec. 6. Prime Minister Sir John Kotelawala confers with President Eisen- 
hower in Washington. 


THE SOVIET UNION AND THE EUROPEAN SOVIET BLOC 
(See also “East-West Relations”) 


The USS.R. 


Mar. 14. Elections to the Supreme Soviet are held throughout the Soviet 
Union. 

Oct. 11. Soviet-Chinese Communist agreements—see “Asia and the Far East: 
The ‘People’s Republic of China’.” 

Oct. 26. The U.S. Atomic Energy Commission confirms reports of a series of 
detonations of nuclear explosives in the U.S.S.R. in September and October. 


Czechoslovakia 


Feb. 5. A Czechoslovak Air Force plane lands in the U.S. Zone of Germany. 
The pilot is repatriated (Feb. 9), the other crewman being granted asylum 
and the plane returned to Czechoslovak authorities (Feb. 11). 

May 5. Czechoslovakia protests to the U.S. the dispatch of propaganda 
balloons over its territory. The U.S. replies May 24. 

July 4. Seven members of the U.S. armed forces in Germany are seized and 
detained by a Czechoslovak border patrol but are released July 15 after a 
U.S. protest. 


Nov. 28. General elections for the National Assembly return National Front 
candidates to all seats. 
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Poland 


Feb. 25. The U.S. requests the Polish Government to close its consulates 
general in the U.S. 

Mar. 19. The replacement of Premier Boleslaw Bierut by Jozef Cyrankiewicz 
is announced. Bierut becomes first secretary of the Workers’ (Communist) 
party central committee. 


Hungary 


Oct. 15, Dec. 17. Hungary protests and the United States justifies the release 
of balloon leaflets over Hungary by the Crusade for Freedom and Radio Free 
Europe. 


Rumania 


Apr. 2. Prime Minister Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej ceases to occupy the post 
of secretary-general of the Communist party, which is abolished and replaced 
by a secretariat. 


Albania 


July 20. Major General Mehmet Shehu succeeds Enver Hoxha as Premier. 
Hoxha becomes first secretary of the Communist party. 


The “German Democratic Republic” 


Mar. 25. The U.S.S.R. announces that it is relinquishing control of East 
German internal and external affairs to the “sovereign” German Democratic 
Republic. A statement by the High Commissioners of the three Western 
powers (April 8) declines to recognize a change in the status of Eastern 
Germany. 

July 17. Vladimir Semyenov is replaced by Georgi M. Pushkin as Soviet 
High Commissioner and Ambassador in the German Democratic Republic. 


THE NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 


The Palestine Problem 
(See also “The United Nations”) 


Mar. 17. Eleven Israelis are killed by unidentified marauders at Scorpion 
Pass. 


Mar. 23-Oct. g. Israel boycotts the Israeli-Jordanian Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission. 

Mar. 28. Nine Jordanians are killed and 17 wounded in an Israeli raid at 
Nabhalin, Jordan. 

June 3o0-July 3. Violence between Israelis and Jordanians breaks out in 
Jerusalem, with eight killed and 53 wounded. 

July 6. Ambassador Eric Johnston informs the President that Syria, Lebanon, 
Jordan and Israel have accepted the principle of international sharing of 
Jordan River waters. 

Aug. 3. General E. L. M. Burns (Canada) replaces General Vagn S. Bennike 
(Denmark) as head of the U.N. Truce Supervision Organization. 

Sept. 28. Egyptian authorities seize and detain the Israeli vessel Bat Galim 
in the Suez Canal. Following an Israeli complaint to the Security Council, 
Egypt releases the vessel (Dec. 23) and its crew (Jan. 1, 1955). 
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Oct. 20. President Eisenhower states that U.S. military aid to the countries 
of the Near and Middle East is provided to strengthen the security of the 
entire region, not to create local imbalances inviting aggression. 


Israel 


Jan. 24. A coalition government headed by Moshe Sharett (Mapai party) is 
appointed to replace the cabinet of David Ben-Gurion, who resigned December 
7> 1953- 


Egypt 


Feb. 25. Maj. Gen. Muhammad Nagib resigns as President and Lt. Col. Gamal 
Abd-al-Nasir assumes supreme authority as Chief of the Revolution Command 
Council. On Feb. 27 Nagib is restored. 

Apr. 18. Col. Abd-al-Nasir assumes the Premiership following several weeks 
of disorder. 

July 27. A preliminary agreement with the United Kingdom to regulate 
the future of the Suez Canal zone is signed in Cairo. 

Aug. 30. The United Kingdom announces the lifting of its 1951 embargo on 
the shipment of arms to Egypt. 

Oct. 19. A final agreement on the Suez Canal zone, terminating the Anglo- 
Egyptian treaty of 1936, is signed in Cairo. 

Nov. 14-17. President Nagib is relieved of his office and placed under deten- 
tion. Prime Minister Abd-al-Nasir becomes Head of State, the office of Presi- 
dent being left temporarily vacant. 


Iraq 


Apr. 21. The U.S. and Iraq exchange notes at Baghdad setting forth the 
conditions on which the U.S. proposes to provide Iraq with military assistance. 

Apr. 21. Prime Minister Fadhil al-Jamali resigns. A new cabinet is formed 
Apr. 29 by Arshad al-‘Umari. 

June 9. The Constitutional Union party wins 64 of the 135 seats in the 
Chamber in general elections. 

Aug. 4. Nuri al-Said is appointed Prime Minister. 

Aug. 28. A royal ordinance requires the dissolution of all political parties. 

Sept. 12. Supporters of Prime Minister Nuri al-Said win 122 out of 135 seats 
in a general election. 

Dec. 15. The government announces its intention of terminating the Anglo- 
Iraqi treaty of 1930 at its expiration in October 1957. 


Jordan 


May 2-4. Fawzi al-Mulqi resigns as Prime Minister and is succeeded by 
Tawfiq Abu-al-Huda. 


May 13. An agreement providing for U.S. grant aid for economic develop- 
ment is signed in Amman. 

Oct. 16-18. Government supporters win 38 out of 40 seats in Jordan’s first 
parliamentary elections. 


Nov. 11. A new government headed by Tawfiq Abu-al-Huda is approved by 
the lower house. 


Lebanon 


Sept. 8-19. Premier Abdallah al-Yafi is replaced by Sami al-Sulh. 
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Syria 
Feb. 25. President Adib al-Shishakli resigns following an army revolt and is 
succeeded by Hashim al-Atasi. A new government headed by Sabri al-‘Asali 
(Syrian National party) is announced Mar. 1. 


June 10. Sabri al-‘Asali resigns as Prime Minister. A caretaker government 
is headed by Sa‘id al-Ghazzi on June 19. 

Sept. 24. Syria holds its first general election since 1948. Independents win 
53 seats; People’s party, 34; Nationalists, 25; others, go. 

Oct. 14. The government of Sa‘id al-Ghazzi resigns. Faris al-Khuri (Inde- 
pendent) forms a new government Oct. 29. 


Saudi Arabia 


July 28. The United Kingdom and Saudi Arabia reach agreement in prin- 


ciple to submit the question of sovereignty over the Buraimi Oasis to arbi- 
tration. 


Oct. 17. The U.S. is officially requested to close its economic aid mission. 


Iran 


Aug. 5. Preliminary agreement is announced on the restoration of Iran’s 
petroleum industry by a consortium of British, Dutch, French, and American 
oil companies. Final agreements are signed Oct. 19-20. 

Dec. 13. Shah Muhammad Reza Pahlevi confers in Washington with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Secretary of State Dulles. 


Afghanistan 


Jan. 28. The Tass agency announces an agreement for Soviet credits, ma- 
terials and technicians to build grain milling facilities in Afghanistan. 

May 4. The Export-Import Bank authorizes a loan of $18.5 million for the 
Helmand River valley development project. 


AFRICA 


Defense Conference 
Mar. 11-18. A conference called by the United Kingdom and France meets 
in Dakar to discuss military arrangements in the event of an emergency. 
Ethiopia 


May 26-28. Emperor Haile Selassie I makes a state visit to Washington. 


Liberia 


Oct. 18-20. President William V. S. Tubman is the guest of President Eisen- 
hower in the White House. 


Libya 


Feb. 19. Following the resignation of Mahmud Muntasir (Feb. 15), Mu- 
hammad al-Saqizli forms a new cabinet. 
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Apr. 12. Mustafa ben Halim becomes Prime Minister upon the resignation 
of Muhammad al-Saqizli on Apr. 8. 
July 22. Conclusion of negotiations on a U.S.-Libyan base rights agreement 


is announced in connection with a visit of Premier Mustafa ben Halim to 
Washington. 


Sept. 9. Agreements between the U.S. and Libya relating to economic aid 
and military bases are signed at Benghazi. 


The Sudan 


Jan. 1. The Sudan’s first parliament is opened. Isma‘il al-Azhari (National 
Unionist) is elected Prime Minister Jan. 6. 


Morocco 


Mar. 5. Sultan Sidi Moulay Mohammed ben Arafa is slightly injured in an 
attempt on the life of Thami al-Glaoui, the Pasha of Marrakesh. 


June 14. Francis Lacoste, appointed May 20 to succeed General Augustin 
Guillaume as Resident-General, takes up his post in Casablanca. 


Sept. 20. The Resident-General announces a program of political and ad- 
ministrative reforms. 


Dec. 17. U.N. General Assembly resolution—see “The United Nations.” 


Tunisia 

Mar. 2. Mohammed Salah M’Zali is invested as Prime Minister in succession 
to Salaheddine Baccouche. 

June 16. Salah M’Zali resigns as Prime Minister. 

July 31. French Premier Mendés-France visits Tunis, announces the appoint- 
ment of Gen. Pierre Boyer de la Tour du Moulin as Resident-General (replac- 
ing Pierre Voizard), and offers Tunisia immediate autonomy in association 
with France. 

Aug. 7. A government headed by Tahar ben Ammar is approved by the Bey. 

Sept. 4. Negotiations for Tunisian autonomy are opened. 


Nov. 22. The French and Tunisian governments issue a joint appeal to rebel 
forces to surrender. 


Dec. 17. U.N. General Assembly resolution—see ““The United Nations.” 


Algeria 


Nov 1. Widespread terrorist activities break out in eastern Algeria. 


British Africa 


Feb. 3. Central African Federation—The Federation’s first Parliament is 
opened by the Governor-General. 

Mar. g0-April 11. Kenya—Unsuccessful negotiations are held with Mau Mau 
leaders for a mass surrender. 

June 15. Gold Coast—In general elections the Convention People’s party 
obtains 71 of 104 seats in the Legislative Assembly. 

Oct. 1. Nigeria—A new constitution takes effect. 

Nov. 16. Uganda—The British Government publishes constitutional pro- 
posals and conditions for the restoration of Mutesa II as Kabaka of Buganda. 
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Union of South Africa 
(See “The Commonwealth of Nations”) 


ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


The Colombo Powers 


Apr. 28-May 2. The Prime Ministers of Burma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia 
and Pakistan meet in Colombo and reach agreement on a number of mutual 
interests, including tentative plans for an Afro-Asian conference. 

Dec. 28-29. The Prime Ministers of the Colombo powers meet in Bogor, 
Indonesia and arrange for an Afro-Asian conference to be convened in 1955. 


The Colombo Plan 


Oct. 4-9. The Colombo Plan Consultative Committee holds its sixth session 
in Ottawa and admits Japan, Thailand and the Philippines to membership 
in the plan. 


The ANZUS Treaty 


May 2. A special session of the ANZUS Council is held in Geneva. 
June go. An informal consultative meeting of representatives of the ANZUS 
powers is held in Washington to consider collective defense in Southeast Asia. 


The Manila Pact 


Sept. 6-8. Representatives of the U.S., the U.K., France, Australia, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippines, and Thailand meet in Manila and con- 
clude a Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty (Sept. 8). 


Indochina 


Jan. 12. Prince Buu Loc heads a new government in Vietnam. 

Mar. 13-May 7. Dienbienphu is besieged and captured by the Vietminh. 

Apr. 1. Vietminh forces invade Cambodia. 

June 4. French and Vietnamese officials sign in Paris heads of agreement 
regarding the independence of Vietnam and its association in the French 
Union. 

June 16. Ngo Dinh Diem is named to replace Prince Buu Loc as Prime 
Minister of Vietnam. 

July 21. The Geneva conference concludes with the signature of armistice 
agreements (dated July 20) for Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. 

Sept. 27-29. French and U.S. representatives discuss Indochinese problems 
in Washington. 

Oct. 9. The Vietminh takes over Hanoi in accord with the armistice 
agreement. 

Oct. 23. President Eisenhower in a letter to Prime Minister Diem of Vietnam 
outlines U.S. aid plans. 

Nov. 3. General J. Lawton Collins is designated special U.S. representative 
in Vietnam to coordinate U.S. aid programs. 

Dec. 29. France and the three Associated States agree in Paris on measures 
for the latter’s full financial and economic independence. 
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Dec. 31. The U.S. announces that financial aid will in future be supplied 
directly to the governments of the Associated States. 


Malaya 


June 5. Sir Donald McGillivray is inaugurated as British High Commissioner, 
succeeding Gen. Sir Gerald Templer. 


The Philippines 


May 17. Luis Taruc, leader of the Hukbalahap movement, surrenders to 
government forces. 


Sept. 5. The U.S.-Philippine Council set up June 23 under the 1951 Mutual 
Defense Treaty meets in Manila. 

Sept. 20-Dec. 15. Delegations of the Philippines and the U.S. meet in Wash- 
ington and agree on a revision of the 1946 U.S.-Philippine trade agreement. 


Burma 


June 28-29. Chinese Communist Prime Minister Chou En-lai visits Prime 
Minister U Nu in Rangoon. 

Nov. 5. Burma and Japan sign in Rangoon a peace treaty which includes 
provision for the payment of Japanese reparations. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 12. Prime Minister Nu makes a state visit to Peking and agrees 
upon arrangements for improving Chinese Communist-Burmese relations. 


Indonesia 


Aug. 10. The Netherlands and Indonesia sign at The Hague an agreement 
dissolving the Netherlands-Indonesian Union and regulating future financial 
and economic relations. No agreement is reached on the future of Western 
New Guinea (West Irian), which Indonesia subsequently refers to the U.N. 
General Assembly. 


Sept. 26. Premier Ali Sastroamidjojo and Prime Minister Nehru issue a 
joint statement in New Delhi. 


The Republic of China 


Mar. 22. President Chiang Iiai-shek is reelected by the Legislative Yuan 
for a six-year term. 


Dec. 2. The United States and the Republic of China sign a Mutual Defense 
Treaty in Washington. 


Dec. 10. The United States and China exchange notes in Washington to 
clarify certain obligations under the Mutual Defense Treaty. 


The “People’s Republic of China” 


Apr. 26-July 21. Premier Chou En-lai represents Communist China at the 
Geneva conference on the Far East. 


July 24. British airliner shot down—see “East-West Relations: Aircraft 
Incidents.” 
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Sept. 3-6. Chinese Communist artillery shells Quemoy. 

Sept. 15-28. An All-China People’s Congress meets in Peking, adopts a new 
constitution for the People’s Republic and reelects Mao Tse-tung to a four- 
year term as Chairman of the Central People’s Government Council. 

Sept. 29-Oct. 12. Representatives of the U.S.S.R. and the Chinese People’s 
Republic confer in Peking and issue a series of communiqués and declarations 
on joint relations in the Far East (Oct. 11). 

Nov. 23. Communist China announces the sentencing of 11 U.S. fliers and 
two civilians captured during the Korean war. Following rejection of its diplo- 
matic protests, the U.S. refers the issue to the U.N. General Assembly (Dec. 4). 


Korea 


Jan. 22. Prisoners of war refusing repatriation are released to the military 
commands by the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission. Those returned 
to the U.N. Command are released to civilian status Jan. 23. 

Apr. 26-June 15. Negotiations regarding Korean unification are held at the 
Geneva conference on the Far East. 

May 20. General elections in the territory of the Republic of Korea give 
the Liberal party of President Syngman Rhee 109 of the 203 seats in the 
parliament. 

July 28. President Rhee addresses the U.S. Congress and urges support of 
an anti-Communist crusade in Asia. A joint statement on his discussions with 
President Eisenhower is released July 30. 

Aug. 9. The U.N. Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea (UNCURK) determines to transfer to the administrative control of the 
Republic of Korea all territory lying between the armistice demarcation line 
and the 38th parallel. 

Aug. 17. The senior U.N. representative on the Military Armistice Cor:- 
mission asks the Communist representatives to account for 2,840 prisoners 
believed still to be in Communist custody. 

Sept. 5. The prospective withdrawal of seven Chinese Communist divisions 
from Korea is announced. 

Nov. 17. The U.S. and the Republic of Korea initial in Seoul an agreed 
minute regarding joint political and economic undertakings. The Mutual 
Defense Treaty signed Oct. 1, 1953 enters into force with exchanges of 
ratifications. 


Japan 


Mar. 8. The U.S. and Japan sign in Tokyo a Mutual Defense Assistance 
Agreement and three related economic agreements. 

June 2. Legislation for the creation of a Japanese self-defense force receives 
final approval from the House of Councillors. 

Oct. 11. Chinese Communist and Soviet leaders in Peking issue a statement 
urging Japan to assert its independence and establish “normal” relations. 

Nov. 5. A peace treaty with Burma is signed in Rangoon. 

Nov. 7-11. Prime Minister Shigeru Yoshida consults with the President and 
other U.S. officials in Washington. 

Nov. 24. The Progressive party combines with dissidents from Premier 
Yoshida’s Liberal party to form the Democratic party. 

Dec. 7. Premier Yoshida resigns and is replaced Dec. 9 by Ichiro Hatoyama 
(Democratic party) as head of a caretaker cabinet. 
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THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


Organization of American States 


Mar. 1-28. The Tenth Inter-American Conference is held in Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, and adopts a “Declaration of Solidarity for the Preservation of the 
American States against International Communist Intervention.” 

June 24. The Inter-American Peace Committee decides to send an observa- 
tion team to investigate Guatemalan charges against Honduras and Nicaragua. 
The investigation is discontinued June go at the request of the new Guate- 
malan government. 

June 26. The U.S. and nine other American governments request a special 
meeting of the Council of the Organization of American States to consider a 
threat to peace and security created by the situation in Guatemala. The meet- 
ing is postponed sine die on July 2. 

July 29. Carlos Davila of Chile succeeds Alberto Lleras Camargo of Colombia 
as Secretary-General of the Organization of American States. 

Nov. 22-Dec. 2. A Conference of American Ministers of Finance or Economy 
meets in Rio de Janeiro. 


Other Inter-American Matters 


Jan. 24. A frontier incident between Ecuador and Peru is followed by a 
meeting of representatives of the U.S., Argentina, Brazil, and Chile at Rio de 
Janeiro under a protocol signed in 1942. They issue a joint request to the two 
governments to reduce tension on their common frontier (Mar. 15). The inci- 
dent is settled with the repatriation by Peru of Ecuadorian soldiers in its 
custody (July 9). : 

Mar. 23. Peru and Colombia announce agreement on a settlement of the 
Haya de la Torre asylum case. 


Argentina 
Apr. 25. The Perdénist party is victorious in vice-presidential and congres- 
sional elections. 


Nov. 10. President Juan D. Perén denounces alleged subversive activities by 
Roman Catholic personalities and organizations. 


Brazil 


Aug. 24. President Getulio D. Vargas commits suicide and is succeeded by 
Joao Café Filho. 


Oct. 3. Congressional elections produce right-center majorities in both houses 
of Congress. 


Chile 
Sept. 20. The government proclaims a state of siege to deal with strikes but 
revokes it Dec. 29 on insistence of the Congress. 
Colombia 


Aug. 3. Lt. Gen. Gustavo Rojas Pinilla is elected President by the National 
Constituent Assembly and takes office Aug. 7 for a four-year term. 
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Paraguay 


May 5. The Army deposes President Federico Chaves, who is succeeded by 
Tomas Romero Pereira as provisional President. 

July 11. General Alfredo Stroessner (Colorado party) is elected President 
and assumes office Aug. 15. 


Uruguay 


Nov. 28. The Colorado party wins six out of nine seats in elections to the 
National Council. 


Guatemala 


Mar. 28. Caracas anti-Communist declaration—see “Organization of Amer- 
ican States.” 

May 17. The U.S. Department of State describes as “a development of 
gravity” the arrival (May 15) at Puerto Barrios of a vessel containing arms 
shipments from Soviet-controlled territory in Europe. 

June 8. The Guatemalan Government imposes a state of siege. 

June 18. An insurgent force under Col. Carlos Castillo Armas enters Guate- 
mala from Honduras. 

June 19. Guatemala requests emergency meetings of the U.N. Security 
Council and the Inter-American Peace Committee. 

June 20-25. Security Council consideration—see “The United Nations.” 

June 24. The Inter-American Peace Committee decides to send an investigat- 
ing mission to the area. 

June 27. President Jacobo Arbenz Guzman relinquishes his authority to 
Col. Carlos Enrique Diaz, commander-in-chief of the armed forces. 

June 29. A cease-fire takes effect as a military junta headed by Col. Elfego 
Monzén assumes power. 

July 2. Col. Castillo Armas enters the military junta following negotiations 
in El Salvador. 

July 8. Colonel Castillo Armas becomes president of the junta. 

July 13. The U.S. extends formal diplomatic recognition to the new govern- 
ment. 

Sept. 1. Colonel Castillo Armas becomes President with the dissolution of 
the military junta. 

Oct. 10. A popular election confirms Col. Castillo Armas as President and 
selects a constituent assembly. 

Oct. 30. The U.S. promises Guatemala $6,425,000 in economic aid. 

Nov. 6. President Castillo Armas formally enters on a five-year term as 
chief executive. 


Honduras 


May 20. The U.S. and Honduras sign at Tegucigalpa a bilateral military 
assistance agreement. 

May 24. The U.S. ships military equipment by air to Honduras to offset 
Communist military shipments to Guatemala. 

Oct. 10. General elections give the Liberal party a majority in the National 
Congress but fail to produce an absolute majority in the contest for president. 

Dec. 6. Vice President Julio Lozano Diaz decrees himself Chief of State 
after having become Acting President in the absence of President Juan Manuel 
Galvez (Nov. 16). 
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Nicaragua 


Apr. 2g. The U.S. and Nicaragua sign at Managua a bilateral military 
assistance agreement. 


May 24. The USS. airlifts military equipment to Nicaragua to balance Com- 
munist military supplies to Guatemala. 


Cuba 


Nov. 1. General Fulgencio Batista is elected President for a four-year term. 
Nov. 8-17. Representatives of the U.S. and Cuba confer in Washington on 
economic and commercial relations. 


Mexico 


Mar. 10. The U.S. and Mexico exchange in Mexico City notes extending 
the U.S.-Mexican Migrant Labor Agreement. 


British Honduras 


Apr. 29. The colony’s first general elections give the leftist People’s United 
party a majority of 8-7 in the Legislative Assembly. 


Canada 


(See “The Commonwealth of Nations’) 


THE UNITED NATIONS 


Security Council 


Jan. 22. The U.S.S.R. vetoes a resolution relating to the Israeli hydraulic 
project at Banat Ya‘qub. 

Mar. 29. The U.S.S.R. vetoes a resolution on freedom of navigation in the 
Suez Canal. 

June 18. The U.S.S.R. vetoes a proposal to send U.N. observers to Thailand 
to watch developments on the Indochina frontier. 

June 20. The U.S.S.R. vetoes a proposal to refer a Guatemalan complaint 
of aggression to the Organization of American States. 

June 25. Consideration of the Guatemalan complaint is postponed pending 
an investigation by the Inter-American Peace Committee. 


Sept. 10. The Council hears a U.S. complaint over the Soviet attack of Sept. 4 
on a Navy patrol plane. 


Disarmament Commission 


Apr. 19. The Disarmament Commission establishes a five-power Subcom- 
mittee (U.S., U.K., France, Canada, U.S.S.R.) pursuant to a General Assembly 
resolution of Nov. 28, 1953. 

May 13-June 22. Following an initial procedural meeting (Apr. 23), the 
Disarmament Subcommittee holds 19 secret meetings in London. 

July 20-29. The Disarmament Commission meets in New York to consider 
the work of the Subcommittee and prepare a report to the General Assembly. 
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Nov. 19. The Disarmament Commission revives the Disarmament Subcom- 
mittee pursuant to a General Assembly resolution of Nov. 4. 


Dec. 8. 


The Disarmament Subcommittee meets in New York and agrees to 


resume negotiations in London in February 1955. 


General Assembly 


Jan. 30. The Secretary-General informs member nations that India’s request 
(Jan. 11) for reconvening the Eighth General Assembly to take up the Korean 
question has not received majority approval. 

Sept. 21-Dec. 17. The Ninth Regular Session of the General Assembly is 
held in New York under the presidency of Dr. Eelco N. van Kleffens of the 
Netherlands, and adopts the following resolutions among others: 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 





21—Postponing any decision on the question of Chinese represen- 
tation. 

29—Urging disarmament and internment of Chinese Nationalist 
irregulars in Burma. 

4—Continuing the work of the Collective Measures Committee. 

—Requesting a further effort to reach a disarmament agreement 
through the Disarmament Commission. 

—Urging negotiation among the parties on treatment of Indians 
in South Africa. 

22—Removing Greenland from the category of a non-self-governing 
territory. 

23—Reaffirming that South West Africa should be placed under the 
trusteeship system. 

—Referring pending membership applications to the Security 
Council for consideration and recommendation. 

4—Extending the mandate of the U.N. Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees in the Near East. 

—Approving plans for establishing an International Atomic Energy 
Agency and holding an international technical conference on 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

10—Condemning continued detention of prisoners of war in violation 
of the Korean armistice agreement and requesting the 
Secretary-General to negotiate for their release. 

11—Urging continued peaceful efforts to solve the Korean problem 
in accordance with U.N. objectives. 

—Recommending study of a Special U.N. Fund for Economic 
Development. 

—Requesting the International Bank to draft a statute for an 
International Finance Corporation. 

14—Continuing the U.N. Commission on the Racial Situation in the 
Union of South Africa. 

17—Supporting efforts by the Economic and Social Council to reduce 
and abolish systems of forced labor. 

—Declaring inappropriate any resolution on Cyprus for the time 
being. 

—Postponing consideration of the Moroccan problem for the time 
being. 

~—Expressing confidence in the satisfactory outcome of negotiations 

on the Tunisian question. 
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—Establishing the principle of judicial review of decisions of the 
Administrative Tribunal. 


Other highlights of the session: 


Sept. 30—Soviet delegate A. Y. Vyshinsky abandons the demand for a ban 
on weapons of mass destruction as a preliminary to disarma- 
ment negotiations. 

Nov. 5—U.S. delegate Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., outlines plans for inter- 
national cooperation in peaceful atomic development. 

Nev. 22—Vyshinsky dies. 

Dec.*10—Indonesia fails to obtain a two-thirds majority in support of its 
demand for negotiations with the Netherlands on Western 
New Guinea (West Irian). 


Economic and Social Council 


Mar. 30-Apr. 30. The Council holds its Seventeenth Session in New York, 
condemns systems of forced labor, and decides to set up a Permanent Advisory 
Commission on International Commodity Trade. 

June 29-Aug. 7. The Council holds the first part of its Eighteenth Session 
in Geneva. 

Nov. 5-Dec. 16. The Council holds the second part of its Eighteenth Session 
in New York. The U.S. announces (Dec. 16) that it will not participate in the 
Commission on International Commodity Trade. 


Trusteeship Council 


Jan. 28-Mar. 25. The Council holds its Thirteenth Session in New York. 
June 2-July 16. The Council holds its Fourteenth Session in New York. 


Other Activities 


Aug. 20-Sept. 13. The Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories holds its Fifth Session in New York. 


Nov. 26. The Fifth U.N. Technical Assistance Conference is held in New 
York. 


International Court of Justice 


Apr. 2. Japan becomes a party to the Statute of the International Court. 

July 13. The Court rules that awards made by the U.N. Administrative 
Tribunal must be honored by the General Assembly. 

July 15. U.S. claim against the U.S.S.R. and Hungary—see “East-West Rela- 
tions: Aircraft, Incidents.” 


Specialized Agencies 


May 4-22. The Assembly of the World Health Organization holds its seventh 
session in Geneva. 

June 2-24. The International Labor Organization hold its 37th annual 
Conference in Geneva following the admission of the U.S.S.R. to membership 
on Apr. 27. 

Sept. 24-29. The Boards of Governors of the International Bank and the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund hold their Ninth Annual Meeting in Washington. 
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Sept. 27-Oct. 8. The Council of the Food and Agriculture Organization holds 
its Twentieth Session in Rome. 

Nov. 12-Dec. 10. The General Conference of UNESCO holds its Eighth 
Session in Montevideo following Soviet acceptance of the UNESCO constitu- 
tion on Apr. 21. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


Oct. 24-Mar. 7, 1955. The Ninth Session of the Contracting Parties is held 
in Geneva. 
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Conference, 229, 237, 421; on South- 
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Chinese U.N. representation (July 
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(Sept. 25), 155; at London Confer- 
ence, 155-6, 159; on Trieste (Oct. 6), 
189-90; at Paris Conference, 163; 
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20-21; on Indochina (Nov. 9), 285; 
on U.S. foreign policy (Nov. 16), 
40, 41; same (Nov. 29), 41, 62; on 
Formosa situation (Dec. 1), 281-2; 
on Soviet policy and Mutual Se- 
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East-West trade, 90-94, 130-1, 298 

Eban, Abba S., 350 

Ecuador, 396 

Eden, Anthony, 143, 336, 341; at Ber- 
lin, 119; and Southeast Asia, 222-5, 
226, 243-4; at Geneva, 231, 235, 238, 
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151-4, 156, 168 

“Eden Plan,” 120-21, 122, 154-7, 159 

Egypt, 35, 319, 333, 339; and Israel, 
347-8, 349, 354-5; and Middle East 
defense, 341-3, 351; and U.K., 9, 113, 
114, 337-41 

Eisenhower, Dwight D., 11, 17, 18, 19, 
33> 39» 44-5» 46, 47, 62, 64-5, 97, 191, 
233, 307, 336, 341, 374; speech on 
East-West relations (April 16, 1953), 
105, 207; atoms-for-peace speech 
(Dec. 8, 1953), 412-17, 426-7; on Pa- 
cific redeployment (Dec. 26, 1953), 
50-51, 201; State of the Union mes- 
sage (Jan. 7, 1954), 16, 48-9, 68, 
272, 346, 406, 431-2; budget message 
(Jan. 21), 47-9; on Randall report 
(Jan. 23), 70; on Bricker Amend- 
ment (Jan. 25), 23-4; ratifies Korea 
treaty (Feb. 5), 272; on noninvolve- 
ment in Indochina (Feb. 10), 218, 
219; letter to Nehru (Feb. 24), 325; 
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324; On congressional war powers 
(Mar. 10), 55, 57; on hysteria (Mar. 
17), 16; on Southeast Asia (Mar. 17), 
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foreign economic policy (Mar. 30), 
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energy (Apr. 5), 17; on H-bomb 
threat (Apr. 5), 57-8; on Southeast 
Asia (Apr. 7), 220-21, 222; commit- 
ment to E.D.C. (Apr. 15), 136-7, 
155; On misunderstanding of U.S. 
(Apr. 22), 16-17, 43; on Geneva Con- 
ference (Apr. 26), 225; on trade 
agreements legislation (May 20), 
79-80; rejects wool protection in- 
crease (May 28), 82; on Japan (June 
22), 290; message on Mutual Se- 
curity Program (June 23), 70-71; 
Churchill-Eden visit (June 25-9), 
10-11, 33-4, 140-43, 245-6, 254; on 
coexistence (June 30), 34, 59, 143; 
on Chinese U.N. representation 
(July 7), 26-7; signs Agricultural 
Trade Development Act (July 10), 
88; on Geneva armistice (July 21), 
255; on Rhee visit (July 21), 273; 
increases watch duties (July 27), 82; 
on Far Eastern air incident (July 
28), 264; offers European flood re- 
lief (July 29), 89; on Mutual Secu- 
rity legislation (Aug. 4), 71; “good 
partner” statement (Aug. 4), 11, 34, 
35; on East-West relations, etc. 
(Aug. 11), 34-5, 36; on Formosa 
(Aug. 17), 265; rejects lead-zinc duty 
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Cargo Preference Act (Aug. 26), 84; 
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30), 43-4; meets National Security 
Council (Sept. 12), 266; speeches on 
nuclear war (Oct. 19-20), 35; on 
Middle East security (Oct. 20), 351; 
on East-West relations (Oct. 27), 40, 
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on atoms for peace (Nov. 3), 430-31; 
on peace prospects (Nov. 8), 38; on 
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“Buy American” procedures (Dec. 
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17)» $18 
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